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THE 


DEMI OF ATTICA. 


SECTION I. 


Geography of Attica —Natural Divisions,—Mountains, 
Plains, Rivers.—Political Divisions,—Tribes, Dis- 
tricts, Demi.—The Twelve Lonic Townships. 


ATTICA derives its name from the word axrn, as 
being the projecting peninsula of that part of Greece 
which lies to the north of the isthmus of Corinth, in 
the same manner as the Argolic projection was the 
acte of the Peloponnesus, and the peninsula of 
Mount Athos the acte of Thrace. 

To the westward the peninsula of Attica is con- 
nected with another, which extended to the Co- 
rinthia; and they are both covered to the north 
by a range of lofty mountains, which stretch from — 
the Corinthian Gulf to the channel of Eubeea, 
and which, on the northern side, slope into the 
1. VOL. WH. B 


Citheeron, 
Parnes, 


Hymettus. 


Aigaleos. 
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plains of Beeotia. Attica was thus strongly marked 
by nature for one of the most important of those 
small states into which, by its geographical con- 
struction, all the southern part of Greece was 
divided. 

The two chief summits of the Attico-Boeotian 
range were called Citheron and Parnes. From the 
southern side of the former branched the penin- 
sula of the Eleutheris and Megaris, or that broad 
mountainous neck of land which connects conti- 
nental Greece with the Peloponnesus, and the lowest 
and narrowest part of which, at the south-eastern 
extremity towards Corinth, was anciently called the 
Isthmus [o ‘IcOu0c]. Parnes, like Citheron, throws 
out lower branches, which extend to the channel of 
Eubcea and the bay of Marathon. Within the fron- 
tier barriers of Attica are four remarkable moun- 
tains. Two of these, the length of which is nearly 
in a north and south direction, divide Attica into 
three great valleys; the plain of Eleusis or Thria to 
the west, the [ediov or plain of Athens in the middle, 
and to the eastward the country now called Me- 
sdghia (the ancient Mesogea), which is separated 
from the sea by low ridges, and becomes blended with 
the plain of Athens at the northern extremity of Hy- 
mettus, which mountain in every other part forms 
the separation of these two districts. The mountain 
which lies between the plains of Athens and Eleusis 
was named Atgaleos’. 


' Herodot. 8. 90. Thucyd. 2,19. From the former of these 
passages, it is clear that the southern extremity was named 
/Egaleos ; from the latter, that the whole ridge, as far at least as 
the pass of Dhafni, was known by that name. 
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The two other remarkable summits are Penteli- Penteli- 
cum, which rises from the eastern coast of Attica,” 
and is connected with the south-eastern extremity 
of Parnes; and a cluster of heights at the south- Laurium. 
eastern extremity of Attica, of which the most dis- 
tant from Athens and the most celebrated was Lau- 
rium, noted for its silver mines. 

A remarkable break in the Hymettian range Anhydrus. 
divided the northern, or greater, from the southern 
or lesser Hymettus, which was also called Anhydrus, 
from its want of water'. The greater Hymettus is 
now known by the name of Telo-Vuni, and Anhy- 
drus by that of Mavro-Vuni; though the former 
name is often applied to the whole range. The 
maritime part of the ridge of AXgaleos was named 
Corydalus from its demus’*; another part, through 
which there is a pass from the plain of Athens into 
that of Eleusis, was called Poecilum*; and the Pecilum. 
northern portion between Peecilum and Parnes had 
probably some specific denomination which has not 
reached us. Such distinctive appellations were 
undoubtedly frequent in so populous and _ civilized 


*'Ypnrrog éharrwy, d&vvdpo¢ cadovpevoc. Theophr. de sign. 
pluy. p. 419, Heins. 

. - kat 6 ei¢ Ladapiva mwopOpoc......- ‘Yrip 6€ rii¢ 
akrig Tavrng Opoc éoriy 6 KaXeirat Kopvdaddc, Kat 6 Oijpoc ot 
KopvéaXeic.—Strabo, p. 395. 

* Pausan. Attic. 37, 5. It has generally been supposed 
that this mountain was Icarius, celebrated for the early culture 
of the vine, for the sacrifice of the vine-destroying goat to 
Bacchus, and for the songs at that feast, which gave rise to 
tragedy. It will hereafter be seen that there is reason to believe 
that these hills were occupied by the demus of CHa, and that the 
demus Icarenses and mountain Icarius were near Marathon. 


BR ? 


- 


Brilessus, 
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a country as Attica, sometimes derived from the 
name of the demus, sometimes from other causes. 
Strabo remarks, of the Attic mountains towards 
Beeotia, that they had a multiplicity of names '. 

The Pentelicum of the time of the Roman empire 
appears to have been the same mountain, which by 
more ancient writers is named Brilessus or Brilettus. 
Theophrastus, in his treatise upon the Prognostics 
of Tempests, says that when about the setting of the 
Pleiades, it lightens over Mount Parnes, while Bri- 
lessus and Hymettus are entirely covered with 
clouds, a tempest may be expected; when the two 
latter only, that a storm of Jess violence ensues ; 
but that if Parnes alone is covered, fine weather 
follows ?. 

Here it is evident that the writer alluded to the 
principal summits which bound the horizon of Athens. 
Of the identity of Parnes and Hymettus, there has 
never been any doubt ; and the marble quarries toge- 
ther with the modern name Mendéli are equally con- 
vincing as to Pentelicum. It has been supposed there- 
fore that Brilessus could have been no other than 
the range which unites Parnes with Pentelicum, and 
which bounds the plain of Athens between them. 
But this is too subordinate a ridge; and there is an 
important fact in Athenian history, stated by Thucy- 
dides, which seems entirely opposed to the supposi- 


aro ric ‘Qpwriag... péxpe ric Meyapicog 4% ’Arruch dpecv 
rodvwvupoc,—Strabo, p. 391. 

* "Ent Tderade dvopévn gay Adpyy xara MdpynGa, cai Bowdnrrov 
kat ‘Ypnrrov éay pev Gravra xarahfdy, péyay yepova onuaivec* 
tay dé ra Ovo, EXdrrw* gay de Tdpynfa pdvor, cbdieevov.—Theo- 
phrast. de Sign. Tempest. p. 438, Heins. 
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tion. The historian relates that in the first year of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Lacedemonians at Acharna, 
which place lay in the direction of Mount Parnes 
from Athens, perceiving that the Athenians refused 
to come out of the city to engage them, plundered 
some of the demi between the mountains Parnes 
and Brilessus ; after which, finding that their provi- 
sions began to fail, they retreated out of Attica, not 
by the same way by which they had entered, that is 
to say, by the Thriasian plain, but very circuitously ; 
first into the Oropia, which was then subject to the 
Athenians, and from thence through a part of Beeotia, 
over Mount Citheron, and through the Megaris'. It 
is impossible to understand the words “the demi 
between Parnes and Brilessus,” if we identify the 
latter with the ridge in question, nor the route of 
Archidamus into the Oropia, Brilessus upon that 
supposition having been a branch of Parnes itself, 
a part of which mountain the Lacedemonians must 
have crossed. But the whole becomes clear on 
identifying Brilessus with Pentelicum. 

We may further remark in reference to this ques- 
tion, that the name Pentelicum is not applied to this 
mountain by any Greek author except Pausanias. 


* Oi d€ Tedorovvijoton, érerd obk érekyecay adroic ot ’AOnvaio 
éc pidyny, dpavreg ék trav ‘Ayapvay, edyouy rev onpwv revag 
Grove, trav peraky Madprnboc cai Bpiknooot opovg ..... ot oe 
TleAowovviowot xpdvov épuelvavres ev rH ’Arrexn ba0v elyov ra 
ExiTijoeua, avexwpnoar da Bowréy, ovy 77Ep tcéBadov* maptdvreg 
d€ rov 'Qowrdy, riy yijv tiv THepaixhy xadoupévny, iy vépovrat 
‘Qpwmiat “AOnvaiwy irhxoor, eeywoar* agixdpevoe 6& Ec Tedo- 
movyngoy duedvOnoay Kara woAec Exagrou. Thucyd. 2. 23. 


Phelleus. 
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Strabo speaks only of the Pentelic marble ; it seems 
probable, therefore, that the celebrity of the marble 
quarried in the demus of Pentele, upon the side of 
Mount Brilessus, had by a common process caused 
the ancient name of the mountain to be less used 
in those times than the adjective Pentelicum, and 
that the name o BowAnooog gave way in common 
speech to that of ro [levreAcov opoc', or Mons 
Pentelensis*. I have already adverted to a similar 
change of custom in the instance of Mount Ly- 
cabettus, which name seems to have given place 
in the second century of the Roman empire to that 
of Anchesmus *. 

Parallel to the ridge of hills which connects 
Parnes with Pentelicum at the extremity of the plain 
of Athens, is a higher range separated from the 
former by the river of Marathon, and falling north- 
ward to the north-eastern shore of Attica. This 
seems to have been the Mount Phelleus of antiquity, 
the name of which became generic among the Athe- 
nians for rocky heights having pasture upon them 
adapted to goats*. Mount Phelleus has two prin- 


1 Pausan. Attic. 32, 1. ? Vitruv. 2, 8. 
* Topography of Athens, p. 210. 
“Oray per oby rac alyac (éXavync) éx rod PedrEwe 
“Qomep 6 rarijp cov, dipBépay aynppévog. Aristoph. Nub. 71. 


* Cratin, ap. Harpocr. in @eAAga. Aristoph. Acharn, 272. 
Isz. de Ciron. hered. p. 227, Reiske. 

Ta werpwon Kal aiyiPora xwpia pedrA€éac EKGAOUY wee cee eee 
hy O€ 6 Pedrevg rémog ric ‘Arrixije ovrw KaovpeEvog Tpayve’ ai dé 
aiyec ™poc ru rpaxbrepa Kai dpevdrepa Cedyovew. Harpocr. in 
PedrEa. V. et Suid. in PedA€a, Hesych. in PéAXoc. 
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cipal summits situated about eight geographical miles 
to the north of Mount Pentelicum, and not far to the 
south-east of the modern town of Kalamo’. The 
only plains or considerable valleys among these 
heights are those of Aphidna and Marathon. 

Of the rivers of Attica, the Cephissus of the Athe- Cephissus. 
nian plain is the only one which is not a mere 
torrent, failing in summer, and even the Cephissus 
very seldom carries any of its waters to the sea, but 
like so many other streams of hot and dry climates, 
is in no part of its course so copious as at its issue 
from the mountains. Some of its waters serve to 
supply the fountains of Athens, and others in their 
passage through the plain are diverted for the irri- 
gation of lands. 

The most distant sources of the river are on the 
western side of Mount Pentelicum, and the southern 
side of Mount Parnes, and in the intermediate ridge 
which unites them, but particularly at Kivisia at the 
foot of Pentelicum,—near Fasidhero in the part of 


' At Kalo-livadhi, on the northern side of this mountain, 
Mr. Finlay found a sepulchral stone inscribed OPAITTA. This 
seems to be a name derived from the condition of a woman as a 
Thracian slave, and connected with the mountain, it calls to mind 
the lines of Aristophanes (Acharn. 272), 

vAngopoy 
Tiv Zrpvpodwpov Opdrray éx rov PedrEwe. 
Thracian female slaves were numerous in Attica (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 824. Pa. 287, 288. 291.) after the conquest of Amphipolis ; 
and the agricultural labours of Mount Phelleus, of which the 
carrying of wood was a principal one, may have been performed 
by them, 


Llissus. 
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Diacria adjoining to the same mountain,—at Tatoy, 
near the ancient Deceleia, and in the steepest 
part of Mount Parnes, from whence descends 
a broad torrent, which, passing near the village 
Menidhi, pours a large occasional supply into the 
main channel of the Cephissus. A part of the 
waters from the eastern slope of Mount A‘galeos 
form a separate stream, which joins the sea at Port 
Cantharus of Peirseeus, which ancient harbour has 
been rendered useless by the soil deposited by this 
torrent in the course of ages. We are ignorant of its 
ancient name. 

The Cephissus, as Strabo remarks, crossed the Long 
Walls, and in the lower part of its course is gene- 
rally dry in summer '. 

The principal supplies of the Ilissus are from 
Lycabettus, from the northern end of Hymettus, 
and from the south-western side of Pentelicum. 
Its most remarkable fountain is at Syriani on the 
western face of Hymettus. The stream flowing 
from it, as I have already observed elsewhere, was 
probably the Eridanus of Pausanias ’. 

The Ilissus, after having passed the city, and 


* Tlorapoi a’ eiciv, 6 pév Kngroode éx Towemeay rac apyac Exwr, 
péwy dé ced rov Tediov, (é9' o¥ Kai i Tépupa cat of Tepupropol,) 
dua & rey oxehay THY and Tov “AaTeog eic rov Hetpata KaOnxdyTwr, 
éxdldwoty cic TO Badnpixor, yetpappwene To wrEéov, épouc O€ petov- 
rac rehéwe. “Ere d& rowitrog padtera 6 “Luwadc, éx Oarépov 
pépove rov “Aoreocg péwy cic ry airiy wapadiay, ék rev Urep Tijc 
"Aypac kal rod Aukeiou pepay, kal rig rnyiic, iv bprvyKer év Oaidpy 
MAarwr. Strabo, p. 400. 

? Topog. of Athens, p 283. 
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received the water of Enneacrunus on one side, 
and a torrent from the southward on the other, 
makes a bend round the southern side of Athens, 
between the Museium and a rocky height, which 
rises from the left bank of the river, and is Jost in 
the plain. 

Though it rarely happens that any stream is 
visible in the channel of the river, there is always 
a sufficient vein of water under the dry gravelly 
surface of the torrent-bed, to supply some reser- 
voirs at the gardens of Vuné, and a fountain on 
the road from Athens to the Peirxeus. 

A bridge which crosses the Ilissus 400 yards 
below the Olympieium, on the road from Athens 
to the southern coast, indicates that this torrent 
is not always dry; in fact, after heavy rains, 
the bed of the Ilissus contains a running stream 
for several days, and sometimes it even becomes 
an impetuous torrent; but this state of the 
river very rarely occurs, and it is only upon 
such occasions that any part of its waters reaches 
the Phaleric marsh, to which they naturally 
tend. 

The source of the J/issus at Syriani seems to be 
the fountain Callia at Pera, where was a temple of 
Venus, probably upon the same spot now occupied 
by the monastery’. There is no other place near 
Mount Hymettus, which will so well suit the scene 


*‘H [joa xXwpiov mpoc re ‘Yunrr@, év @ iepory "Agpodirne, Kat 
Kpnyn €€ ig ai mioveat evroxovery, wal ai dyovoe yortpol yivovrat* 
Kparivog dé év Mad@axoic KadXay airy gnoiv: ot dé KuAuurijpar. 
Suidas, Phot. Lex. in KvAdod IIijpa. 


River of 
Marathon. 


Erasinus. 
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of the death of Procris, described by Ovid'. It is 
rare to meet with such accuracy of description in a 
Roman poet. We not only find the soft turf, which 
the fountain maintains in verdure, in the season when 
every thing around is parched with the excessive heat, 
but even all, or very nearly all the trees and shrubs 
which the poet enumerates. 

On the southern shore of Attica there is no 
rivulet worthy of notice; on the eastern shore, not 
more than three. Of these the most remarkable is 
the torrent of Marathon, which is collected from the 
eastern side of Mount Parnes, and the southern side 
of Mount Phelleus; a second stream consists of 
the waters of the south-eastern side of Mount 
Pentelicum, which it conveys into the sea, a little 
below Ratina. The third is the river of Vraéna, 
which enters the bay of Livadhi, at the northern 
foot of Mount Perati. One of the two latter was 
anciently named Erasinus’. 

The ridges of Phelleus send forth on the northern 
side several torrents, flowing directly into the straits 
of Eubcea: the most remarkable of these are, one 
on each side of Kélamo, at the distance of about a 
mile, and a third at about the same distance to the 
eastward of the skala of Apostélus. 


» Est prope purpureos colles florentis Hymetti 
Fons sacer, et viridi cespite mollis humus. 
Silva nemus non alta facit: tegit arbutus herbam : 
Ros maris, et lauri, nigraque myrtus olent. 
Nec densz foliis buxi, fragilesque myrice, 
Nec tenues cytisi, cultaque pinus abest. 
Ovid. Art. Amat. 3, 687. 
? Strabo, p. 371. 
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The plain of Eleusis is traversed by two torrents, 
one of which, now named [anila, has its origin in 
the parts of Parnes near Phyle; the other rises in Cephissus 
Mount Citheron, and traverses the plain of Eleu-% """* 
theree, before it enters that of Eleusis. The latter 
bore the same name as the Cephissus of the Ilediov 
or plain of Athens’. 

From the earliest period of Attic history to the tries. 
expulsion of the Peisistratide, the people are said to 
have been divided into four gvAa or tribes’, which 
at first were Cecropia, Autochthon, Actza, Paralia ; 
then Cranais, Atthis, Mesogea, Diacris; then Dias, 
Athenais, Posidonias, Hephestias; and lastly Gele- 
ontes *, Aigicoreis, Argades, and Hoplite‘. Clei- 
sthenes, who assumed the administration of the re- 
public on the expulsion of the sons of Peisistratus, 
(B.c. 510.) thought to conciliate the people by 
increasing the number of tribes to ten, which re- 
ceived names from the Attic heroes Erechtheus, 
Aigeus, Pandion, Leos, Acamas, (neus, Cecrops, 


* Pausan. Attic. 38, 5. Euseb., Cassiodor., Chron. in Ha- 
drian. 

* Concerning the division of the Attic people into ¢vdAai, 
gparpia, and yérn, a part of the subject not essential in a work 
of topography, see Thirlwall’s Hist. of Greece II, c. 11. and 
App. 1. and Arnold's Thucydides, App. 3. 

* or Teleontes. This division of the four tribes seems to 
have been carried with the Ionic migration into Asia. See the 
inscriptions of Teus and Cyzicus, in the Inscriptiones Antique 
of Chishull and Pococke. 

* Herodot. 5, 66. Euripid. Ion 1575. Plutarch. Solon 23. 
Stephan. in Aiyedpec. J, Poll. 8, 109. 

12 
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Hippothoon, Ajax, Antiochus’; and these ten tribes 
continued to classify the freemen of Attica or citi- 
zens of Athens during the two most illustrious cen- 
turies of Athenian history. On the liberation of 
Athens from Cassander, B. c. 307, when Demetrius 
and his father Antigonus were dignified as Qe: 
owrnpec, two new tribes were founded, to which their 
names were attached: but about the year 260 B. c. 
the Antigonis was changed into Ptolemais in honour 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who assisted the Athenians 
with his fleet, and built for them a gymnasium ; 
about sixty years later, when Attalus was the ally of 
Athens against Philip and the Rhodians, the tribe 
Demetrias became the Attalis. Finally, in the reign 
of Hadrian, the Hadrianis was formed, and named 
in honour of that emperor. Another division of the 
Attic people continued also to prevail to the latest 
period, which was both political and geographical: 1. 
The ’Aoroi or ‘Aoreic, 2. The edteic, 3. The Napartete 
or Tlapadio, 4. The Mesoyeo: or Mecoyattc, 5. The 
Ataxpio: or Ataxpsic ®. The first were dwellers in the 
city ; the second, in the plain surrounding it, as far as 
the hills and harbours: the third were the borderers 
of the southern and eastern coast: the fourth were 
the inhabitants of the country included within 
Hymettus, Pentelicum, and the Paralia: the fifth 


1 These names are placed in the order of precedence of the 
tribes on the monuments. 

* Herodot. 1, 59. Thucyd. 2, 55. 56. Plutarch. Solon 13. 
Amator. 18. Precept. Polit.10. J. Poll. 8,109. Stephan. in 
Ilediov, Idpadoc. Hesych. in Acaxpeic. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 
1218. Warpocrat. in Medeaxa. Hesych. in Mapadw. Suid. in 
Idpada, Tapadwy, Medceic. 
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occupied all the north-eastern heights as far as 
the frontiers of Boeotia. These were called the 
xwpa or districts of Attica’. 

Each @vAy or tribe was subdivided into Sino, the Demi. 
whole number of which about the year 200 B.c. 
was 170. Four more appear to have been after- 
wards added’, The arrangement of the demi under 
their respective tribes, which took place at the time 
of Cleisthenes, continued until the latest period of 
Attic autonomy, with little alteration beyond that 
which was inevitable on the addition of the three 
new tribes. The arrangement appears to have been 
governed in some measure by considerations of lo- 
cality ; thus we find the neighbouring towns of Rham- 
nus, Marathon, Tricorythus, and (noe, all arranged 
under the tribe Mantis; Aphidna and Titacide, which 
were both in the adjacent part of Diacria, in the same 
tribe ; in like manner Myrrhinus, Pallene, Semachus, 
and Pentele, were in the Antiochis; Prasie, and Stei- 
ria, in the Pandionis ; Thore, Agilia, Amphitrope, 
Besa, and Anaphilystus, in the Antiochis. On the other 
hand, Probalinthus, one of the Marathonian Tetra- 
polis, was not of the same tribe as the other towns, 
but of the Pandionis. Of four adjacent demi, 
called the Tetracomi, Peireeus, and Thymeetade, 
were of the Hippothoontis, Phalerum of the Mantis, 


* Hesych. in Ataxpeic. 

* Tlodkguwy 6 xeptnynric rérrapa iy3dia ovvéypae wepl ray 
dvaOnparwy év ry “AxpordAe’ ro & avddoyov ovpBalver wat ént 
Trav d\Awy pepwr Tijg wéAEwS Kal Tic ywpac’ ’Edevoiva re eimdy 
éva tev txaroy Kui EBdouhxovra Shywy (mpoc dé xal rerrdpwy de 
gacty) oidéva rwv dhAwy wrdpaxey. Strabo, p. 396.  xairoc 
Exardy EBdopihxovra recodpwy (pact) dijpwy dvrwy rijc 'Arruxijc, bv 
modAoi Aaprpa eixoy Sinyhpara. Eustath. in Il. B. 546, 
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and Xypete of the Cecropis, while Corydallus, 
another demus situated not far from Peireeus, was 
of the same tribe as that demus. It appears there- 
fore, that the tribe can seldom afford any more 
than a slight presumption as to the locality of the 
demus. 

Every Attic citizen was enrolled in one of the 
demi, and this domiciliary distinction was added on 
all public occasions to his own name and that of his 
father. In consequence of this custom, the ancient 
inscriptions of Attica have furnished us with the 
names of a great number of the demi: many others 
are met with in ancient authors, particularly in the 
Lexica of Harpocration, Stephanus, Hesychius, Sui- 
das, and others; so that we are very nearly in pos- 
session of the names of all the demi. 

Of the greater part of these, it cannot be expected 
that we should find sufficient evidence for fixing the 
positions, as they were of too little importance to 
claim the notice of history. Many of them, it may 
be supposed, were only communities, like our paro- 
chial divisions, spread over a certain tract of land, 
and having a common temple or place of assembly, 
in some part of the little territory, either with or 
without a surrounding cluster of houses. Vestiges 
of public buildings, marking the sites of demi, 
are found in every part of Attica. They consist 
generally of foundations formed of the native marble 
of that country, wrought in the finished manner 
customary among the Athenians. Remains of sculp- 
ture and architecture are frequent also, and ancient 
wells, the marble peristomia of which are worn 
on every side into deep notches by the action of 
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bucket-ropes in a long course of ages. But although 
the sites of the ancient demi are thus proved, their 
names in numerous instances, it is impossible to 
determine. In the accompanying map, therefore, I 
have inserted no ancient name without some reason 
for so placing it, and in stating those reasons in the 
following pages, I shall unite with them all the 
incidents of Attic history which may serve to illus- 
trate the inquiries. 

As no people in Greece were so much in the 
habit of engraving lapidary inscriptious as the Athe- 
nians, it cannot be doubted that many positions of 
demi will hereafter be ascertained, by the discovery 
of inscriptions, when Attica shall be more thoroughly 
explored, and especially by means of excavations on 
the ancient sites. 

The modern names of Attica being less frequently 
of Sclavonic origin than those of most of the other 
parts of Greece, old Attic names, more or less 
corrupted, are often recognised in existing names. 
In Attica, however, as in every part of Greece, 
we may not unfrequently observe that the ancient 
name, where it has survived, is no longer attached 
to the site to which it anciently belonged; the 
inhabitants, from various causes, having found a 
new place of settlement more eligible. But it has 
generally been in the same district, and hence the 
name is seldom far removed from the ancient posi- 
tion, and seldom fails therefore to give a presump- 
tion of locality, which may often be more precisely 
confirmed by existing ruins. In like manner, 
although inscribed marbles have frequently been 
moved from the places where they were erected, 
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to serve for building materials, or for the purpose 
of being preserved in churches, they have seldom 
been transferred to any great distance from their 
original situations. Nevertheless the name of a 
demus, when occurring in such inscriptions, cannot 
always be accepted as a proof even of vicinity, for 
the same reason that the names of all the demi of 
Attica may be found on the sculptured records of 
Athens. But there are two kinds of monuments, 
seldom found far from the demus, to which the 
inscribed demotes belonged, namely, simple sepul- 
chral monuments, and simple dedications. Thus 
when we read on an ancient tombstone TimoxAne 
NavorxAnove Ilaavedc, or ‘AoyéroArc Kv@novo¢ avé- 
Onxev, we may suspect that Peania and Cytherus 
were not far distant from the places where the mar- 
bles were found; for it is to be believed, that in 
general the Attic citizen was buried in his demus, 
and that comparatively few demote would erect 
monuments in a foreign demus. 

We may begin by endeavouring to indicate the 
positions of the twelve townships into which Attica 
was divided before the time of Theseus, who was 
said to have collected the divided strength of Attica 
into one 7odtc, the towns continuing to be xepat, 
until the division of all Attica into demi’. 

Our further remarks on the topography of Attica 
may be conveniently divided into, | 

1. The demi of the Iediov or Plain of Athens. 

2. The demi of the Paralia and Mesogea. 


1 Lower Athens probably consisted at first of separate 
comz, which division was retained in the city, together with 
that of demi, to the latest ages. 
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3. The demi of Diacria, Mount Parnes, and the 
northern frontier. 

4. The demi westward of the Plain of Athens, 
including the island of Salamis. 

Before the time of Theseus, Attica was said to 
have been divided like other Ionic states into 
twelve confederate townships; of these the names 
were Cecropia, Tetrapolis, Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, 
Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cytherus, Sphettus, 
Cephisia, Phalerus '. 

Cecropia became the Acropolis of Athens, and Cecropia. 
Phalerus its principal harbour, which, as the mari- Phalerus. 
time power of Athens increased, fell into the con- 
dition of a subordinate haven, its demus having been 
included in the great maritime city founded by The- 
-mistocles. Eleusis alone, although a demus like the Eleusis. 
others, continued, in consequence of the respect 
paid to its sacred character, to be distinguished as 
& modu, and was the only place in Attica, except 
Athens, which coined its own money. 

Tetrapolis which although numbered among the re¢trapolis. 
twelve cities, was in fact a corporation of four towns, 
continued to be a district known by the name of its 
chief town Marathon, and the four places which had 
composed it, became Attic demi. All the remaining 
cities sunk into demi, although most of them, in 
consequence of those local advantages which had ren- 
dered them important in the earlier ages, still enjoyed 
some superiority over the generality of the demi of 
Attica. Deceleia, Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cy- 
therus, Sphettus, and Cephisia, were still among 
the principal towns of Attica at a late period. 

' Philochorus ap. Strab. p. 397. Etymol. M. in ’Exaxpia 


xwpa. Plutarch. Thes. 24, 
VOL, Il. Cc 
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Deceleia stood in the direct road from Athens to 
Oropus; it was distant from the former about 120 
stades, and as much from the frontier of Boeotia, and 
it commanded a view of the city'. Mardonius with 
his Persians retreated by the road of Deceleia from 
Attica into Beeotia, previously to the battle of Pla- 
tea’. In the nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Lacedemonians under Agis fortified Dece- 
leia, and by means of this fortress were enabled, 
instead of retreating out of Attica at the end of 
each summer, as they had done at the beginning 
of the war, to maintain themselves all the winter 
in a position which gave them the facility of plun- 
dering a great part of Attica; at the same time that 
they prevented the Athenians from cultivating the 
surrounding lands, and forced them to convey their 
supplies from Eubcea by navigating round Cape Su- 
nium, instead of employing the direct road by land 
through the Oropia®. This loss of Deceleia was fol- 
lowed by a succession of pecuniary difficulties and 
military disasters, which at the end of eight years 
ended in the capture of Athens, when the garrison 
of Deceleia was withdrawn. 

Considering these circumstances, we can hardly 


‘doubt that Deceleia was at or near the modern 


Tatoy, where a peaked-height is a conspicuous 
object from the Acropolis, and bears from thence 


1 "Améyer dé f AexéXeca oradiovg padtora rij¢ rav “AOnvaiwy 
mOAEWwS EiKoot Kal Exardy’ raparAnowwy dé ov TOAAM TrEOY Kal Eri 
Tiic¢ Bowriac* éri dé ry mweciw Kal rij¢ ywpacg roig Kpariorote Eg TO 
Kakxoupyeiy gkodopeiro TO Teixoc, Emipavec péxpt Tij¢ rwy ‘AOnvaiwy 
modewc. Thucyd. 7,19. See also Thucyd. 6, 93; 7, 18. 

? Herodot. 9, 15. * Thucyd. 7, 27. 28. 
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N. 17 E. It is situated near the entrance of a 
defile which leads on the eastern side of Mount Parnes 
from the upper part of the plain of Athens to Oropus 
as well as to Tanagra. The exact site of the demus is 
probably marked by a fountain, near which are many 
remains of antiquity. The Lacedzmonian fortress 
occupied perhaps the peaked height; for it was 
situated at such an elevation, that Agis, in the 
twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian war, observed 
from thence the Athenian corn-ships entering the 
Peirzeus’. The direct distance of this point from 
the Acropolis of Athens is twelve geographical miles, 
or something less than eleven from the walls 
of Athens; which sufficiently agrees with the 120 
stades of Thucydides, according to the ordinary 
proportion of road distance in stades to the geogra- 
phical mile, to leave little or no question as to the 
position of Deceleia *. 

We are informed by Herodotus, that when the Aphidna. 
Tyndaride invaded Attica in search of their sister 
Helena, whom Theseus had concealed at Aphidna, 
and intrusted to the care of his friend Aphidnus, 
the Decelenses revealed the secret to the Lacede- 


* Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 1, § 25. 

? On the uniformity of the stade, as a measure of distance, see 
** On the stade as a linear measure,” in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, ix. 1. If some of the distances in Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides are found to exceed the truth, when mea- 
sured by the stade of 600 Greek feet, we may attribute it to the 
distances having been computed and not measured, computations 
of distance generally erring in excess. Measured distances, or 
such as must have been correctly known, are generally found to 
agree with the stade of 600 Greek feet. 
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monians, and showed them the way to Aphidna ; 
and that for this service the latter not only con- 
ferred several privileges at Sparta on the Dece- 
lenses, but spared their lands when they laid waste 
the neighbouring parts of Attica in the Pelopon- 
nesian war’. This occurrence affords a presump- 
tion that Aphidna was in a strong and retired situ- 
ation not far from Deceleia. An Athenian decree, 
cited in one of the orations of Demosthenes, which 
was delivered when the Athenians were alarmed by 
the advance of Philip into Phocis* (in the year B.c. 
346), not only confirms this opinion, but shows that 
Aphidna was more distant than Deceleia from 
Athens. The decree required all the people of Attica 
to collect their effects in certain fortresses: those 
who lived within 120 stades of the city, in Athens or 


1 Herodot. 9, 73. Diodor. 4, 63. Plutarch. Thes. 32. Pau- 
san. Attic. 41,4. Lacon. 18, 3. Poet Cyclici, et Aleman. ap. 
Schol. Il. T. 242. Isocrat. Encom. Helen. II. p. 339, Auger. 
Stephan., Harpocrat. in Tiraxicar. Callim. ap. Etym. M. in 
aprpevw. Conf. Stephan. in AexéXeca, In this famous legend of 
poetical times we have the names of the apynyéra:, or eponymous 
heroes of several demi, and hence a presumption of the vicinity 
of those demi to each other. It was related that the Lacedzemo- 
nians were joined by troops from Megara under Timalcus, son of 
Megareus, who was slain in the war; that they were assisted 
by Marathus and Ecademus of Attica; that the Aphidnei were 
defeated in the field, chiefly by the valour of Marathus, who 
devoted himself to death on the occasion; and that Aphidna 
was finally taken by the treachery of Titacus, a native, and 
sacked by the Dioscuri. The hostility of the neighbouring towns, 
Marathon and Deceleia, and the treachery of Titacus, are too 
much in the style of Grecian history of all ages not to lenda 
great colour of truth to the whole story, although of so distant 
an age. 

? Demosth. pro Cor. p. 238, Reiske. 
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Peirzeus; those beyond that distance, in Eleusis, 
Phyle, Aphidna, Rhamnus, and Sunium. As the 
land frontier alone was immediately threatened by 
the movement of Philip, it is clear that Eleusis, 
Phyle, Aphidna, and Rhamnus, formed a chain of 
fortresses towards the frontier, Athens, Peirseeus, and 
Sunium, having been the only places of security 
thought necessary in the interior of Attica. 

Eleusis and Rhamnus commanded the two mari- 
time extremities of the line; and Phyle and Dece- 
leia protected the two principal passes over the 
great heights of Parnes. We are led, therefore, to 
seek for Aphidna in a position between Deceleia 
and Rhamnus. As we may presume that the twelve 
townships of Attica were natural divisions of its ter- 
ritory, and that the towns stood in some advantage- 
ous situation in the midst of each, we are at once 
led to place Aphidna in some part of the upper 
valley of the river of Marathon; the fertility of 
which now supports the villages of Lidsia, Beldsi, 
Tzurka, Mazi, Kapandriti, and some others. In the 
midst of this country rises a strong and conspicuous 
height named Kotréni', upon which are considerable 
remains indicating the site of a fortified demus’. 
Here, therefore, we may with confidence place 


? This name is found attached to three heights in Diacria. It 
belongs to the most ancient language of Greece, and in Italy 
was applied, with a slight metathesis, to two Greek cities, of 
which that of Etruria was a Pelasgic foundation. The word has 
the same origin, and is almost synonymous with kpac, xopve, 
Kopug?, KdptvOoc. 

? 1 am indebted for this information to George Finlay, Esq., of 
Lidésia, whose valuable observations on the Topography of Attica, 


Thoricus, 
Cephisia. 


Brauron, 
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Aphidna'. Its distance from Athens is about six- 
teen miles, half as much from Marathon, and 
something less from Deceleia. 

Thoricus and Cephisia still preserve their ancient 
names little altered. The ruins of the former prove 
that it continued to maintain in the most opulent 
times of Attic history a great share of its original 
importance as one of the twelve cities, and the same 
is equally shown with regard to Cephisia by the 
evidence of history ’. 

Although the text of Pausanias, in alluding to the 
situation of Brauron, is obviously defective, we may 
deduce from it that Brauron was, in regard to the 
Marathonian district, in a direction opposite to that 
of Rhamnus*. From Strabo we collect only that 
Brauron was among the demi on or near the eastern 
shore of Attica ‘*, and that near Brauron there was a 
river named Erasinus®. The maritime position of 


both printed and manuscript, have been very useful to me in this 
second edition. For the former see Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, III. p. 396 seq., and Remarks on the 
Topography of Oropia and Diacria (with a Map), 12mo. 
Athens, 1838. 

* Mr. Finlay copied at Spata, a neighbouring village ..... 
duwy ’"Agu(dvaioc). 

2 See below, in Section II. 

* Mapafdvog 0 dméxet rH pév Boavpwdv. Pausan. Attic. 33, 1. 
. 2 2 « « » Mapadivoc O€ oradiovg padcora éihxovra améyet “Pap- 
voug Thy mapa Oadaccar lovory Ec 'Qowmrdy. 33, 2. It seems clear 
that Pausanias had stated the distance of Brauron from Marathon. 

* Strabo, p. 398, 399. 

° ’Epagivov. . . . pet d€ Kat dAAog dpwrupoce Ex Tic "ApKadiac 
ee ee a Kai 0 €v tH ’Arrixy xara Bpavpdéva. Strabo, p. 
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Brauron is evident also from other authorities'; as 
Hesychius therefore defines Diacria as extending 
from Parnes to Brauron’, and as the name of Diacria 
implies a mountainous district, the inference is na- 
tural, that Brauron was at the southern extremity 
of the heights of Pentelicum, where they are lost 
in the plain of Mesogea, and where we find a river, 
or torrent, the most considerable on the eastern side 
of Attica, next to that of Marathon. On the other 
hand, the modern name Vraona, which seems to be 
nothing more than a slight corruption of Bpaveova, 
the ordinary Romaic form of Boavpwv, is an argument 
that Brauron was situated near the two villages of that 
name, or further south than the river just mentioned ; 
to which we may add, that the name of Rafina, a 
village on that river, is evidently the Romaic corrup- 
tion of “Apagjv, the name of an Attic demus. The 
vicinity of Brauron and Araphen is proved by the 
fact that “AAai “Apagnvidec, or Hale of Araphen, so 
called to distinguish it from Hale A¢xonides, was the 
situation of the temple of Diana Tauropolus, whose 
statue, brought from Scythia by Iphigeneia, was said 
to have been landed at Brauron *, whence we may 
infer that Hale, afterwards a demus, was in the 
time of the twelve cities a subordinate place in the 
district of Brauron. On the sea-shore between Ra- 
fina and the two villages called the Vradnes, some 
remains of antiquity have been observed at a place 


' Euripid. Iphig. in Taur. 1450, 1462. Callim. hymn. ad 
Dian. 178. Nonni Dionys. 13, 186. Pausan. Attic. 33, 1. 
Lacon. 16, 6. 

* 1 xWpa Atcaxpia ad Mapynfo¢g cig Bpavpwya, Hesych. in 
Atuxpeic. 


* Eurip. Pausan, 1. 1. 
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which derives the name of 'AXuy from a lagoon and 
marshy place, where salt works may once have existed; 
for Aliki is a name commonly found in such situations, 
and is, in fact, the Romaic form of ‘Adai, or rather 
the adjective of the district () ywea ‘AXtxn), which has 
superseded the noun of the place (Adat). I am 
inclined to believe, therefore, that these three names, 
Rafina, Aliki, and Vra6éna, thus found in the rela- 
tive situations which might be expected of Araphen, 
Hale, and Brauron, indicate nearly the real situation 
of those three places. In this case we must suppose, 
that in the time of Pausanias the Brauronia was, in 
common parlance, supposed to extend as far north as 
the heights of Pentelicum; and that, if the river 
of Rafina was the ancient Erasinus, Strabo’s words, 
kata Bpavowva, describing the situation of that river, 
are to be taken with the same kind of latitude as 
the expression of Pausanias. That of Hesychius is 
still more easily explained, as the Brauronia was in 
fact the northernmost district of Paralia. As to the 
river, it is not unlikely that the torrent of Vraénes 
may have been the Erasinus, and that the name of 
the river of Rafina, although a larger stream, may 
not have reached us. 

If Thoricus and Brauron occupied all the eastern 
Paralia, the country which lay between those dis- 
tricts and Mount Hymettus was probably divided 
between the townships of Sphettus and Cytherus: 
for neither of these would seem from Strabo to 
have been very near the southern or eastern shores 
of Paralia. But which of these towns was to the 
north, and which to the south, may be disputed. The 
only argument that has been adduced in favour of a 
southern situation to Sphettus is, that in the Attic 
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mythology, the brothers Sphettus and Anaphlystus, 
sons of Troezen, migrated into Attica'; and that 
the demus Anaphlystus having been on the south- 
ern coast, opposite to the Troezenia, Sphettus was 
similarly situated. In this case, we must suppose 
that although near the coast, it was not sufficiently 
so to have entered into the enumeration of the ma- 
ritime demi by Strabo. The only circumstance 
indicative of the situation of Sphettus occurs in con- 
nexion with an event of the heroic times of Athens 
related by Plutarch, as well as by Philochorus, an 
Athenian antiquary of the best authority, but whose 
allusions to places are unfortunately, as so often 
happens in ancient history, those of a person, who 
having been well acquainted with them himself, sup- 
poses the same information in his readers. In the 
division of the kingdom made by the sons of Pandion 
the second, A’geus had the Cecropian city and plain, 
together with the supreme authority ; Megaris fell to 
the lot of Nisus, Diacria to Lycus, and to Pallas the 
southern part of Attica, that is to say, Paralia, including 
Mesogea’. Pallas, finding that his expected succes- 


* Pausan. Corinth. 30,8. Stephan. in ’AvagdAverog, Lpyrric. 
2 Thv & cig rérrapa pépn dtavopy, add\dkQwv ddAwe cipnxdrwr, 
apket ravra rapa Lopoxdéove Aaeiv* gyol & 6 Aiyeve, dre 6 warhp 
W PLoEY, 
"Epot pév amedbeiy cic axrac role yijc, 
Tlpeofseia veiuact rp dé Ath... . 
Tov dvrimdevpoy kijroy EvBolag vépec’ 
Niow O€ riy Spopoy ékatpet yOdva 
Lkeipwvoe axrijc? rij¢ d€ yijc ro mp0¢ vérov 
‘O okXnpdcg obrog Kai yi'yarrac EKTPE~wY 
Ednyxe HddAag. 
Strabo, p. 392. 
V. et Apollod. 3, 15. Schol, Aristoph. Vesp. 1218. 
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sion to the throne was cut off by the return to Athens 
of Theseus, son of Aigeus, made war upon those 
princes, and marched upon Athens from Sphettus by 
the Sphettian way, having secretly placed a body of 
troops at Gargettus under command of his two sons, 
who were ordered as soon as the Athenians should 
advance against Pallas, and be engaged in action with 
him, to march rapidly and take possession of the city. 
But the stratagem of Pallas was useful only to his 
enemies. His herald of the demus Agnus betrayed 
the scheme to Theseus, who forthwith attacked and 
destroyed the troops at Gargettus, which caused the 
dispersion of those of Pallas’. As Mount Hymettus 
lies directly between Athens and the Mesogea, and 
is too high, steep, and rocky, to admit of the suppo- 
sition of any road of great traffic having crossed its 
summit, we may presume that the Sphettian way 
rounded either the northern or southern side of the 
mountain; or that it traversed the pass which sepa- 
rated the greater from the lesser Hymettus. On the 


‘ gal dueXdvrec Eavrovg, of pev éupavadc Lpynrrobev Exwpouy Ext 
tO “Aory pera Tov marpoc, ot d€ Tapynrrot KptWarrec iavrovc 
> no t é ‘ , s ~ « * o J oe es r 
Evnopevoy we CryoGev éemcBnoopevoe Toig vmEvavTiotg’ nv ce Ki}oVs 

> 9% = s yg t v te ae - ~ 
per avrwyv avip "Ayvovows bvopa Aewe* obrog Ebtryyette TO Onoei 
ra PeBovrevpéva roig TadAavridaccs 6 dé ékaipyne Emtmecwy roic 
évedpevovor mavrag duepHeper. Plutarch. Thes. 13. 

IldAAavrog éexcbcivac raicg "A@hvate duavooupe vou Kat rv Lonr- 
riav doy mpopavac Ctamopevopévov Eri ro” Aoru pera Tij¢ duvapewcs 
avrov, of rovTov maidec Kara BovAnoty rod marpoc T'apynrrot éyKxabi- 

* ~ t ~ fy ba a © ~ 4 
Covet pera rev HAcKwroy, ty’ dray éretéeAOworv ot “AOnvaioe cai 
6 Wada cup Baryn, & éEpddov xpoorecdvrec AG Bwoe rv wrod. 
avip O& Tic, O¢ ExnpdKevoe TO WddAarrt, dwayyéArEe TY Onoei Td 
yivopevov' 06 O& mpoorEcWY peTa TOY HAKWwTaY abrove dvarpel. 
Philochorus ap. Schol. in Méacpa gevywr aiparog NadXavridor. 
Eurip. Hippol. 35, 
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first supposition, the Sphettian way would have en- 
tered Athens at the gate Diomeix, on the north- 
eastern side of the city; on the two latter, at the 
Phaleric gate. But Pallene was to the north-east- 
ward of the city. This is proved by the fable of 
Minerva having gone to Pallene for a mountain to 
place before the Acropolis, when she dropt Lyca- 
bettus in her way back to Athens’, and still more 
clearly by the fact that Pallene was in the road from 
Marathon to Athens, at about two-thirds of the 
distance *. The Sphettian way, therefore, passed 
through the opening between Hymettus and Pen- 
telicum, and Pallene was in that opening. In this 
situation, not far from the foot of Pentelicum, in the 
way from Athens to the Pentelic quarries, is a small 
village, named Garit6, which is exactly the modern 
pronunciation of Tapynrroc *. Here therefore, or near 
it, we find a position exactly suited to the design of 
Pallas, if we suppose him to have waited for the attack 
of Theseus at the northern extremity of Hymettus, 
two or three miles to the southward of Gargettus. 
Had the Sphettian road approached Athens from the 
south, it would have been absurd in Pallas to station 
his sons at a place six or eight miles to the northward 


* Amelesagoras ap. Antigon, Caryst. 12. See Topog. of 
Athens, p. 205. 

® See below in Sect. IT. 

* The importance of Gargettus is shown by the frequent occur- 
rence of its demotic name in ancient authors and inscriptions. 
One of its demotz was the famous Epicurus (Diog. Laért. 10, 1). 
Stephanus (in v.) designates it as a roduc Kat djpoc. At Kharvati, 
two miles to the south-east of Garito, on a sepulchral stone, are the 
following: Nixw» Kréwvoc Vapyitric—Krewv Nikwvoc Papyyrreog. 
Nikwy Kréwvoc Vapyirrwcg—a grandfather, father, and son. 
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of the city, while he entered the plain near its oppo- 
site extremity ; thus placing between the two bodies 
not only a distance of sixteen or eighteen miles, but 
in the middle of that space, the city and the strong 
ground lying between it and Hymettus. which must 
have prevented either party from assisting the other, 
or even from knowing how he was employed. Sphet- 
tus, therefore, I am disposed to place in the northern 
part of the Mesogeea, and Cytherus in the south- 
ern. 

Possibly Spata, not far from which are consider- 
able remains of a demus, may be a corruption of 
Sphettus, and may nearly indicate the site of this 
ancient town. Such a central situation in the Me- 
sogeea seems the only one well adapted to the fact, 
that the Sphettian Way led round the northern 
extremity of Hymettus. 

As to Cytherus there is none but the slightest 
indication of its locality. ‘Elymbo ("EAvuzoc), a vil- 
lage situated a few miles inland from AnAfyso, in the 
most considerable valley of this part of Attica, ap- 
pears from extant remains to have occupied the site 
of a demus of some importance. The village bears 
the same name as a remarkable mountain which rises 
above it on the north, and which has evidently pre- 
served its ancient appellation ', although not recorded 
in history. At some period of time, now probably 
very distant, the name of the mountain appears to 
have superseded that of the demus which stood on 
the site of the village. Here a fragment, of a dedi- 
catory inscription, contains the remains of a demotic 


* Mount Olympus of Thessaly is now called “EAvpmoc. 
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adjective, which will not admit of any restoration 
but Kv@nowc', This situation of Cytherus at the 
southern end of the inland country, embraced by 
Paralia, would correspond perfectly with the suppo- 
sition of Sphettus having been at Spata, according to 
what has already been presumed as to the relative 
situation of those two places. 

Of the twelve townships, Epacria alone remains to Epaecria. 
be located. Its district bordered upon that of the 
Tetrapolis of Marathon’; and as the name indicates 
that it was mountainous, we are confined to the east- 
ern and south-eastern heights of Brilessus; for the 
districts of Cephisia, Aphidna, and Rhamnus, pressed 
closely upon Tetrapolis to the north and west. 
Within those limits, the most remarkable situation, 
and that best adapted to have been the xarocxia of 
the district in early ages, is Pikérmi, where a strong 
position on a perennial stream, at a distance of four 
or five miles from the sea, added to some vestiges of 
buildings and several inscriptions, are proofs of a Hel- 
lenic site. That these vestiges are not greater may 
be attributed to the natural advantages of the place, 
which, though now occupied only by a Metokhi, 
caused a town to be here situated under the Byzan- 
tine empire, as demonstrated by churches and other 
remains; among which are ruins of aqueducts, and 
the vestiges of a castle, on a height which forms 


ae APXED . we. ee 
(KYO)HPIOZANEOHKEN, 
Mr. Finlay, to whom I am indebted for this inscription, remarks 
that there are many extensive and curious remains at ‘Elymbo. 
* "Eraxpia: bvopa ywpag tAnoloy TerpardAewe xetpérnc. Bek- 


ker. Anecd, Gr. I. p. 259. 
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the chief feature of the place'. The same advantages, 
which thus retained here a part of the population in 
the declining ages of Attica, are likely in early times 
to have made it the position of one of the twelve 
Cecropian cities. 

The name Epacria was employed as that of a dis- 
trict by Philochorus*, but probably as synonymous 
with Diacria, for such also is its meaning in the 
Etymologicum*. From an inscription of an earlier 
time than that of Philochorus, Epacria appears to 
have been one of the Attic demi, near Plotheia and 
Hale *. 


1 Mr. Finlay remarks that ‘ foundations of modern times extend 
over a circumference of two miles, and show that in no very dis- 
tant age Pikérmi has been the most populous place in Attica, 
next to Athens.” 

* Pirdxopoc dé rijc "Exaxpiag gyot rov dijpov. Stephan. in 
Unpaxida 

® *AOnvaiovg madXat kwpnddy oixodyrag mpwrocg Kéxpwi) svvaya- 
yw KaT@KigEV cic woAetg CvoKaidexa’ Kal ry Trav wodtT@Y Exwru- 
piay ad’ éavrod Kexporiay mpoonydpevoe’ dvo dé rerpawddec 
éxaXecev, ék TEecodpwy woAEwY ExaTépay poipay Karaorioac’ rpeic 
dé rag Aowwde éraxpidag w@vopage’ Kal 1) Tpoceyne XWpa, ravraic 
raicg Tptoly duwvyipwe abraic ’Eraxpia éxadeiro. Etym. M. in 
’"Eraxpia ywpa. It appears that Cecrops gave the name of 
Cecropia to the principal city of the twelve, afterwards the 
Acropolis of Athens ; and that he classed the remaining eleven in 
three poipa:, two of four cities each, and one of three cities. The 
latter portion was called Epacria, and its cities the Epacrides. 
These cities probably were Epacria itself, which perhaps had an- 
other name, Aphidna, and Tetrapolis Marathonia. One of the 
two Tetrapolitan portions we may conjecture to have consisted 
of Cephisia, Deceleia, Eleusis, and Phalerum: the other, of 
Cytherus, Sphettus, Thoricus, and Brauron. 

* Boeckh, C, Ins. Gr. No. 82. 


SECTION I. 
The Demi of the plain of Athens. 


THe demi, which immediately surrounded the city 
on the east, north, and west, were Agryle, Coele, and 
the exterior portions of Diomeia and the Ceramenses. 
Of these enough has been said in another place. 
Bordering on them were Alopece, the Lacciada, 
Colonus, and (Lum. 

The situation of Alopece is ascertained from He- Alopece. 
rodotus and A‘schines; the former of whom states it 
to have been near Cynosarges', and the latter at 
eleven or twelve stades from the city wall’. Hence 
it appears to have been situated in the vale of the 
llissus, at the distance of a mile and a half from the 
ancient walls of Athens, and not far from Ambel6- 
kipo; in which village some remains of an ancient 
building in the church may be those of a temple of 
Venus at Alopece, alluded to in an Attic inscription’. 


1 "Ayxtporlov sist ragat rij¢ "Arrixijg “AXwrexnot ayxov rou 
"HpaxAniov rou é€v Kuvocdpyei. Herodot. 5, 63. 

>... + 708 "Adwrexiot xwpiov, 6 iv drwber rod retyoug Evdexa 
i) Cwdexa orddca. AEschin. c. Timarch. p. 119, Reiske. 


eee o Ebrvyiavoy MadAwvor, tepacdpevoy rijg "AXwre- 


knoe Adpodirne ....- Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No, 395. 
ll 
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Lacciadew. ‘The Lacciade, or Lacienses, were on the Sacred 
Way to Eleusis, between the outer Cerameicus and 
the Cephissus’. They had the honour of being the 
demus to which the family of Miltiades belonged *. 

Colonus, Colonus has been still more renowned by the 
verses of Sophocles, who was himself enrolled in this 
demus. Its situation was at ten stades from Dipy- 
lum, near the Academy and the river Cephissus *. 
Here was a sacred enclosure of the Eumenides, and 
a temple of Neptune, with altars of Neptune Hip- 
pius, Minerva Hippia, Ceres, Jupiter, and Prome- 
theus, together with heroa of Peirithous, Theseus, 
(Edipus, and Adrastus*. The temple of Neptune 
and the sacred grove were burnt by Antigonus, and 
Pausanias found there only the heroa and some of 
the altars. The two small, but conspicuous heights, 
which gave name to the spot, are easily recognized a 
little to the north of the Academy, between that site 
and the village of Sepolia; and a few remains of 
Hellenic buildings are still found upon the spot. 

€umCe- (Qium Cerameicum was a demus distinguished, 

ame ™ by its adjunct, from another (Zum, near Deceleia, 
surnamed Deceleicum. The name shows the former 
to have been near the outer Cerameicus; and as 
Colonus and the Lacciade were adjacent to the 
great cemetery on the north-west and west, it seems 


1 Pausan. Attic. 37, 1. See below in Section LY. 

? Plutarch. Cimon 4. Alcibiad. 22. 

* Thucyd. 8, 67. Cicero de Fir. 5, 1. Sophocl. Cid. Col. 
719. 

* Sophoc. Cid. Col. 499. Thucyd. 8, 67. Apollod. 3, 5, 
§ 9. Scho]. Sophoe. in arg. Gid. Col. Pausan. Attic. 30, 4. 
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necessary to place (Lum to the south-west, between 
the Sacred Way and the northern Long Wall. 

The Thymoetade, Xypetwones, Peirxenses, and 
Phalerenses, formed the Tetracomi’, who had a tem- 
ple of Hercules common to the four demi*. The 
two former demi, therefore, were near the maritime 
city. 

The Thymecetade who derived their name from Thyme- 
Thymeetas, king of Attica, possessed a port; for we “"" 
are told by Plutarch, that, according to the Athenian 
antiquary Cleidemus, Theseus here built some ships 
intended for his expedition to Crete, and that he 
chose this place in order to be free from the obser- 
vation of strangers*. Hence the Thymeetade seem 
to have been the inhabitants of the small circular 
harbour at the entrance of the Strait of Salamis, 
which bordered on the demus of Corydalus, and 
which received the name of Phoron from the frauds 
there committed against the Athenian revenue *, 
Here we still find the foundations of a temple upon 
a height near the beach, and other remains at a 
quarter of a mile on the road to Athens, in a 
small plain belonging to a farm called Keratzini, 


t Lees roig "AOivnot Terpaxwpote, ot hoay Iepateic, Padnpeic, 
Rurerewvec, Ovporrdda. J. Poll. 4, 105. 

? "ExeXidac’ dijpoc rijc ’Arrexijg ard "Exédov fpwoc obrog 0 ard 
“EXovc, rorov peraty ovroc rov Heparéwe kal row rerpaxwytov ‘Hpa- 
krelov, Ev @ rovg yupvcovg aydvag éribecay roicg Mavabnvaiorc. 
Stephan. in v. 

5 Plutarch. Thes. 19. 

4 cig dwpwy Aepéva, dg éorey tlw rev onpeiwy Tov’ vperépou 
éuropiov. Demosth. c. Lacrit. p. 932, Reiske. oi KopvdaXsic, 
iO” 6 Pwpwy Aynjy Kal  Wurrddeia. Strabo, p. 395. 

VOL. Il. Dd 
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Xypete. 
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which lies at the foot of Mount Mgaleos. Ves- 
tiges also of an ancient causeway, similar to that of 
the Sacred Way, and leading in the direction of 
the ferry of Salamis, are seen at the foot of the moun- 
tain. It is probably the ancient road from Athens 
to the ferry. The temple, of which the foundations 
remain, may perhaps have been the Heracleium com- 
mon to the four demi; and the same Heracleium 
which Ctesias and Diodorus mention as being on 
the Attic side of the Strait of Salamis, and on the 
heights above which Phanodemus relates that Xerxes 
was seated during the battle of Salamis '; for although 
it is not in the narrowest part of the strait, the 
harbour was probably the point from whence the 
passage-boats to Salamis departed, as it is at the 
present day; whence the Heracleium became the 
most noted place on this part of the Attic shore. 

The demus Echelide having been between Pei- 
reeus and the Heracleium, in or near a marshy 
place, seems to have stood a little to the westward 
of the level, which surrounds Port Cantharus. Here 
was a statue of the hero Echelus, and here gymnic 
contests of the Panathenza were held*. Xypete, 
or the Xypetzones may possibly have stood at a 


* Ctes. ap. Phot. Myriob. p. 117. Diodor. 11, 18. Phano- 
dem. ap. Plutarch. Themist. 13. 

*"Exedoc, fpwe mapa ’AOnvaiore riyswpyevoc’ Kat dijpoc rijc 
’Arrixijc "Exedicar, amd rod xetmévov EXove rg Tory, év @ tOpurat 


TO rou "Exédov Gyadpa* mapa rd Edoc Exetv “Exedog xal ’Eyehidac 
djpog ard "Exedoc. Etymol. M. in “EyeXoc. See above, p. 33, 
n. 2. These Panathenzea were probably the lesser, some of the 
chief ceremonies of which were performed in the maritime city. 
See Topog. of Athens, p. 567. 
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remarkable insulated height a mile from the head 
of the harbour of Peirzeus, where are still seen some 
Hellenic foundations’. 

The principal demus of the plain of Athens, and Acharnm. 
the greatest in all Attica, was Acharne’, situated 
sixty stades to the northward of the city*, and con- 
sequently not far from the foot of Mount Parnes. 
It was evidently to the vicinity of the woods of this 
mountain that the Acharnenses were indebted for 
that traffic in charcoal, for which they were noted 
among the ancient Athenians‘. They possessed one 
of the most fertile plains in Attica’; they enjoyed 
a high military character °, not unnaturally connected 
with roughness of manners’, and they were so nume- 
rous as to furnish, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, 3000 hoplite, or a tenth of the whole 
regular infantry of the republic®. The Acharnenses 
had sanctuaries or altars of Apollo ‘Ayutetde, of Her- 
cules, of Minerva Hygieia, of Minerva Hippia, of 
Bacchus Melpomenus, and of Bacchus Cissus, so 


* The demus of the Xypetzones was also called Tpota, 
and according to Phanodemus, and others, Teucrus led from 
hence an Attic colony into Phrygia: from this demus therefore 
was derived the name of the celebrated Phrygian.city. Phanod. 
ap. Dionys. Hal. Antiq. Roman. 1, 61. Stephan. in Tpota. 

7. 4.+ Aydpvac, xwploy péytoroy rijc "Arrexijc rev Onpwy Kadov- 
pévwy. Thucyd. 2, 19. 

* Thucyd. 2, 21. * Aristoph. Acharn. 332. Schol. in 34, 

* Lucian. Icaro-Menip. 18. 

° Pindar. Nem. 2, 25. Aristoph. Acharn. 180. 

’ Etym. M. in Apvayapved. Senec. Hippolyt. 20. 

* Thucyd. 2, 13. 20. 


pd 2 
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called because, according to the Acharnenses, the ivy 
(xtsooc) first grew in this demus ’. 

The situation of the district of Acharne, if not the 
exact position of the town, is shown from two im- 
portant occurrences in ancient history ; the earlier of 
which gives strong reason to believe that the district 
was separate from the Iediov, or plain of Athens, or 
at least was such a distinct portion, or branch of it, 
as would afford a good defensive position to an in- 
vading force. 

When Archidamus was encamped with his Lace- 
demonians at Acharne, in the first year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, he remained the whole time in order 
of battle prepared for an attack, and did not 
descend into the plain of Athens, with the view of 
provoking the Athenians to an action, because he 
hoped to reduce them to submission by laying waste 
the country, and by keeping them shut up in the 
city*. Archidamus had marched into his position 
at Acharne, from (noe, a fortress on the confines 
of Beeotia near Eleuthere*; from thence he moved 
into the plain of Eleusis and Thria, which he 
destroyed; and after having defeated a body of 
Athenian horsemen who opposed him near the 
Rheiti, he proceeded, leaving Agaleos on his right, 
through Cecropia* to Acharne. If Cecropia was 


* Pausan. Attic. 31, 3. Epigr. ap. Suid. in Ayapveérne. 

? Tran dé rocpde Aéyerac rov "Apyldapoy wepi re rag "Ayapvac, 
we é¢ paxny ragapevoy peiva, cat é¢ rd [edioy éxeivn tH éoBody 
ov karaPijvar. Thucyd. 2, 20. 

* See Travels in Northern Greece, II. p. 375. 


* 2... Eretra xpovxwpovy, év dekiG tyovrec ro Aiyadewv 
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the part of the plain which immediately surrounds 
Athens, having been so called because it had been 
the territory of Cecropia, when Athens under this 
name was one of the twelve townships of Attica, 
we are to suppose that Archidamus, after having 
defeated the Athenian horsemen, traversed the 
pass of Dhafni, or Mount Pecilum, and skirted 
the hills from thence northward into the plain of 
Acharne. 

In the celebrated enterprise of Thrasybulus, which 
rescued Athens from Lacedemonian influence and 
from the tyranny of the Thirty, his first step was to 
march from Thebes with about seventy men, and to 
surprise the fortress of Phyle, as the most favourable 
post for further operations in Attica. The Thirty, 
after failing in an attempt to recover Phyle, formed 
a camp of cavalry and infantry at Acharne; they 
then threw some men into Peirreus, and proceeded 
to take some treacherous and cruel measures against 
the opponent party at Eleusis, which fortress they 
wished to secure to themselves in case of disaster. 
Thrasybulus, when he had collected about 700 men 
at Phyle, suddenly, one morning, attacked the Athe- 


Spoc, dua Kexpowlag two agixovro é¢ "Ayapydc. Thucyd. 
9,1. 

Some of the MSS. of Thucydides have Kpwreiac, others 
Kexpwreiag; but Kexpowia appears to have been the reading 
which Stephanus acknowledged; for, like Thucydides, he de- 
scribes Kexporia as a district (xwpa). Stephanus distinguishes 
(in vv.) the gvAn Cecropis, the xywpa Cecropia, and the demus 
Kpwreca, and cites as to the last the authorities of Phrynichus 
and Androtion. 


Leipsy- 
drium. 
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nians in their position at Acharne, and totally 
defeated them; soon afterwards, seizing upon Pei- 
reeus with equal promptitude, he obtained such a 
position as soon enabled him to effect a revolution 
at Athens’. 7 

That branch of the Ilediov, or plain of Athens, 
therefore, which is included between the foot of the 
hills of Khassié and a projection of the range of 
Azgaleos, stretching eastward from the northern 
termination of that mountain, seems to have been 
the district of the demus Acharne. Khassia, which 
is situated immediately above this plain to the 
north-west, among the woods and precipices of 
Mount Parnes, has succeeded to the importance of 
Acharne, as well as to the greater part of its com- 
merce in charcoal. 

The exact situation of the town of Acharne will 
perhaps be determined by future discoveries, Some 
Hellenic remains, situated three quarters of a mile to 
the westward of Menidhi, and which are not much 
more than sixty stades from the position of the 
Acharnic gate of Athens, have generally been taken 
for those of Acharne; but Menidhi has every 
appearance of being a corruption of Taovida, the 
accent being the same in both, and the conversion 
of II into M, as well as the dissolving of the two 
vowel sounds into one, being common in the forma- 
tion of Romaic words from the Hellenic. 

At a distance of three or four miles to the north 
of Menidhi, at the upper end of a long acclivity, 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 4. § 2. seq. Diod. 14, 32. 
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stands the Metokhi of St. Nicolas, a small monas- 
tery dependent upon that of the Holy Trinity 
(Ayia Tpiac), which is situated amidst the woods of 
the upper region of Mount Parnes. The metékhi 
is built in a strong situation upon the summit of a 
height, backed by the pine-woods of the mountain, 
and near the right bank of a remarkable torrent 
already alluded to, which descends directly from the 
summit of the mountain and flows along a broad 
gravelly bed to the Cephissus. This position, though 
it retains no vestige of antiquity, corresponds with 
the description which Herodotus gives of Leipsy- 
drium, if we admit that Menidhi is the site of 
Pronia or the Peonide; for Leipsydrium was situ- 
ated above Pxonia'. It was noted in Attic history, 
as having afforded refuge to the party opposed to the 
Peisistratide after the death of Hipparchus ; and it 
was fortified by the Alemzonidex, who were at the 
head of that party, but was soon taken by the Peisis- 
tratidee, after a battle in which the latter were suc- 
cessful. This being the only occasion upon which 
Leipsydrium is mentioned, the fortress of the Alemx- 
onide was probably only a temporary work. The 
situation is peculiarly well adapted for the object 
which the Alemzonide had in view, that of collect- 
ing their party in a fortified place from whence they 
could re-enter Athens in force. 

Following the foot of Mount Parnes from hence 
towards the pass of Tatéy, we find the remains 


' Aewbidpuov rd iwép Tawving recyicaryrec* évOavra ot ’AX- 
KHawvidac wav éxt roioe Teoorparidnot pnxavwpevor, &e. 
Herodot. 5, 62. 


(Eum, 
Decelei- 
cum. 


Cephisia. 
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of two demi; of one at the village of Varibopi, 
(Bapiurorn,) of another at three quarters of a mile 
nearer to Deceleia. The latter may perhaps be the 
(um, which was called Deceleicum from its proxi- 
mity to Deceleia, and to distinguish it from the 
demus of the same name near the Cerameicus. 

The principal demus in the upper part of the Athe- 
nian plain was Cephisia', or Cepheisia, situated at the 
foot of Mount Pentelicum, nearly opposite to Achar- 
ne. The modern name differs only from the ancient 
in the change of » into the kindred B, KnBeoia or 
KnBnota *, instead of Kn¢etoia |. Cephisia being one 
of the few situations in Attica, which enjoy the 
advantage of perennial fountains together with that 
of the vicinity of a woody mountain, was a fa- 
vourite summer-retreat of the wealthier Turks of 
Athens, unworthy successors of those Greeks and 
Romans who were formerly entertained here in the 
villa of the illustrious Athenian philosopher, who 


* Kngnota is the form most frequently found in the an- 
cient authors; but inscriptions of different dates, show that 
Knguoteig or Kngecoceic was the true orthography of the gentile 
of this demus. 

* Such is the written form of the word, though the Attic 
peasants disguise it in the pronunciation. The modern Greeks, 
even those not the most uneducated, pronounce «a like the 
English sh ; and in words ending in fa, accented on the penul- 
tima, they often remove the accent to the last syllable. To these 
corruptions the Athenians add another, peculiar to Attica and a 
few other places which were long in possession of the Franks, 
namely, that of pronouncing the K before « or « like the Italian 
C similarly placed. Thus KnBnoia, in the mouth of an Attic 
peasant, becomes (to represent it in Italian) Civiscia. 
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had adorned the place with gardens, buildings, and 
statues, and had made it the most agreeable retreat 
in Attica, in one of the most polished ages of Athe- 
nian society’. Some foundations and other vestiges 
of antiquity are still to be seen in the village of 
Kivisia. 

Stuart was the first to suggest that the village 4 i ,onia. 
of Marisi, which is situated a mile and a half 
from Kivisia on the road to Athens, is the site 
of Athmonum or Athmonia; for this demus appears 
to have been at no great distance from Athens, and 
the Amarysia, a festival in honour of Diana Amary- 
sia, whose temple was at Athmonia, to have been 
celebrated by all the Athenians ’ ; this surname of the 
goddess, therefore, may in the course of time have 
been substituted for the real name of the place*. The 


* Philost. Sophist. 2,1.§ 12. A. Gell. 18,10. The latter 
author in another place (1,2.) gives the following interesting 
account of Cephisia in the time of Herodes. ‘“ Herodes Atticus, 
vir et Greecd facundia et consulari dignitate preaeditus, arcessebat 
seepe nos, quum apud magistros Athenis essemus, in villas ei 
urbi proximas, me et Cl. V. Servilianum, compluresque alios 
nostrates, qui Romé in Greeciam ad capiendum ingenii cultum 
concesserant: atque ibi tunc, quum essemus apud eum in villa 
cui nomen est Cephisia, et stu anni et sidere autumni flagran- 
tissimo, propulsabamus caloris incommoda lucorum umbra 
ingentium, longis ambulacris et mollibus edium porticum refri- 
gerantibus, lavacris nitidis et abundis et collucentibus, to- 
tiusque ville venustate aquis undique canoris atque avibus 
personante.” 

? Pausan. 31, 3. Hesych. in ’Apapvola et "A@povdZev, 

* The following inscription in very ancient characters was found 
near Marisi HOPO?7: APTEMIA0? : TEMENG;? : 
AMAPY‘%1A? : reuévog according to the old Attic orthography 
for repévoug. 


Hephies- 
tia. 
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Athmonenses had also a very ancient temple of 
Venus Urania’. 

The Hephestiade, so called according to Stepha- 
nus from a temple of Vulcan which they possessed, 
appear from Diogenes Laértius to have bordered on 
the Cephisienses *. 

Arakli, a modern village, situated two or three 
miles westward of Kivisia and of Marasi, de- 
rives its name probably from the ‘HpaxAuov, or 
temple of Hercules, at Hephestia, mentioned by 
the same author, and indicates therefore the site 
of that demus. The names Hephestiade, Athmo- 
nenses, A‘thalide, and Dedalide, seem, like the 
modern Khalkomatadhes, to have reference to the 
smelting of copper. It is probable, therefore, that 
this manufacture was carried on in all this part of 
the plain of Athens, from the earliest to a com- 
paratively recent period ; and that the Athalide and 
Deedalide were demi not far distant from the Ath- 
monenses and Hephestiade °. 


* Pausan. Attic. 14, 6. 

* Stephan. in ‘Hgaoria . . . . ro év ‘Hopatoriadwy ywplov, J 
yelrwy Boppabev i dd0g f éx Tod Knyonordiow lepov, vordbey ro 
‘HpaxAetov ro év ‘“Hoatoriddwy. Diogen. Laért. 3, 41. 

* Hence it appears that the smelting of copper gave employ- 
ment to a large portion of the people of Attica in those early 
times, when the more difficult operation of producing iron from 
the ore was rare, and when arms and utensils were generally 
made of the former metal. 

The memory of this fact was preserved in the Xadxeia, an 
Attic festival in honour of Vulcan, and so called because he was 
said to have taught the working of copper in Attica. (Har- 


1] 
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‘Stuart supposed, with some appearance of pro- Peleces. 
bability, that the modern Bélikas (Mmé\:xac), near 
Marisi, stands on the site of the IImAnxec: but there 
is a doubt on this question, arising from a remark of 
Stuart himself, who at a village called Kor6pi, in the 
Mesoghia, found a marble inscribed with the name 
of a S8nporne of the ancient Cropeia’. If the Cro- 
pide, therefore, were one of the Tricomi, with the 
Peleces and Eupyride*, the Peleces were probably 


pocrat., Etym. M. in Xadxeia. J. Poll. 7, 105, Eustath. in II. 
B. 552.) In the Gidipus Coloneus of Sophocles, reference seems 
to be made to a copper-mine at Colonus: 


Xarxomoic O00¢...--.. v. 58. 
Karappakrny doy 
Xadkoic Pabpotor yijPev éppilwyévoy .... 
v. 1661. 


The Scholiast on the former passage adds otrwe d€ éxaXeiro dea 
rd elvae péradda yadkod év Kodwyg. So that the ancient 
workers of copper seem to have extended from Colonus as far as 
the foot of Mount Pentelicum. In the middle of this country 
stood the demus of the Hephestiade preserving in its name the 
recollection of an ancient tribe or division of the Attic popula- 
tion, at once social and sacred, which comprised probably the 
workers of copper in other parts of Attica, though this may have 
been the most important district. 

* Stuart Antiq. of Athens, IIT. p. xii. 

2 Evrupidare dijpog Agovridoc pvdijcg* 6 Snpdrne Ebrupidne. 
Tptx@pouc,.dé rovroue éxddour, Evrupioag, Kexporidac (1. Kpwridac), 
IljAncac. Stephan. in v. 

Evruptdac’ dijpoc cai rémoc "APhyynow. Hesych. in v. 

Evrvptdac’ eijpoc 'AOnvaiwy, ore év "AOhvatg mpwrov ro mip 
eipycbai pact Kara roy Oijpov rovroy, Tijc éxAdpwewe abrov yevo- 
péync. Etymol. M. in v. 

It might be supposed from the two latter authorities that the 
demi were within the city, but "A@jryouv, ev AOhvaccg were often 


Pallene. 
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in the Mesogea. On the other hand, it is likely 
that the place where fire was said to have been dis- 
covered, was in the part of Attica more peculiarly 
connected with the worship of Vulcan. 

Pallene derived its name from Pallas, king of 
Paralia and Mesogea, as appears from Plutarch, 
who relates that there was enmity between the 
people of Pallene and Agnus, caused by the resent- 
ment of the former against the treachery of the 
herald Leos of Agnus, when Pallas marched against 
Theseus’. The frequent occurrence of the name 
of Pallene in lapidary inscriptions, as well as in 
the ancient authors’, evinces the importance of 
the demus. It was chiefly noted for its temple of 
Minerva. From Herodotus we may deduce its exact 
situation. 

When Peisistratus landed with his sons and other 
adherents at Marathon, with a view of recovering 
the tyranny, of which he had been deprived for 
ten years by the Alemeonide, the latter did not 
disturb him as long as his operations were confined 
to the collecting of money and partisans; but as 


employed for “in Attica.” Thus the two Lamptre, one of 
which was near and the other upon the southern shore of Attica, 
were, according to Hesychius, éjpor "AOnrvnow, and Suidas de- 
scribes Marathon as rémoc ’AOhrgawy. 

? Plutarch. Thes. 13. 

* Herodot. 8, 84, Androtion., Aristot. ap. Aristoph. Acharn. 
234. Eurip. Heracl. 849. 1031. Theophr. ap. Diogen. Laért. 
296. Andocid. de Myst. p. 53, Reiske. Psephism., ap. Vit. X. 
Rhet. in Antiphon. Plutarch. Thes. 13. Athen. 6, 6. p- 234, F. 


Amelesagoras ap. Antigon. Caryst. 12. Hesych. in TlapGévoc 
IladAnvidoc. 
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soon as it was known at Athens that he was moving 
from Marathon towards the city, the Alemeonide 
marched out to oppose him. The adverse parties 
met, and halted near Pallene'.. As soon as the Athe- 
nians had dined and were occupied, some in playing 
at dice, and others in sleeping, their opponents fell 
upon them and put them entirely to the rout. Peisis- 
tratus, by way of strengthening his cause, ordered 
his sons to ride after the fugitives and assure them 
of his clemency, and thus for the third time he 
became absolute master of Athens. Here it appears 
that Peisistratus had moved from Marathon before 
the Alemzonide began their march from Athens. 
Pallene, therefore, where they met, was nearer to 
Athens than to Marathon, and it appears to have 
been near Gargettus; for we learn from Euripides 
that the battle between Eurystheus, king of My- 
cene, and the Heracleidex, in alliance with the 
Athenians, occurred near Pallene*?; on which ac- 
count Eurystheus desired that he should be buried 
“before the temple of Minerva Pallenis*®.”” From 
other authorities we learn that Gargettus was the 
place of sepulture*. We may infer, therefore, that 


* Herodotus says, “ at the temple of Minerva Pallenis ;” An- 
docides, at the Pallenium ; the Scholiast of Aristophanes, at the 
Attic demus of the Pallenenses. — 

HadAnvidog yap cepvor éxxepav mayor 
Aiac ’A@avac. Heraclid. 849. 
Oavévra yap pe GaveO’", od rd pdpopor 
Aiac rapobe rapBévov IladAnvidos. Ibid. 1030. 

* Strabo, p. 377. Stephan., Hesych. in Tapynrrdég. Accord- 
ing to the Marathonian version of this transaction, the battle 
occurred in the Marathonia, and instead of Eurystheus having 
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the temple of Pallene stood immediately in face 
of Gargettus, and that Gargettus having been, as 


fled and been pursued in his chariot and slain by Iolaus, at the 
Scironian rocks in the way to Megara, from whence he had ad- 
vanced, he fell in action at the carriage-way, near the fountain 
Macaria in the Marathonia, Here his head was cut off by Iolaus, 
and buried, whence the place was afterwards called “‘ the head 
of Eurystheus ;” his body alone, according to this legend, having 
been buried at Gargettus. 

The precise position of Pallene seems to be indicated by 
some Hellenic ruins, of considerable extent, on a height which is 
separated only from the northern extremity of Hymettus, by 
the main road into the Mesogea. This place is about a mile 
and a half to the south-westward of Garit6é, near two small 
churches, in one of which Mr. Finlay found the following 
fragment : 

OEOPSANHS TTAAA(HNEY2). 

This situation, where the roads of the Mesogzea necessarily unite in 
approaching Athens, is such a point as would be important, and 
often occupied in military operations: and accordingly we find 
that on three occasions, in the early history of Athens, Pallene 
was the scene of action; first, when Eurystheus fought against 
the Athenians and Heracleidee ; again when Theseus was opposed 
to the Pallantide ; and a third time when Peisistratus defeated the 
Alemzonide. 

The following inscription at Gheraki, midway between the site 
of Pallene and Kharvati, gives reason to believe that Iphistia 
was in this vicinity. 

eoe eee « ANZ 
» « « « AAAAXOY 
(I)@I1ZTIAAHS. 

This demus has been supposed the same as the ‘H@aroreddat, 
the chief support of which opinion is found in both having 
pertained to the tribe Acamantis; but the different etymology 
of the two names is a sufficient argument for distinguishing 
them. The Hephzstiade were named from Vulcan (Stephan. 
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appears from the name Garité, at the foot of Pente- 
licum, Pallene was immediately opposite to it at the 
foot of Hymettus. 

The last slopes of Mount Hymettus, and the decli- 
vities at the foot of it, furnished advantageous positions 
for villages ; and we find, accordingly, the vestiges of 
several demi in this situation. About midway, be- 
tween the site of Pallene and that of Agryle are the 
remains of a fortified demus, which has already been 
alluded to’. 

Following the same direction along the foot of 
Hymettus, there occur remains of other demi; one 
at two miles to the south-east of that extremity of 
the city; another near Kara, the former importance 
of which is indicated by tumuli. Above Kara, in a 
retired hollow just below the highest summit of 
Hymettus, on the south, is the monastery of Karyés 
(Kapvaic, the walnut-trees), above which are ancient 
quarries and some shafts of columns, which, after 
having been shaped, have been left unremoved from 
the quarry. The stone is of a much less brilliant 
whiteness than the Pentelic marble, and in some 
places may be called gray. The preference which the 
Romans appear to have given to this marble over the 
Pentelic, may have been owing partly to the quarry 
being nearer to the coast, and partly to fashion, 
which seems to have had great influence over the 
wealthy Romans, since we find them transporting 
marbles from Phrygia, Libya, and Laconia, and 


in v.), the Iphistiadze from Iphistius, an Attic hero (Hesych., 
Suid. in v.). 
* Topography of Athens, p. 416. 


4 
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even painting them for the sake of still farther 
variety '. 

Hymettus'seems to have possessed mines of silver as 
well as of marble, and it is said that some of the shafts 
may still be seen*. All these works ceased with the 
Roman government: but nature remains the same; 
the bees continue to extract its natural riches from the 
surface of Hymettus, and produce from the fragrant 
herbs of its dry and scanty soil the excellent honey 
for which the mountain was anciently renowned. 
Nonnus, an Egyptian poet, and Synesius, a bishop of 
the Cyrenaica, have recorded the fame of the Attic 
honey in the fifth century, when little else could 
be said of Athens *; it is still superior to that of the 
surrounding provinces of Greece, and the Hymettian 
apiaries are reputed to furnish the best in Attica. 

Trakhones and Asani, villages at the foot of the 
lesser Hymettus, on the road from Athens to Vari, 
retain many remains of Hellenic buildings in their 
vicinity ; and near the latter are some tumuli. In 


1 Plin. H. N. 35, 1. From the mention made of Hymettian 
marble by Latin authors, it appears to have been used chiefly 
in architecture. The great scantling of which the trabes Hymet- 
tize was capable, may perhaps have recommended it to them; 
though at first the Hymettian marble was probably used at 
Rome, as well as some other foreign marbles, because the resources 
of the Italian quarries were yet unknown. LL. Crassus was the 
first who had Hymettian columns in his house; they were only 
six in number, and no more than twelve feet long. Plin. H.N. 
36, 3. 

* Chandler, (Travels in Greece, c. 30,) has described his jour- 
ney to one of these shafts; it was in the pass between the greater 
Hymettus and Anhydrus, or the lesser. 

* Nonni Dionys. 18, 182. Synes, Epist. ad Fratr. ap. Ep. 
Grec. Mut. p. 247, Cujac. 
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the part of the plain below Kara and Trakhones'’, 
are remains also of a demus around Bekhami. 

On the opposite side of the lower plain of Athens, 
following the foot of the mountain which unites 
Parnes with Aigaleos, we meet with the remains of 
ancient constructions near Khaidari, not far to the 
northward of the hill of St. Elias at the entrance 
of the pass of Dhafni, formerly Poecilum. These 
probably are remains of Hermus, Hermi, or the 
demus of the “Epyeo.*. Several tumuli, and other 
vestiges of antiquity indicating the site of an import- 
ant demus, are also found near the village of Levi 
(Acpi). 

At the foot of Mount Aigaleos, are considerable 
remains of a demus near the entrance of another 
pass, which leads across that mountain to Skarmanga 
([xappayya), a metdkhi of three or four cottages, 
which is situated upon the isthmus of a peninsula 
projecting from the eastern shore of the bay of 
Eleusis, and which now gives name to this part of 
Mount Agaleos, anciently called Corydalus from 
the demus to which it belonged. The ruins there- 
fore at the entrance of the pass are probably those of 
the demus Corydalus. At some distance within the 
pass we find also the remains of a Hellenic fortress, 
which was evidently intended for the protection 
of this approach to Athens from the Eleusinian 
bay, and may have been a dependency of the 
same demus. 


' It will be more convenient to consider the ancient names of 
these demi in connection with those of Paralia. 

? Conf. Plutarch. Phoc. 22. Pausan. Attic. 37,4. See below 
in Sect. IV. 
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SECTION III. 
The Demi of Paralia and Mesogea. 


Paratia and Mesogea occupied together all that 
portion of Attica which lay to the eastward of 
Hymettus, and to the southward of Brilessus. 
There is some reason to believe that in and after 
the reign of Vespasian, when Athens was governed 
by a strategus under the Roman proconsul, all 
the eastern portion of Attica, consisting of Diacria 
and Paralia, including probably Mesogza, was 
governed by another strategus '. 

Pausanias having been less particular with regard 


? At Kalo-livadhi in Diacria, about midway between Rham- 
nus and Oropus, Mr. Finlay found the following inscription, 
Srparnyo¢ éxi rijy ywpay nr)v Hapadiay Ooryvorroc *AAxtysayou 
Muppivovows, arepavwOne td rij¢ Bovdijc cat rot dijpov, avéOn- 
xev. On each side of this are remains of two inscriptions in 
smaller characters, and below them garlands of olive: they 
recorded the archonships under which the orparnyo¢ had been 
crowned. The following, which is the most perfect of the four, 
shows the form of them all, 'H Bovd) cal 6 dijog orparnyhoavra 
éxi KAeouayov &pxovroc.—Note of 1837. 
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to the topography of Attica than to that of the other 
provinces of Greece, making mention only of the 
demi which offered something remarkable in their 
mythology or local worship, we are under the neces- 
sity of trusting chiefly to Strabo for the arrange- 
ment of the Paralian demi; as to one important 
position on the coast to the eastward of Athens, 
he may however be corrected from Pausanias. 
The latter states Cape Colias and the temple of cotias. 
Venus, where the ships of the Persians were cast 
ashore after the battle of Salamis', to have been 
twenty stades from Phalerum’; whereas Strabo places 
that temple at Anaphlystus towards Sunium. But 
Stephanus, who generally follows Strabo and the 
scholiast of Aristophanes, confirm the vicinity of Cape 
Colias to Phalerum*. It can hardly be doubted, there- 
fore, that there is some defect in the text of Strabo; 
and that Colias was the promontory which is now 
ealled the Three Towers (rpse Nipyor), and where 
are still found some remains of the temple of 
Venus. This is precisely the part of the coast 
upon which vessels would be thrown by such a 


* rv d€ vavnyiwy wodAd txodkaPoy avepoc Cépupoe Edepe riic 
"Arrixijc txt ry jidva ray Kadeopevny Kwdtada. Herodot. 8, 96. 

aréxer dé Kat oraciove etxooty axpa Kwdtag’ é¢ raurny, pbaper- 
Tog Tov vavriuwod tov Mijdwy, Karéveycey 6 kAvdwy Ta vavdyta. 
Pausan. Attic. 1, 4. 

* Kwrtde" dkxpa roe Padnpoi axri, drov Kal "Agpodirn Kwrcic* 
0 0& rémog obrwe KaXeirat, Eyxeipevog yap éort (ic Oadagcay) Kai 
Suowg &vOpwrov xwdy. Stephan. in v. V. et Phot. Lex., 
Hesych. in v. Suid. in KwAcddoc xepapijec. Eustath. in Dionys. 
Perieg, 

E 2 
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wind, as appears from Herodotus and Plutarch to 
have blown on the day of Salamis’. Disabled ships 
with a westerly wind could not have weathered 
Cape Zoster, had Colias been near Anaphlystus. 

Colias was said by some to have taken its name 
from its resemblance to the human foot’: but 
other etymologies were also given*®. Although 
chiefly noted for a temple sacred to Venus and the 
Genetyllides‘, and for producing the best earth for 
making that pottery*, in which the Athenians so 
much excelled ; it appears also to have been a place 
of considerable maritime commerce °: but there is 
no evidence of the Colii having been a demus, 
and Stephanus seems to show that they were within 
the limits of the Phalerenses ’. 

The angle of the bay on the western side of this 
promontory is the point where Athens is nearest 
to the sea-shore; the direct distance being no more 
than three geographical miles. Adjacent to the 
beach in this place, is a marsh or lagoon extending 
towards the city. It is called Mysia, apparently an 
ancient name, and which may have been derived 
from a temple of Ceres Mysia which stood here; for, 


" Herodot. 1.1. Plutarch. Themist. 14. 

* See above, p. 51, n. 3. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 52. Etym. M. in KwAcadoc ’Agpo- 
cirne. Suid. 1. 1. 

* Strabo, p. 398. Pausan. Attic. 1, 4. 

* Plutarch. de Audit. 9. 

S hy 8é cai vavxAnoia. Phot. Lex. 1. 1. 

” of évotxodvrec Kwdtoi. Suid. 1.1. According to Stephanus, 
KoAteic or KwaAxor. 
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there was a peripteral temple of Ceres at Colias ', and 
Mysia we know to have been an epithet of Ceres ’. 

The following is the order in which Strabo 
names the demi between the Peirweus and Sunium *. 
“On the coast beyond Peirweus, are the Phale- 
renses, then the Halimusii, the A‘xonenses, the 
Haleenses of Aixone, the Anagyrasii, then the 
Thorenses, the Lamprenses, the gilienses, the 
Anaphlystii, the Azenienses. These are the demi 
as far as Sunium. Among them is the long Cape 
named Zoster, which is the first after the A‘xo- 
nenses; then another, beyond the Thorenses, called 
Astypalea. Before the former is the island Phaura, 
and before the latter Eleussa; near the A‘xo- 
nenses is Hydrussa: not far from Anaphlystus is 
the Paneium and the temple of Venus Colias ..... 
the island Belbina lies in face of these places, and 
(that called) the rampart of Patroclus is near 
them. The greater part of these islands are unin- 
habited.” 

The names Halimus* and Hale, although both Hatimus. 
indicating a maritime situation, are distinguishable 
in their import; inasmuch as the former having been 


" Plutarch. Solon. 8. "Ag@podirne "Ewtxwuddoc éoriv iepov év rR 
fo A ee . tore O€ Kal Anpyrpog tepdov 
avrofe rodvorvAoy. Hesych. in KwAtdc. 

* Pausan. Corinth. 18, 3. 35, 3. Achaic. 27, 3. 

* Page 398. 

* Halimus had the honour of being the demus of Thucydides 
the historian. The following, according to Marcellinus, was 
inscribed on his monument among the Cimonian sepulchres in 
Coele : Gouxudiéne "Opdrou 'AdXttovotoc EvOade Keira. 


Cape 
Zoster. 
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derived from ra dAma', (sea-weeds and depo- 
sits of the sea,) was probably situated on a part of 
the coast comparatively bold and projecting, whereas 
the latter name, pertaining to lagoons or salt-works, 
shows the place to have been on a low part of the 
coast. And this agrees with the position of Hali- 
mus deducible from Demosthenes, according to 
whom it was thirty-five stades from Athens’, or the 
same distance as Phalerum, which can only accord 
with a small projection of the coast, now called 
Cape Kallimakhi, at the back of which rises a 
small but conspicuous hill, crowned with a church 
of St. Cosmas (ayioc Koopnac). Kallimakhi may be a 
corruption of Halimus. Here Pausanias notices a 
temple of Ceres Thesmophorus and Core *. 

In order to follow the indications of Strabo with 
regard to the other demi of this coast, it is neces- 


‘sary to begin by identifying Cape Zoster. This 


promontory (or peninsula, as it is more correctly 
described by Stephanus*,) we find at the propor- 
tionate distance between Phalerum and Sunium, 
which the description of Strabo leads us to expect. 
It is the most projecting point of the shore, and 
opposite to it is a low cultivable island, now called 
Fleva or Flega, larger than any other on this part 
of the coast, and exactly corresponding to the 
ancient Phaura. 

* “Adtpouc, dijpog ric "Arrixijc amo ray éxeige cAiuwy,— 
Gdipdere Kat Ghote .... Kal ydp awd rev papywy ‘Paproie, 
Onpoc rie ‘Arreucije. Etym. M. in v. 

* Demosth. c. Eubulid. p. 1302, Reiske. 

* Attic. 21, 1, 

* rii¢ Arrexiic iopOudc. Stephan. in Zwori. 
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At Zoster on the sea-side were altars of Minerva, 
Apollo Zosterius, Latona, and Diana, chiefly honoured 
by the sacrifices of fishermen '. 

The hill of Zoster terminates in three capes; that in 
the middle is a low peninsula, which shelters on the 
west a deep inlet called Vuliasméni. This probably 
was the place where stood the altars of the four 
deities. 

As Atxone and Hale A®xonides stood between arin 

{al 

Halimus and Zoster, we may place the former at 
Asani, a corruption perhaps of Atxone, and Hale 
at Aliki; this name, as in the instance of Hale 
Araphenides, being the ordinary Romaic form of 
Hale, and derived from the salt-marshes (and for- 
merly salt-works), which occupy a level behind a 
cape called Aghia, and where are found numerous 
remains of an ancient town, and among them a lion 
in white marble*. The lagoon of Halz is alluded to 
by Stephanus *. 


' Pausan. Attic. 81,1. Stephan., Hesych., Etym. M. in Zwe- 
rip. Pausanias seems to place Zoster among the demi, but 
this is not confirmed by any other evidence, and is contrary 
to that of Strabo. The fish with which Athens was supplied, 
was chiefly procured on this part of the coast. The sea opposite 
/Exone was noted for its red mullet (rpiyAn), which is still 
caught there and known by the ancient name, though prapprovure 
is more commonly used, answering exactly to the yevedric of 
antiquity. See Sophron ap. Athen. 7, 21. p. 325, Cas. 

2 Mr. Finlay found ona sepulchral stele at Vari... ...-.-. 
pi eecate hodn . .. "“AXateve. 

° "Adal "Apagnrvidec vai ‘Adal Ailwridec Opors ees tort C& O 
Onpog ric "Apadnvicog peradd Pnyéwe tov mpog Mapaborve way 
Bpavpwvog’ ai & Aikwvidec Eyyve rov dorteog. tore d& Aipyn EK 
Gadaoonc. Stephan. in v. 
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Trakhones, a village a mile and half from Asani, 
on the road to Athens, was the position of another 
demus, but it was too far from the coast to have 
been among those enumerated by Strabo, and the 
name, although bearing some appearance of antiquity, 
does not resemble that of any known demus’. 

The Cape of Hale affords anchorage on either 
side to small vessels. Covering the southern bay 
is an island named Prasonisi, the Hydrussa of 
Strabo; and around Zoster, as well as in the great 
bay to the southward, are some smaller islands, 
apparently those from which the Persian ships are 
said to have fled after the battle of Salamis, mis- 
taking them for Athenian ships*. At Tuvla, oppo- 
site to the island Prasonisi, on the shore of the 
bay included between the promontories of Hale and 
Zoster, are some Hellenic remains, and others are 
traced in several places between that point and the 
Metékhi of Vari, as well as below this hamlet, as 
far as the shore of the bay of Vari. AI! these build- 
ings probably were within the demus of Anagyrus °, 


* Perhaps Apdxoveg may be the true name, and derived like 
that of port Peir@eus, from some colossal figures formerly exist- 
ing there. Mr. Finlay informs me, that one of the heights of 
Hymettus above Trakhones, which has been quarried to the very 
summit, is now called Pani, and that upon one of its ridges 
are the remains of a temple. It was probably a [laveioy, or 
temple of Pan, whence the modern name of the mountain. 
Olympiodorus, in the life of Plato, (p. 1.) observes that his 
parents carried him to Hymettus, and sacrificed for him (imep 
avrov) to Pan, Apollo Nomius, and the Nymphs.—Note of 
1837. 

? Herodot. 8, 107. 

* At Pale Vari, between Tuvla and Vari, one of the compa- 
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and some pieces of columns zn situ between Vari 
and the shore may have belonged to the Metroum 
noticed by Pausanias ’. 

On the southern side of the summit which termi- = el 
nates the Hymettian range, and distant from Vari 
about three miles by the road, is the cavern or 
Nympheum of Archedemus, first described by 
Chandler. This cave appears, from the remaining 
niches, sculptures, and inscriptions, to have con- 
tained altars of the Graces, Apollo, Pan, and the ter- 
rene deities *, with basins cut in the rock for libations 
to them*. There is also a rude representation in 
relief, in a style of remote antiquity, of a man with 
an instrument in either hand. From an inscription 
found not far from the entrance of the cave, to the 
right, it would seem that the person thus repre- 
sented was Archedemus of Phere, who being a 
Nympholept, or possessed by the Nymphs, fashioned 
the cavern at their instigation. The name is repeated 
six times in different parts of the cavern: some of the 
inscriptions are of a much later date than others, and 
two different dialects are employed, in one of which 


nions of Chandler (Trav. c. 31) copied an inscription which con- 
tained the word ’Avayupacvwe. 

* "Avayuvpacionwe d€ pnrpdc Oedy iepdy. Pausan. Attic. 31, 1. 
Among the ruins at Vari are the remains of a colossal horse. 

? To these Mr. Wordsworth adds Hersus, the god of vegetable 
increase. Athens and Attica, p. 195. 

* The Nymphzum of Ithaca is described as containing such 
basins: e 


’Ev O€ xpnriipés Te Kal audupopijec Eacry 
Adivot. Od. 13, 105. 
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the name is Archedemus, in the other Archedamus'. 
The inscription first mentioned is of the later date, 
and consists of two verses’ in the Attic dialect, which 
appear to have been added by some pious person who 
feared that the labours and memory of Archedemus 
might be obliterated by time *. The earlier inscrip- 
tions are probably contemporary with the rude figure 
of Archedemus, and are of a date prior to the intro- 
duction of the long vowels at Athens, and when H 
was used not for jjra, but for the aspirate *. The two 
dialects may be explained by the circumstance of Ar- 
chedemus having been an alien of Phere, in Thessaly, 


' The use of a for » by the Thessalians, is exemplified by 
many inscriptions found in that part of Greece. (See Travels 
in Northern Greece.) That Archedamus was a Thessalian, is 
proved by the coins of the Thessalian Phere, on which the 
name is always written PEPAIQN, that is to say, in the same 
manner as the PEPAIOZ or PHPAIOZ of the cave of Vari. 
Whereas the towns of similar name in Messenia, Achaia, Boeotia, 
and Crete, were all written @APAI. Stephan. in dapat. Pau- 
san. Messen. 3, 16. 30. 

- "Apxecnpoc 6 Pypaioc 6 vup@dAntroe 
ppacaior Nuugawy rdvrpoy einpyda.aro. 

In one place there is ‘Apyédapocg 6 Wepaiog: in another 

“Apxédnpoc 
"Apyécapog. 

* We have an example of the same kind of repetition, arising 
probably from the same cause, in the celebrated boustrophedon 
of Sigeia. 

* In one place in pro- Euclidean Attic letters we find ’Apyédepoc 
& Pepatog cal Xodreldec raic Nvppate vixoddpece. In another, in 
the native Thessalian of Archidemus, ’Apxécapog 6 Pepatoc xarov 
“Nopoacc épvrevoev. Each of these appears to have been a verse, 
as we commonly find in similar documents, especially of early 
times. There was probably a garden in front of the cavern, or a 
few plants immediately below the last-mentioned inscription. 
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who, having been presented with the right of Attic 
citizenship, had been enrolled in the demus Cholleide ; 
hence, he wrote his name, and recorded his work, as 
well in the dialect of Attica as in that of his native 
country. It is natural to suppose that Archedemus 
dedicated his Nymphzum within the demus to which 
he belonged, and we may infer, therefore, that 
Cholleide occupied this district. 

Cape Astypalza is indicated, like Zoster, by a con- oa Asty- 
siderable island lying near it, which Strabo has 
noticed; this island, the ancient Eleussa, is now 
called Lagonisi or Lagussa: the identity of the cape 
and island is further confirmed by the name of Ana- peony 
vyso (‘AvaPBucoc) attached to a Metokhi where are the oa 
ruins of a demus, on the southern side of the cape; 
this being precisely the situation which Strabo 
ascribes to Anaphlystus in respect to Astypalea, 
and ‘AvaBvaoc being plainly a corruption of “Avagdv- 
stoc’. Xenophon moreover indicates sixty stades as 
the distance between Anaphlystus and Thoricus 
across the woody mountain which lies between 
them; and this is correctly the distance between 
Anavyso, and the ruins of Thoricus at Theriko?. 


1 By first shortening the double consonants, and then con- 
verting the @ into the kindred £, as in KnByaia from Knonoia. 
The accents are the same; always an important resemblance. 

? Xenophon proposed the erection of a fortress on the highest 
part of the mountain, in order to complete the defence of the 
Suniae peninsula. “Eore pév yap Cyrov mept ra peradra ev ry 
mpoc peonuppiay Baddrry reixoc év "Avagdvory, Eort & év rH mpo¢ 
dipkroy Teiyoc év Oopikg’ aréyet € ratra am’ addAHAwY apdi ra 
ikixovra oradia. Ei oby xal év péow rovrwy yévotro ext Te 
vtnrorary Bioone rpitoy Epupa, ovvijxowr’ Gy ra ipya tic ey es 


Lamptra. 


Thor. 
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Herodotus also mentions Anaphlystus and Thori- 
cus as forming the boundaries of the Suniac angle 
of Attica’. 

The three principal capes of this coast, Zoster, 
Astypalea, and Sunium, being ascertained, we have 
to search for Anagyrus, Thor, Lampra, and Atgilia, 
between Zoster and Astypalea; and for Azenia 
between Astypalea and Sunium. 

Lampra, or rather Lamptra, (for so we find it 
written in demotic inscriptions,) seems to have pre- 
served its name in Lamvriké, a village situated 
between three and four miles from the coast, at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Hymettian ridges. 
This place was distinguished by the name of 
Aaurroa xkabumrepfev or Upper Lamptra, from Aautrpa 
vrévepOev Or mapadioc, the Lower or maritime Lam- 
ptra, which occupied probably a valley situate two 
miles to the eastward of Vari. This valley indeed, 
according to the order of names in Strabo, would 
seem to have belonged to the Thorenses, but in 
placing Cape Astypalea next to the Thorenses, he 
shows that he has not been particular in naming the 
places in their order. There is some appearance like- 
wise, that in placing Zoster next to the A°xonenses, 
and Astypalea next to the Thorenses, he adverted to 


dmayvrwy ray rexav* Kai et rt doOdvorro TodemKdv, Ppaxy av ein 
exdory eic rd dopartc axoxwpijoat. Xenophon de Vect. 4, 43. 44. 
tees OC Ei Tig “Arreiic GAO EOvoe Kal ph ’AOnrvaio 
vepoiaro TOV ‘youvoy Tov Lovyiakdy, padAov é¢ rov wovroy rhy 
dxpny dvéxovra, rov ard Oopixod peypl ’Avagdvorov Cijpov. 
Herodot. 4, 99. Scylax merely describes Anaphlystus as a for- 
tress between Peirzeus and Sunium. Scyl. p. 21, Hudson. 
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promontories at Hale and Thore. The latter demus 
therefore stood perhaps at a small projection and bay 
midway between Vari’ and Anafyso. Agilia may Agilia. 
have been situated at Tzuréla, the site of a ruined 
village on the shore at the foot of Mount ‘Elymbo. 
To the north of ‘Elymbo, and between it and the 
vale of Kuvara, rises the highest of the Paralian 
summits. The western portion of it bears the same 
name as a part of Hymettus, namely Pani, the origin 
of which denomination is explained by a very beau- 
tiful and extensive cavern in the lime-stone rock, 
much celebrated among the modern inhabitants of 
Attica, and probably not less among the ancient 
Athenians, although no traveller has yet observed 
any remains of their works in the cavern’. It is 
doubtless the Paneium, or sanctuary of Pan, which 
Strabo describes as situated “ somewhere about 
Anaphlystus *.” The eastern part of the same 
mountain is called the mountain of Keratéa, from 
a village of that name, one of the largest in 
Attica, which occupies the valley on its north-eastern 
side. 


Azenia having been the only demus mentioned by Azenia. 
Strabo between Anaphlystus and Sunium, seems to 
have occupied a narrow valley terminating in the 
western division of the bay, of which Sunium forms 


* Vari seems to be a corruption of Thor@, which has moved 
into the Anagyrasia. 

? It is described in Hobhouse’s Travels, Letter 27. 

* epi dé "AvadAvordy éort kai rd Taveiov .... Lpdxerrar b€ 
kal rotrwy ray réxrwy BéAGwa vijooc, ov wotv arwiev cal 6 
TlarpéxXov yapag: Epnyoe dé ai wAeiorae rovrwv' Kdpwayre o€ 
kara TO Lovriov txpay, &c. Strabo, p. 398. 


Sunium. 
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the eastern cape. The island now called Gaidha- 
rovisi, which lies a little to the westward of this 
bay, in face of Sunium, was evidently the island or 
rampart of Patroclus (IlaredxXAov vnsoe or TarpdxXov 
xapaé), the original name of which is not known: 
that reported by Strabo and Pausanias having been 
attached to it from the time only when Patroclus, com- 
mander of the ships of Ptolemy Philadelphus, built 
a fortress in it, during the operations which he car- 
ried on in this sea, in alliance with the Athenians, 
against Philip son of Demetrius, king of Macedonia °- 
The word yaoaé, changed by the usual Romaic 
change into yapaxa, has been transferred from the 
island to the adjacent shore of Attica, and to the bay 
included between them. Ten miles to the south of 
the island of Patroclus, in the entrance of the 
Saronic Gulf, is another island, very lofty and diffi- 
cult of access; this is the ancient Belbina, now 
called St. George (‘Aytoc Teapytoc). 

Sunium occupied the southern promontory of 
Attica, now called, from the ruined temple on its 
summit, Cape Kolénnes (KoAdvvac). This promon- 


1 Sovviov.... 0. mréovre d& é¢ TO mpdaw Aavptdy ré ear, 
évOa more ’AOnvaioie hv apyipov péradda kat vijooc Epnpog ov 
peyddy, Tlarpdcdov Kadoupeévn® retxoo yap gkocophoaro év abry 
kal ydpaxa é3ddXero IdrpoxAoc, b¢ rpttpeot éréxer vavapyoc 
Aiyvariac, a¢ Trodepaiog 6 (Irodepatov) rod Adyou riywpeiv 
éorethev "AOnvaiorg Gre opiow ‘Avriyovog 6 Anpnrplov orparig 
re abrog éofseBrAnxwe E*ber—pe ry ywpay Kal vavoly dpa Kk 
Gahaconc xareipyev. Pausan. Attic. 1, 1. Tarpdxdov vijooc" 
w¢ Hpoxornatoc, orw Harpoxdovhatog* mapa THY ’Arrikiy. Ste- 
phan. in v. 
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tory is lofty, steep, and rugged on every side, except 
the south-west, where is a beach and a small bay, 
with an island at the entrance. The temple stands 
on the extreme and highest point. 

Sunium was one of the principal fortresses of 
Attica, but seems to have been unfortified until the 
nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian war, or at 
least to have been at that time in a dismantled 
state; for we learn from Thucydides that a fortress 
was then erected for the purpose of securing the 
passage of the ships laden with provisions for 
Athens'. The entire circuit of the walls is traceable, 
except where the rock is so precipitous as to furnish 
a natural defence. These walls are constructed of 
the most regular kind of Hellenic masonry; were 
flanked with square towers, and enclosed a space of 
something more than half a mile in circumference. 
The temple was a Doric hexastyle; but none of the 
columns of the fronts remain. The original number 
of those in the flanks is uncertain; but there are 
still standing nine columns of the southern, and three 
of the northern side, with their architraves, toge- 
ther with the two columns and one of the ante of 
the pronatis, also bearing their architraves. The 
eolumns of the peristyle were 3 feet 4 inches in 
diameter at the base, and 2 feet 7 inches under the 
capital, with an intercolumniation below of 4 feet 
11 inches. The height, including the capital, was 
19 feet 3 inches. The exposed situation of the 
building has caused a great corrosion in the surface 
of the marble, which, like that employed in the 


' Thucyd. 8, 4. 
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buildings of Thoricus, was probably brought from 
the neighbouring mountains; for it is less homo- 
geneous, and of a coarser grain, than the marble of 
Pentele. The walls of the fortress were faced with 
the same kind of stone. The entablature of the 
peristyle of the temple was adorned with sculpture, 
some remains of which have been found among the 
ruins. North of the temple, and nearly in a line 
with its eastern front, are foundations of the Pro- 
pyleum or entrance into the sacred peribolus: 
it- was about 50 feet long and 30 broad, and pre- 
sented at either end a front of two Doric columns 
between ante, supporting a pediment. The co- 
lumns were 17 feet high, including the capital, 
two feet ten inches in diameter at the base, 
with an opening between them of eight feet eight 
inches. The situation of Sunium, as well as 
two passages in Aristophanes, would lead us to 
expect to find here some remains of a temple of 
Neptune ': but no traces of any third building are 
visible, and we must conclude, therefore, that here, 
as in the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, 
Neptune was honoured only with an altar. There 
can be no doubt, as well from Pausanias as from 
the fact that Sunium was peculiarly sacred to Mi- 


*  Asiip’ EAW é¢ xopdy, & xpvaorpiaw’, b 
dedgivwy pecéwy Lovviapare. Aristoph. Equit. v. 556. 
Lovmdpare b& g tv ry Lovviy dpavra cai evxovrar, Schol. 
ibid. 
*Q. Younépaxe yaip’ dvat Medapyexe. 
Aristoph. Av. v. 869. 
® Loureepaxe* érei tept dpviwy 6 Adyo¢, avrTi rou LYouridpare. 


Schol. ibid. 
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nerva, that the extant ruins are those of a temple of 
that deity ’. 

As Sunium partook of the fate of the rest of 
Attica at the time of the invasion of Xerxes, and 
must have been peculiarly exposed to the Persian 
fleet, any temple which may have existed at Sunium 
previously to that period could hardly have escaped 
the general destruction of the sacred buildings by 
the Persians. The present temple, therefore, was 
probably built in the same brilliant period of art 
intervening between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars, (or about the middle of the fifth century before 
Christ,) when the Parthenon and the temple of the 
Rhamnusian Nemesis were also constructed. 

The coast of Attica to the northward of Cape Mount 
Kolénnes is rugged and barren, and rises into hills,“ 
covered for the most part with trees and_brush- 
wood. The southern part of this ridge, which 
extends from the bay of Sunium to Thoricus, is the 
celebrated Mount Laurium, which furnished the 
greater part of the silver coined in large quantities 
in Attica during several centuries, but which was at 


" Ayshy te waparhevoavre tiv Uxpay ari cui vaog ‘AOnvac 
LDovriddog éxl Kopugy rijc axpac. Pausan. Attic. 1, 1. 


Tevoipay, 
iv’ vAdev Exeorte TOvTOU 
mpoPAnp’ aXixrvoTov, dxpay 
vro tAaKa Lovviov, 
rac iepag rug mpocei- 
mous av ‘AGayag. Sophocl. Aj. 1235. 
ij re Lovviov 
Aiac "Abavac oc rdpyupog mETpa, 


Euripid. Cyclops, 292. 
VOL, Il. F 


Island 
Macris, 
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last so much exhausted, that the old scoriz were 
worked a second time. Of these scoria, and of 
the pits from whence the ore was taken, numerous 
remains still exist '. 

Stuart has already recognised Laurium in its 
corruption Legranaé or Alegrana’, a metokhi of the 
monastery of Mendéli, situated in the centre of the 
“ Suniac angle *.” 

The demus Besa received its name probably from 
the forest in which it stood, and appears from 
Xenophon to have been situated about midway 
between Anaphlystus and Thoricus‘, thus corre- 
sponding exactly in position with the valley of 
Aghia Katerina, where a torrent which rises in the 
northern continuation of Mount Zaurium flows 
longitudinally through these mountains, and joins 
the sea in the bay of Azenia. 

Parallel to Mount Laurium, and distant from two to 
four miles from the shore, lies the long narrow island 


' The Athenians obtained silver from Laurium in the time of 
Peisistratus (Herodot. 1, 64). They divided the Aavpwrtxy 
mpvaocog or profit of the mines among themselves, until Themis- 
tocles persuaded them to apply it to the expenses of the navy 
(Herodot. 7,144, Plutarch. Themist. 4). It continued to be a 
part of the public revenue during the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. 
2,55. 6, 91); butin the time of Xenophon, when the mines were 
farmed by private persons, it had greatly declined in productive- 
ness (Xenoph. Memorab. 3, 6. § 12). In the time of Augustus, 
the mines were abandoned (Strabo, p. 399), and they continued 
in the same state under the Antonines. Aaivptoy, évOa more 
‘AOnvaiote iv apyvpou péradda (Pausan, Attic. 1, 1). 

The first step of the corruption of Aavptoyr i. e. into Adyptor 
is like that of Evpuroc into” Eypuroc. 

* See above, p. 60. n.1. 

* See above, p. 59. n. 2. 
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anciently named Macris, or the island of Helena, 
and now Makronisi’. Its length, seven geographical 
miles, is considerably greater than Strabo attri- 
butes to it; but his description of it as rugged 
and deserted, is perfectly applicable, and it served 
probably for the pasture of cattle, as it does at pre- 
sent in common with many of the other uninha- 
bited islands of Greece. 

The coast to the northward of Sunium, although Port of 
rocky and barren, abounds in sinuosities which lat 
furnish several good harbours. The principal of 
these are Porto Mandri and Porto Rafti. The 
former was the harbour of Thoricus: the extent 
and commodiousness of the latter identify it with 
the Port of Prasie, from whence the Athenians 
maintained their sacred communications with Delus; 
an intercourse to which they attached particular 
importance, as well from religious as from commer- 
cial and political considerations. The name of 


 TIpéxerrac dé rij¢ mwapadiag ravrnc mpd peyv tov OopiKxod Kai 
rov Lovviov, vijoocg ‘EXévn, Tpaxeia Kal Epnpoc, mapapyxne doo 
éiyxovra oradiovg ro pijxoc. Strabo, p. 399. Nijooe dé ’AGn- 
vaiotg ov méppw rijc xwoac eioiv’ i pév Llarpdxdov Kxadov- 
pévn® ra b& é¢ abriy ion poe dednrwrac* Addn dé rep Lovviov, 
thy ‘Arruxhy év apiorepg méovow* Eg ravrny aroiivat Aéyovow 
“EXévny pera riv Gdwory rov "Idiov, cal duct rovro bvopa éorty 
‘Edévn ry voy. Pausan. Attic. 35, 1. éxadsiro d& Maxpic cea 
ro pijkog. Stephan. in‘Edévn. Strabo agrees with Pausanias, 
inasmuch as he supposes the island to have been named after 
Helene, wife of Menelaus ; but, contrary to that author (Lacon. 
22,2), he applies the speech of Paris to Helene (Il. I’. 445), 
to this island; and adopts the tradition, that the name was 
changed from Cranaé to Helene, azo rov éxei yevéoOar rv pike, 
Homer assuredly meant Cranaé near Gythium. 


F2 


Port 
Panormus. 


Thoricus, 
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Prasie still remains in that of Prasa, a small 
island in the southern division of the harbour, and 
its site is shown by some remains of antiquity on 
the adjacent shore. 

About midway between Sunium and Thoricus is 
the harbour now called Panérimo, which thus 
answers both in name and situation to the Panor- 
mus placed by Ptolemy between Sunium and the 
temple of Minerva at Hale Araphenides’. 

Thoricus, besides its principal harbour of Porto 
Mandri, had a sheltered creek on its northern side 
now called Vrysaki, or Frangé Limiéna, between 
which and Porto Rafti is another anchorage, named 
Dhaskali6. The latter corresponds to the port 
between Thoricus and Prasiw, which received the 
Lacedemonian fleet in the twenty-first year of the 
Peloponnesian war’, but the particular name of 
which the historian has not recorded. 

Strabo enumerates the demi on the eastern side 
of Attica after turning the Cape of Sunium as 
follows: Thoricus, Potamus, Prasia, Steiria, Brauron, 
Hal Araphenides, Myrrhinus, Probalinthus, Mara- 
thon *: besides which there appears from Stephanus 
to have been a place called Phegeus, bordering on 
the Marathonian district *. 

Of these places Thoricus retains its ancient name 
unaltered, except by the change common both 
among the ancient and modern Greeks, of o-into «: 
it preserves also to this day considerable vestiges of 
that importance among the Attic towns which in 


' Ptolem. Geogr. 3, 15. ? Thucyd. 8, 95. 
* Strabo, p, 398. 399. * Stephan, in ‘Ada. 
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early ages made it one of the twelve cities, and 
which in the twenty-fourth year of the Peloponne- 
sian war caused it to be fortified'. The remains of 
its fortifications are still to be seen at Theriko 
(Qeoixoc): they surrounded a small plain, which ter- 
minates in Porto Mandri, and may be traced follow- 
ing the crest of the hills on the northern and southern 
sides of the plain, and crossing it on the west. A 
height rising above the small harbour of Frangdé 
Limiona, which is separated only by a cape from 
Porto Mandri, seems to have served as an acropolis: 
below it, on the northern side, are the ruins of a 
theatre, of a singular form. 


PLAN OF THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 





In the plain to the westward of this curious mo- 
nument are the remains of a quadrangular colon- 
nade, the length of which on the upper step of 
the stylobate was 105 feet, and the breadth 48 


' Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 2, § 1. 
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feet. The columns are Doric, fluted only two or 
three inches at the top and bottom of the shaft. 
They are three feet four inches in diameter at 
the bottom, and a fourth part smaller at the top; 
the height, including the capital, was eighteen 
feet and a half. There were fourteen columns 
on the long sides of the building, and seven on 
the others. There is no appearance of any cella 
within the columns; and the only remains of the 
edifice tm situ are the lower part of sixteen columns’: 
A widened intercolumniation in the middle of each 
of the long sides of the peristyle, and the remains of 
some columns within the area different from the 
exterior columns, seem to show that the edifice was 
a stoa in the agora of Thoricus, and, as would seem 
from the dimensions, a ixardumeSoc oroa*. All the 
buildings of Thoricus, even the fortifications, some 
parts of which exist to a considerable height, were 
constructed of a coarse white marble from the 
neighbouring hills, similar to that employed at 
Sunium. 

We may presume that although the demi of the 
eastern side of Paralia, mentioned by Strabo, touched 
the coast in some part of their respective districts, 
yet that some of the towns themselves, as well as 
some of those enumerated by the geographer on the 


' For the drawings of this building, see the Inedited Antiqui- 
ties of Athens, c. 9. 

* According to the measurement of Mr. Bedford, the upper of 
the two steps of the stylobate, in the long side, was 104 feet 
eight inches and one-tenth: the corresponding line in the front 
or breadth of the Parthenon is, according to Stuart, 101 feet 
one inch and seven-tenths. 
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southern shore, may have been at a small distance in 
the interior '. 

Potamus was celebrated for the sepulchre of Ion, potamus. 
son of Xuthus*, and appears from history and 
ancient monuments to have been a place of some 
importance *. Dhaskalid was probably its harbour, 
and the demus itself we may place at the ruins 
named Paledékastro or Evreékastro, situated on a 
height surrounded by torrents two miles to the south- 
west of Port Dhaskalid, a little to the south of the 
village Dardheza. 

Steiria, following the order of names in Strabo, steiria. 
stood between Prasie and Brauron. In fact, we 
find, the remains of two demi on the shore of 
Porto Rafti; one on a peninsular height in the 
southern division of the bay, the other on a low 
point at the entrance of the north-western bay. 
The former we may presume to have been 
Prasia, the latter Steiria. Of these two demi, 
Steiria was probably the largest, as the main route 
from Athens to this great harbour was named the 
odd¢ Zreoaxh. Plato mentions one of the Hip- 
parcheian Herme, as having stood on the Steiriac 
road *. 

Stuart, judging from the modern name, placed Ampti- 
Amphitrope at Metropisti or Metropitzi, a village ™?” 
two miles to the south-west of Paledkastro. 


1 Tt is evident at the same time, that Strabo did not intend to 
name auy but the maritime demi, as he adds, rove o év ry pecoyaig 
Onpove rig Arrixiic paxpoy eimeiy dua ro zAHOoc. p. 399. 

? Pausan. Attic. 31, 2. 
* V. Meurs. de Pop. Att. in [dérapoc. 
* Hipparch. 4. 


Brauron. 


Prasize. 
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If the two villages called Vradna and Paleé 
Vra6na indicate the situation of the district of 
Brauron, the ancient town, having been not far from 
the sea, stood probably near the harbour which 
takes the name of Livadhi, from a marsh extending 
a mile inland, which receives the torrent of Vradna, 
and at the head of which stands a church formed out 
of an ancient temple’. On the heights immediately 
above this place to the north-west, are considerable 
vestiges of an ancient town, sufficiently near the sea 
to justify the enumeration of Brauron among the 
maritime demi by Strabo, as well as the ayy:adov 
Boavewva of Nonnus’. Here therefore we may place 
Brauron, and the temple at the head of the marsh 
may be that of Diana Brauronia, for Strabo clearly 
distinguishes this temple from that of Diana Tauro- 
polus at Hale Araphenides *. 

At Prasiz there was a temple of Apollo, and the 
sepulchre of Erysichthon, son of Cecrops the first, 
who was said to have died here, on his passage from 
Delus, whither he had conducted the Theoria, or 
sacred commission *. The harbour of Prasiz takes 
its modern name of Rafti from the remains of a 
colossal statue of white marble, seated on a chair, 
upon a steep conical island in the entrance of the 
harbour, and which is vulgarly supposed to bear 
some resemblance to a tailor (pagrnc) at work. The 


1 Mr. Finlay found in this church a marble inscribed in 
archaic characters KXecdw ’Apré(pude) av Onxer. 

* "Ayxladoy Bpavpdva, xevipiov ‘Igeyevelac. Dionys. 13, 
186. 

* Bpavpwy, drov 70 rij¢ Bpavpwriac ’Aprépidoc iepov, cat ‘Adat 
"Apagnvidec, éxou TO rijc¢ Tavpowddov. p. 399. 

* Pausan. Attic. 31, 2. 
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statue, which was originally about twelve feet high, 
is of a workmanship which appears to indicate the 
decline of the arts, and was probably that of a Roman 
emperor. 

Mesogea, being one of the most fertile parts of 
Attica, abounded with demi, as their vestiges still 
attest; and some of them we may presume to have 
been among the most important of Attica. Kera- prospaita. 
téa, the chief modern village, appears from extant 
remains, and an inscription found among them, to 
have succeeded to Prospalta'. From stronger evi- 
dence Myrrhinus appears to have been at Méronda Myrrhinus. 
(Méppovra) *, which name is probably a corruption of 
Muppwovrvra. In this case, the name Myrrhinus will 
seem to have found place in the text of Strabo, 
instead of some other, as a maritime demus between 
Hale and Probalinthus*. 


* Oi (dre)Ovec rp "AokAnriy avéVecay IpooraXrivt 
"Ayabaioc ’Ayabapxov, Kpirdpavrog Oeopvipovoc, Actibeoc Kpe- 
ropavov, Evytxoc Ocourijpovocg, Oedparrog Oeoyevidov, 'Apetviac 
"Apendiov, Geopvnorne Oeayevioov, ‘Ayabapyoc ’Apenbiov, Abro- 
KXij¢ "Ayabaiov, Aeviag AAidov, and several other names 
not legible. Copied by Mr. Finlay at MeydaAn AvdA) near 
Keratéa. The former name coupled with the inscription seems 
to indicate that here stood a temple of AZsculapius. Pausanias, 
however, notices only a temple of Demeter and Core at Pros- 
palta. 

* See Boeckh (Ins. Gr. Nos. 100, 490). In the former in- 
scription, mention is made of a temple of Diana Colznis, whose 
worship at Myrrhinus is noticed by Pausanias (Attic. 36, 1), 
and by the Scholiast of Aristophanes (Av. 874). Mr. Finlay found 
at Méronda an inscription in fifty-five lines, but so much obli- 
terated that he could distinguish little more than 6 Mufpevoveroc 
in the middle of it. 

* Phegeus appears from Stephanus (in ‘Adai) to have been in 
this situation. 


Agnus. 
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An inscription found at Marképulo gives the pre- 
sumption that it occupied the site of Agnus’, and 
the modern importance of the situation is well suited 
to a demus, the name of which occurs frequently in 
the ancient authorities. It may indeed be alleged 
that the letters of Alciphron give reason, in two 
places, to suppose that Agnus was much nearer 
to Athens’, and that the story of Leos the 
Agnusian herald, who betrayed the stratagem of 
Pallas to Theseus, in consequence of which the 
Pallantide were surprised at Gargettus, and a lasting 
enmity followed between the Pallenenses and Ag- 
nusii, favours the opinion that Agnus was near Gar- 
gettus and Pallene. These arguments, however, are 


1... + vdddng ‘“Ayvotowc. Copied by Mr. Finlay at Mar- 
kopulo. 

? irexwpacapev Ackiayw Kara roy ypuvoody arevwrdv, we Ext 
rv “Ayvoy Kartévre tAnoiov rij¢ Mevédpovog oixiac. 1, 39. te 
aBwy ry cipryya kal ra KipPadra Ke wepl mpwrny pudaKiy Tijc 
vuKTog Ext Tov xpvoovv orevwrov Tov ext ry "Ayvoy, Eva cup- 
Barsiv hpiv adAnrAotg Ekeorar’ Kal ro évrevOev aad Ukipov AaPovar 
Kdupeévny riy éraipay @yew rapa rov vedrdovroy Onpermldny rov 
Aifwvéa. 3, 8. Here we may observe, 1. That the word is 
"Ayvoc, not "Ayvotc, odvroc, which was the name of the demus. 
2. That the place alluded to seems plainly to have been in the 
suburbs of Athens, like Scirus, another resort of such ladies as 
are supposed to have written these letters. (€v d& rg réry roury 
at ropvat éxaGéfovro. Stephan. in Zkipoc.) The place intended 
seems indeed to have been not far from Scirus, which was about 
a mile from Dipylum on the Sacred Way (see below in sec- 
tion IV). But most probably, the printed text of Alciphron is 
erroneous in both places: for in one the Vatican MS. has éwi rov 
vypov instead of: éxi ry “Ayvoy (see Alciph. Epist. Wagner, LI. 
p- 36): the true reading in both instances, therefore, seems to 
have meant nothing more than “ Golden Lane, leading into the 
fields.” 
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not decisive. The authority of the imaginary epis- 
tles is very slight; and there is nothing in the posi- 
tion of Markopulo at variance with the story of 
Leos. 

A sepulchral inscription near Karéla records the Peania. 
name of a demotes of Pxania’, and another has been 
found at Spata ’, the supposed site of Sphettus, which 
is about three miles distant. Upper and lower 
Pzeania were probably therefore in this vicinity, but 
the numerous remains of antiquity along this side of 
Hymettus render it difficult to fix the exact posi- 
tion. Kokhla, where are seen the remains of the 
statue of a colossal sheep, and Kursaladhes were also 
the positions of demi, and Velanidhéza towards 
the eastern coast above the site of Hale Ara- 
phenides*. This may possibly be the site of Phi- 
laide, which demus appears to have been not Philaide. 
far from Brauron, as Phileus son of Ajax, from 
whom the demus was named, dwelt in Brauron 4, 


* Tepoxdjj¢ Navatkdhove Maravteve. Copied by Mr. Finlay 
near Karéla. 

? AnpdgirX(oc) . . nueo Tla(avtevc). Copied by Mr. Finlay 
at Spata. Names compounded of Ajjoc were common in Pza- 
nia; among them was that of Demosthenes the orator. 

* Here a stele has lately been found, on one side of which is a 
bas relief in archaic style, representing a bearded hoplita with a 
staff or spear in his left hand. Below is épyov ’Aptoroxdéoc, 
and on a basis ’Aptoriovoc. The form of the y, A, ¢, is Ab? 
This Aristocles seems to be the same, who was the maker of a 
dedication, of which the basis exists at Gheraki near Kharvata. 
Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 23. He lived in the beginning of the 
fifth century B. c., and his son Clecetas was one of the great 
artists of the age of Pericles. Pausan. Attic. 24, 3.  Lliac. 
post. 20, 7.—Note of 1839. 

* Plutarch. Solon. 10. 


Cephale, 
Deiras. 
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and Diana was known to the Philaide by the name 
of Brauronia'. 

A presumption of vicinity may be deduced from 
two other demotic inscriptions found in the Meso- 
gea, one of which recorded the name of a demotes 
of Cephale*, the other of Deiras or the Deira- 
diote *. 

Of the former, the exact position may perhaps be 
determined by remains of the temple of the Great 
Gods, as the Dioscuri were entitled by that demus *. 
The Deiradiotz would seem, from the name, to have 
been situated in a pass or hollow between two 
heights. 

Papa Anghelaki, a village at the north-eastern 
extremity of Hymettus, may possibly be the site of 
Angele. ) 

Remains of ancient buildings have been observed 
at 'Etosi, a metdokhi in the hills between Pikérmi 
and Rafina; and others near the mouth of the river 
of Rafina: the latter may have been no more than a 
maritime dependency of Araphen. 


* Schol. Aristoph. Av. 874, where for ®cAtara: read PiAatdac. 
Filiati or Filiates is a name found in many parts of Greece, and 
the mistake therefore occurred easily to the Scholiast. 

* A name followed by Kegadj0ev was copied among some ruins 
near the Vraénes by Professor Ross of Athens. 
rere ee apiov Aeipadiwrne. Copied by Mr. Finlay at 
Keratéa, 

* Pausan, Attic. 31, 1. 


SECTION IV. 
The Demi of Diacria and Mount Parnes. 


PROCEEDING beyond the Paralia along the eastern 
coast of Attica from south to north, the demi which 
occurred, according to the enumeration of Strabo, were 
Probalinthus, Marathon, Tricorythus, Rhamnus'. Of 
these, Probalinthus, Marathon, and Tricorythus, with 
the addition of another place named (noé, formed 
the Tetrapolis—one of the twelve districts into 
which Attica was divided until the time of Theseus,— 
where Xuthus, son-in-law of Erechtheus, is reported 
to have ruled before that period, and where the 
Heracleide obtained refuge when expelled from the 
Peloponnesus. Its name we may presume to have 
been derived from the equality of the four come 
which formed it, differing in this from the other 
eleven districts, in each of which there was a sin- 
gle commanding city. After the reform of Theseus, 
the name of Tetrapolis fell into disuse: the four 
places which composed it became Attic demi; and 
Marathon obtained so great a superiority over the 
three others, that the whole district became generally 


’ Strabo, p. 399. 
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known by that name’. The application of a single 
denomination to this portion of Attica in every age, 
arose from the distinctness of its natural boundaries, 
which are the sea, and on the opposite side the 
heights of Brilessus and Diacria, which inclose on every 
side the plain of Marathon and the valleys branching 
from it, and which send forth roots, extending to the 
sea, and bounding the bay of Marathon to the north 
and south. The principal shelter is afforded by a long 
rocky promontory on the north, now known by the 
name of Stomi, and anciently, as appears from Hesy- 
chius, by that of Cynosura’. To the south, the extre- 
mities of the mountains meet the sea at the end of a 
narrow maritime plain three miles in length, which 
branches from that of Marathon, and they fall so 
gradually as to present no very defensible impedi- 
ment to the communication between the Mara- 
thonia and the Mesogwa. 

Towards the interior the plain branches off into 
valleys, each of which terminates in a pass leading 
over the rocky heights which close the Marathonian 
basin in that direction. In the southern of these 
two valleys stands the small village of Vrana (Boa- 
vac), situated on a height at the foot of Mount 
Aforism6 (‘Agupisnoc), one of the minor summits of 


' "Ev rg Mapafév is the expression applied by the Greek 
writers of every age, from Herodotus to Pausanias, to indicate 
every part of the Tetrapolitan district and shore. ‘ The parts of 
Marathon about (Enoé,” (Mapa@dvog ra repi ry Oivdny,) is 
an expression of Lucian. (Icaro-Menip. 18.) 

* Kuvoooupa, gvdAy Aakovixi, cal tikpa tov Mapabdvoc mpoc tiv 
EvBowy rerpappérn, cat mac yepovedqe trémog. Hesych. in 
Kvydsovpa. Y. et Phot. Lex. in v. 

11 
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Brilessus, and which, like Argaliki (Apyadnx:), a 
similar summit to the south-east of the former, is 
covered with woods of pine, intermixed with a few 
other trees. In the northern valley are the hamlets 
of Seféri (Zepépr) and Bei (Mzén), near its entrance, 
and higher up Marathéna (Mapafovac), the largest 
village in the district. These two valleys are sepa- 
rated from one another by a hill called Kotréni 
Korpwvn), very rugged, but of no great height. To 
the north and north-east the plain extends to the 
distance of between two and three miles from the 
shore; but the northern portion is separated from the 
rest by a large marsh, which extends from the rocks 
of Cape Cynosura to Mount Koraki or Stavrokoraki 
(Zravpoxopaxt), a round naked rocky height, which 
rises abruptly to a considerable elevation from the 
northern side of the plain, leaving only a narrow 
passage between its slope and the edge of the marsh. 
At the entrance of this vale, a little within the pass, 
stands the hamlet of Lower Sili (Karw-ZobA:). 
Upper Sili is a larger village on the adjacent moun- 
tain, in the road leading to Grammatiké6. There 
are four passes leading out of the Marathonian dis- 
trict; one, into the Mesogea, along the narrow 
plain already mentioned, and across an extremity of 
Mavronéro, which is the south-eastern summit of 
the Brilessian mountains; a second, from Vrana, over 
Mount Aforism6 to lower Stamata, and thence into 
the northern part of the plain of Athens; a third, 
from the extremity of the vale of Marath6na, over 
a prolongation of the same mountain to the upper 
valley of the torrent of Marathon, or district of 
Aphidna ; the fourth, from the plain of Suli into the 
territory of /thamnus, through a narrow opening in 
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the rocky hills, which terminate seaward in Cape 
Cynosura. 

Three places in the Marathonian district parti- 
cularly retain vestiges of ancient demi. These are— 
1. Vrana. This place is situated on a height forti- 
fied by the circuitous ravine of a torrent, which 
descends from the elevated vale of Rapendosia situ- 
ated between Pentelicum and Argaliki: this tor- 
rent is generally lost in the centre of the great 
plain, which it sometimes inundates, and may then 
reach the marsh adjacent to the sea-shore in the 
southern part of the bay. A little below Vrana are 
seen four artificial tumuli of earth, one considerably 
larger than the others; and in a pass at the back of 
the hill of Kotr6éni, which leads from the vale of 
Vrana into that of Marathéna, there are some 
remains of an ancient gate. This gate stands 
exactly in the hollow, which formed a natural 
passage for the ancient road, leading from the 
demus in the former valley to that which occu- 
pied the latter; and appears to have been connected 
with the foundations of a rude wall, five feet in 
thickness, which are traced for near three miles in 
circumference, enclosing all the upper part of the 
valley of Vrana, together with a part of the foot of 
Mount Aforism6 at the back of that village. These 
ruins are now known by the name of 7 pavdpa ric 
yeaiag (the old woman’s sheepfold). At my first 
visit to Marathon, in the year 1802, I observed the 
remains of three statues at the ruined gate; and I 
could decipher the words OMONO!IA A@ANATH, 
and MYAH, upon two of its fragments. From Mr. 
Fauvel I learnt that the inscription, when more 
complete, had been as follows : — 
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OMONOIAZ ABANATHE 
NYAH 
HPQAOY O XNPOZ 
EIZ ON EIZEPX 

The attachment of Atticus Herodes to his native 
demus Marathon', as well as to Cephisia, has been 
recorded by Philostratus’; who further states that 
Herodes displayed extraordinary marks of grief for 
the loss of three favourite servants, who had been 
educated by him, and to whom he had given the 
names of Achilles, Memnon, and Pollux (MoAv- 
devxnc); that he placed statues of them in the cha- 
racter of hunters in the fields and woods, and at the 
fountains; and that he engraved inscriptions in 
memory of them, in which curses were imprecated 
upon those who should injure the statues*. It seems 
evident, therefore, that the three statues at the gate 
between Vrana and Indi represented these three 
favourites of Herodes. 

One of the inscriptions of Herodes, in honour of 


* The following inscription, found at Athens, and showing 
that Herodes was enrolled in the demus of Marathon, was pub- 
lished by Spon and Chandler. Tov dpxeepéa trav XeBacrar 
Ty3. Kr\atdwrv ’Arrixov ‘Hpwiny Mapabwriov f ’Avrioyle pvdy 
d&véOnxey evvotag Evexev Kal evepyeciacg rij¢ cic THY marpioa, 
Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 382. 

? Mera ra év rH Mawyvig, dunraro pev 6 “Hpwene ev ry ‘Arrixy 
Tapa rove gedraroue EauT@ enpovg Mupadéva cat Knonoiar. 
Philost. Sophist. 2, 1. § 12. 

* elxévac your averibec To@v Onpwytwy re Kal reOnpaxdrwv Kat 
Onpacdyrwy* rac pev év Cpupoic, rac & én’ aypoic, rac 6€ mpdc 
mnyaic, rac 6& bro oKiaicg TAATAYWY, OVK Aparvac, adda Lov dpuic 
rov mepixoovroc 7) ktvhoovroc. Ibid. §10. V. et Lucian Demo- 
nax. 24, 33. 
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Polydeucion, (for this appears from the inscription to 
have been the real name,) was found upon a headless 
Hermes, in a ruined church at Kivisia, about the year 
1750, by Mr. Dawkins, who presented it to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford’. Chandler informs us, that Wood, 
the companion of Dawkins, saw another marble 
relating to the same subject at Kivisia, and a third 
at Suli, near Marathon *. 


- 


This inscription is curious for its exact conformity with the 
words of Philostratus : it is curious also, as a specimen of the 
affected style of the chief patron of Athenian literature under the 
Antonines ; and as a proof, therefore, of the declining taste of 
that age: “Howe Tlodveevxiwy’ raiedé mor év rpwdotg avy avi 
Exeotpepopny’ mpc Oe@v Kai hpwwy, doric et 6 exw Tdv x Gpor, 
piywore peraxewhonco rovrwy re’ Kai rag rovTwy rev &yadparwy 
eikdvac Kal retpde dorce i} KaBédoe 7 peraxetvoin, rovrw pare yiv 
Kaprov gépey pire Oddaccay mruri)y elvat, Kako Tre arodeoOat 
abrovg kal yévoc. “Oorec d& xara ywpay puddrrwy Kal remy ra 
eiwOdra, kai aviwy dtapévor, TOAAA Kal Ayala elvac rovTw Kai aire 
Kal éxydvote” Avpivacbar dé nce AwBijoacBat puncev, i) aroKpovcat 
% ovvOpavoat i svvyéat rije popdijc Kal rov cxyhparog’ ei dE Teg 
ovrw mowoet, abr) Kat éxt rovrotc dpd. On another side of 
the same marble: ’AAXN' egy ra re émBépara rHy popddy dows 
Kat axépata Kai rd vroorhpara tac Bdacetc, Gc ExoujOnoay, Kai év 
mpwrw ye Kai éxl mpwrotc, doric 7} mpoordzaev Erépy i) yrwpne 
dpcecey i) yvwpn avpPddoiro wept rov rovTwy re i} KeevnOjvar H 
ovvyvbjvat. Marm. Oxon. II. 60. p. 107. Boeckh, C. Ins. 
Gr. No. 989. 

2 Marm. Oxon. II. p. 13. Chandler’s Travels in Greece, 
c. 84. Fourmont copied the inscriptions on the two marbles, 
which Chandler mentions. They are fragments, and, when 
complete, appear to have been mere repetitions of the inscrip- 
tion which is at Oxford. One of these, like that marble, had 
two inscriptions on the same stone. A fourth fragment copied 
by Fourmont at Suli has the following words: 

Hodvdevxiwva, dv av® viod torepiev’ cai évOade “Hpwene pe 


* 
aS ——— 
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As the gate appears to have been an entrance 
into the enclosed space of ground which I have 
described, at the head of the valley of Vrana, 
there can scarcely be any doubt that the wall of 
this enclosure is the work of Herodes, and that the 
space which it comprehends is that district of He- 
rodes (Hpwdov 0 y@poc) which was alluded to as well 
in the inscription upon the gate, as in that which 
has been published in the Oxford marbles. It would 
seem from the words of Pliny that Marathon no 
longer existed as a town or village a century before 
the time of Herodes’. So that the site and all 
around it may have been the private property of 
Herodes. His intention in enclosing so large a 
piece of ground is not very apparent: the words 
si¢ Ov sicepy(ouevoc) show that the inscription con- 
tained some injunctions to those who entered the 
inclosure. We are told by Philostratus that Herodes 
died at Marathon; that he had directed his freed- 
men to bury him there, but that the Ephebi of 
Athens transported his body on their shoulders to 
the city, and that he was interred in the Panathe- 


EOnxer, dre évOdde Kal wept Ojpay cixoy. A fifth fragment, copied 
by the same French traveller, at Markopulo, contained also the 
name of Polydeucion ; and a sixth, at Kifisia, appears to have 
supported a statue of the same favourite of Herodes, erected by a 
woman named Poseidalcia, the words on it being, HoAvdevxiwva 
Tloverdadxia roy pidraroy rg ‘Hpwey kai éavrn. A seventh frag- 
ment, copied by M. St. Martin at Rhamnus, and much better in 
1832 by Mr. Wordsworth, (Athens and Attica, p. 37.) is a dedi- 
cation of Polydeucion to Nemesis, by Herodes, 6 Opédac xal 
pirnoac we vidy. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. 990—995. 
" Rhamnus pagus, locus Marathon. Plin. H. N. 4, 7 (11). 
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naic stadium, one of the great monuments of his 
munificence. 

Three quarters of a mile to the south-east of the 
Tumuli of Vrana, at a spot where a torrent from the 
summit of Mount Argaliki enters the plain, there is 
a rising ground, upon which are the traces of a 
Hellenic wall, comprehending a quadrangular space 
of small dimensions, and apparently the peribolus 
of a temple belonging to the demus which stood 
at Vrana. 

There are also the remains of an ancient road 
over-against this spot, at the foot of the hill of 
Kotroni. 

Below these two points, the plain expands to the 
shore of the bay, which is near two miles distant 
from the opening of the valley of Vrana. It is 
moderately well cultivated with corn, and is one of 
the most fertile spots in Attica, although rather 
inconveniently subject to inundations from the two 
torrents which cross it, particularly that of Mara- 
théna. Lucian, in a passage already cited, alludes 
particularly to the fertility of the lands near Ginoé’, 
and an Egyptian poet of the fifth century has cele- 
brated the vines and olives of Marathon’. It is 
natural to suppose that the vineyards occupied the 
rising grounds; and that the olive-plantations were 
chiefly situated in the two valleys, in which some 
olive-trees are still growing : for, as to the plain itself, 


* Icaro-Menip. 18. 

* Kal répevog Pabvdevepor EXatoxdpov Mapafivog. Nonni 
Dionys, 13, 184. 

Borpuc édatierroc EpotvixOn Mapabivoc. Id, 47, 18. 
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the circumstances of the battle incline one to believe 
that it was anciently as destitute of trees as it is at 
the present day. 

2. Another of the four demi of the Tetrapolis 
stood at the head of the valley of Marathéna, where 
are several dispersed vestiges of Hellenic buildings 
near a fine source of water, which is carried by an 
artificial channel to a mill on the banks of the river 
or torrent of Marathdéna, and from thence across that 
torrent to the village of Marath6ona, where it is con- 
sumed in the gardens or for domestic uses, the tor- 
rent itself being often in a state insufficient or unfit 
for such purposes. The spot where the fragments of 
antiquity are seen is called Indi’, which being pre- 
cisely the same sound as that of Oivon according to 
Romaic pronunciation and accent, shows that here 
was situated Ginoé, one of the four demi of the 
district. 

There were two demi of the name of (noé in 
Attica; one near Eleutherx, of the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis; the other at Marathon, belonging to the 
antis ’. 

A story relating to one of these demi gave rise to 
the Attie proverb of Owwaitor rv Xaoadpay, or Owwon 
sv xapadpay. It was said that the people of Ginoé 


1 Chandler (c. 36) heard something of this name ; but he has 
erroneously written it Nondi, instead of Ninoi; for as to the 
initial N, that can hardly be considered a mistake, being the final 
letter of the word orjy (ei¢ rv) adhering to the ancient name. 
Thus Icaria has now become Nikaria. The ancient name, how- 
ever, of the Marathonian demus, has not undergone this corrup- 
tion ; the natives being perfectly aware that the name of the 
place is not Nowwon, but Oiron. 

? Strabo, p. 375. Harpocr. in Oivon. 
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diverted the course of a torrent for the purpose of 
watering their lands, but that the torrent suddenly 
swelling caused great damage'; whence the proverb 
was applied to those who bring misfortunes upon 
‘themselves, in obtaining supposed advantages, or to 
such as inflict injuries under the intention or pre- 
tence of beneficence. 

(noé near Eleuthere could not have been the 
place alluded to in the proverb, having been situated 
upon a lofty height, inaccessible to any inunda- 
tion. It referred, therefore, to the Marathonian 
G£noé: nor could there be any place more exposed 
to such accidents, than the demus which stood 
at the head of the narrow valley of Marathona; 
for it was situated near a torrent still noted for 
the quantity of water which is sometimes brought 
down by it, and for the mischief caused by its 
occasional impetuosity. In the autumn of 18065, 
the torrent carried away some of the houses of the 
village of Seféri, and destroyed cattle and corn-fields 
in the great plain below ’. 

The retired situation of Ginoé, at the extremity of 
the valley of Marathdéna, accounts for its omission by 


* Demon. ap. Hesych. in Oivaioce rv yapadpay. V. et Suid. 
in Olvon thy x. ‘O Kapraftoc rov Xaywov, was a similar pro- 
verb (Suid. ibid.); the people of Carpathus having introduced 
hares into their island, which were before unknown there, the 
hares devoured all the produce of their fields. 

* Soon afterwards I found the appearance of this village quite 
altered from that which it had presented to me on two former 
visits to Marathon; some of the houses had disappeared, and new 
buildings had been erected on an eminence on the opposite bank 
of the river. 
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Strabo, who, in enumerating the demi near the coast, 
might naturally neglect a place on the extreme verge 
of the Marathonian district, not in sight from the 
shore, and four miles distant from it. 

3. The third place where we find the manifest 
remains of an ancient demus, is in the plain of Suli, 
upon an insulated height not far from the pass which 
leads to Ovri6-kastro, the ancient Rhamnus. These 
appear to be the ruins of Tricorythus, or Tricorinthus : 
for the plain of Suli being separated from the great 
plain of Marathon by the marsh, at the same time 
that it communicates with that plain by the pass of 
Kato Suli, and is included within the same theatre 
of mountains, was evidently one of the four divisions 
of the Tetrapolis or Marathonian district: and the 
situation agrees exactly with the order of the mari- 
time demi in Strabo, where Tricorythus immediately 
precedes Rhamnus. From Aristophanes and Suidas, 
it appears that Tricorythus was tormented by gnats 
from a neighbouring marsh’. In the summer the 
inhabitants of Lower Suli are driven by this plague 
and the bad air into the upper village of the same 
name. 

The order of names in Strabo having been found 


1... + &puric garry On Tpexopvoia. Aristoph. Lysist. 1032. 
"Epric? Kwvwrt ropardijovoy Cwipuoy rapa Toi¢ voaotw ytvopevoy, 
dpowoy Kdvwne, petlov ce rH meptoyy Kal Kara TO pécov AEvKP 
mepelwopevoy. éyerat EuTic Tptxopucia, we ev TpixopivOy wod- 
Lov Euridwy ywopévwr, tare yap Gdowdne Kal KaBuypog 6 rérog. 
Suid. in épric. 

Callimachus, in a fragment (ap. Suid. in Mapafér), gives to 
Marathon the epithet of évvdrioc, which Suidas explains by 
xaOvypoc. The Scholiast of Plato (in Menexen. 10) describes 
Marathon as azéxwy rév 'AOyvey cracioucg rpiaxoatovc, TH pucet 
Tpaxvc, dvoimmacroc, txwyv év Eautg rndove, Tevayn, Nijevac. 
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correct through a large proportion of the Attic coast, 
or from Phalerum to the Marathonia, we may fairly 
presunre that Probalinthus, the first demus of the 
Tetrapolitan district named by him, occupied the 
southern extremity of the Marathonian plain, where 
a narrow branch of it stretches, as already stated, 
along the foot of the Brilessian range, and sepa- 
rates it from the sea-shore. The position of this 
demus was probably determined by some sources 
at the foot of Mount Argaliki', which collecting 
in the plain form a marsh, occasionally augmented 
by the torrent of Vrana, and having a discharge 
by a rivulet into the sea. A little above this dis- 
charge is a small rising ground in the marsh, now 
called 70 vnoi (the island), in which I found several 
cippi or sepulchral columns standing in a certain 
regular order, together with the remains of a sarco- 
phagus, the fragments of a female statue seated in a 
chair, some shafts of columns, and a Corinthian 
architrave. Here also have been discovered some 
highly finished busts of Socrates, Lucius Verus, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and of a fourth person, who, from these 
companions, was judged to have been Herodes At- 
ticus*, These remains, together with the nature 
and situation of the place, render it probable that 
the Probalisii had here a temple, which had perhaps 
been repaired and decorated by Herodes. It may 
possibly have been the temple of Minerva Hellotis ; 


* Not far from hence Mr. Finlay found a fragment inscribed 
with two names, and AAIZIO3¥, the termination apparently of 
Tlpofariatoc. 

* Catal. d’Antiq. de feu M. le C. de Choiseul Gouffier, par 
Dubois. 
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which epithet of the goddess is said to have been 
derived from the marsh of Marathon, where the 
temple was built *. 

If the situations of (noé, Tricorythus, and Pro- 
balinthus, can be considered as determined, it will 
follow that Marathon must have been at Vrana, 
notwithstanding that the modern name of Mara- 
théna is found in a different situation; for it is 
impossible to suppose that two of the demi of the 
Tetrapolis should have stood in the narrow valley 
of the Charadra, or torrent of Marathéna, and so 
near to each other as are Marathéna and Indi. 

It may be objected perhaps, that if we suppose 
the name of Marathon to have moved from the val- 
ley of Vrana to that of the modern Marathona, it 
may just as fairly be supposed that the name of 
CEnoée may not now be attached to the site of the 
ancient demus of that name, but may have been 
removed into its present situation from the town 
which stood at Vrana; in other words, that the 
modern name Marathoéna ought to be considered as 
good an evidence of the ancient position of Mara- 
thon, as that of Indi is of Ginoé. But the cases are 
not exactly parallel, Indi never appears to have 
been a village in modern ages, but only a name at- 
tached to some ruins and to the surrounding fields. 
According to Pliny, Gnoé no longer existed in his 
time *?; which may account for its not being men- 


‘"EAAdrea . . . Tv mpooayoplay ravrny éoynKévat pact THY 
"AOnvay aro rov év Mapabiyt Edove, évOa idpurat. Schol, Pindar. 
Olymp. 13, 56. V. et Etymol. M. in “EAXwric. 

? Fuere et CEnoa et Probalinthus, que nunc non sunt. Plin. 
H. N. 4, 7 (11). 
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tioned by Pausanias. From the age of Herodotus to 
that of Pausanias, the whole district of Tetrapolis 
was generally known by the name of Marathon: we 
may easily conceive, therefore, that when Marathon 
and (inoé had ceased to exist, while the former 
name continued to be applied to the district, that 
name might, in process of time, be specifically attached 
to whatever situation the inhabitants might prefer 
for their town or village. In the mean time a new 
settlement, with the Sclavonic name of Vrana', may 
have been made upon the site of the ancient Ma- 
rathon by a Sclavonian colony in the ages when 
that people occupied many parts of Greece. It is 
proper to observe also, that even in the present day 
the name Marathoéna comprehends not only the 
village specifically so called, but also Bei, Seféri, and 
generally the whole district. 

Vrana is undoubtedly the place which a traveller 
accustomed to contemplate the sites of Grecian towns 
would fix upon as the most probable position for the 


* With the exception of this name, and those perhaps of Bei and 
Seféri, all the modern names of the Marathonian district are of 
Greek origin : as, "Apyadhat, "Apopiopoc, LovdAt, Vrdpe, Vravpoxo- 
paxt, Lopdc. The name YovdAc occurs frequently in Greece, and 
appears from the instance of the celebrated Suli of Epirus, which 
is derived from the Selli of Homer, to be a vestige of the most 
ancient and most generally received name for the whole of Greece, 
namely 'EAAdc. Of the three hamlets of Vrana, Sefeéri, and Bei, 
the largest (Vrana) has only twelve cottages. This name (mean- 
ing fortress) may date from about the tenth century, when the 
greater part of the Bulgarian settlements in Greece occurred. 
Seferi (battle), and Bei, seem to be Turkish words, and con- 
sequently of more recent origin, unless the former be a corrup- 
tion of Zepupt. 
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chief place of the Marathonian district. Backed by 
a woody mountain, naturally fortified by the torrent 
which half surrounds it, commanding the direct passes 
into the plain of Athens, looking down upon the 
central part of the plain and bay of Marathon, and 
placed at a sufficient distance from the sea to be safe 
from a surprise on that side, it embraces all the 
requisites which the early Greeks usually sought for 
in the positions of their towns. There is no other 
situation in this district which combines those advan- 
tages; and in no other are there any of those arti- 
ficial tumuli, which in Greece are generally found in 
the vicinity of the site of a place that flourished in a 
very distant age', and which in this instance, there- 
fore, seem to indicate Vrana as the position of the 
ancient capital of the Marathonian district. If the 
wall which enclosed the upper part of the valley of 
Vrana was the work of Herodes, we can hardly ima- 
gine that he erected it any where but at Marathon 
itself, his favourite demus, in which he resided and 
was enrolled. 

On the other hand, if we suppose Marathon to 
have stood in the valley of the modern Marathona, 
it will be necessary to place it at Indi, for here are 
the fountain and the remains of antiquity which fix 
the ancient site: whereas, at the village of Mara- 
thona, there are no vestiges of Hellenic antiquity ; 
and the place standing in the middle of the valley 
on the bank of the torrent, is destitute of any of 
those advantages of position, generally found in 


‘ If these tumuli are not of a remote age, they are probably 
works of Herodes, and equally tend to prove Vrana to be the site 
of Marathon, 
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ancient sites: at four other places, on the contrary, 
vestiges may be observed, which, judging from similar 
remains in other parts of Attica, are alone sufficient 
to give presumption that those are the sites of the 
four demi of this district. 

We may now compare the description which 
Pausanias has left us of these places’, with actual 
appearances. 

“ Marathon,” he says, “is a demus equally distant 
from Athens, and from Carystus in Eubcea. Here 
the barbarians invaded Attica, and, being worsted in 
battle, lost some ships in their retreat. In the plain 
is a tomb (ragoc) of the Athenians, upon which are 
pillars (ornAa) bearing the names of the men who 
fell in the battle, arranged according to their tribes : 
there is another tomb for the Platzenses of Boeotia 
and for the slaves; for upon this occasion slaves 
engaged in action for the first time. In the same 
place there is a monument of Miltiades, son of 
Cimon ... . Here, every night is heard the sound 
of horses neighing and of men fighting. Those who 
come for the purpose of examining these things 
suffer for their curiosity, but those who fortuitously 
hear them do not incur the anger of the divinities. 

“The Marathonii worship as heroes those who 
died in the battle, as well as the hero Marathon, 
from whom the demus takes its name: they worship 
also Hercules, asserting that they were the first of 
the Greeks who honoured Hercules as a god. It is 
said that a man appeared in the battle, with a rustic 
figure and dress, who slew many of the barbarians 
with a plough-share, and who was not to be seen 


* Pausan. Attic. 32, 3, seq. 
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after the action. To the Athenians who made in- 
quiry of the oracle concerning this person, no other 
answer was given, than that they were to honour 
the hero Echetleus. A trophy of white marble was 
also erected. As to the Medes, they were buried 
by the Athenians, as the latter affirm, because it is 
always a work of piety to cover a human body with 
earth. I was unable, however, to discover their tomb 
(ragov), either a heap of earth (yaya), or any other 
monument (cnueov), so that it seems they were 
thrown by the Athenians into excavations, as chance 
might determine '. 

“Yn Marathon there is a fountain called Macaria, 
3a eae There is also in Marathon a lake, for the 
most part marshy, into which the flying barbarians 
fell, through their ignorance of the ways; and here 
it is said that the principal slaughter of them oc- 
curred. Beyond the lake (iréo rnv Xiwyny) are seen 
the stables of stone of the horses of Artaphernes, 
together with vestiges of a tent upon the rocks. A 
river flows out of the lake which, within the lake, 
affords water fit for cattle to drink; but towards the 
place where it enters the sea, becomes salt and full 
of sea-fishes *. A little above the plain is the moun- 
tain of Pan, and a cavern worthy of inspection. The 
entrance is narrow; but within are apartments (otxor) 


' é¢ dpvypa dé péporrec otc, We TYyou éoéBadoy. Pausanias 
probably meant that pits were dug for them in different parts of 
the plain, as the bodies might chance to lie. 

* "Pei dé kai worapoc Ex rijc Aipync, Ta wey xpoc abri rH Aiuyy, 
Bookijpaatv vowp éxiriderov wapexopevoc, Kara O€ rHv éood}v riy 
é¢ ro wéhayoce GApupocg ion yiverar, Kai iyOiwy rdv Baracciwy 


mAnpNS: 
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and baths, and that which is called the goat-stand 
(airodvov) of Pan, together with rocks very much 
resembling goats.” 

It would be vain to expect the discovery of many 
of the monuments of art mentioned in this extract ; 
but the less perishable works of nature of which 
Pausanias speaks ought to be found by a diligent 
search. 

The marshy lake, and the river, which, becoming 
salt towards the mouth, produces sea-fishes, are pre- 
cisely as Pausanias describes them. The marsh, which 
is about six miles in circumference, is deepest towards 
the foot of Mount Koraki, where several springs issue 
from the foot of the rocks on the right side of the 
road leading from the great plain to Kato-Suli; a 
little below these springs are some deep stagnant 
pools, fed by other subterranean sources. The other 
parts of the marsh become nearly dry in summer ; 
but these pools and springs are permanent, and pre- 
serve a luxuriance of vegetation, which renders the 
place very useful for the pasturing of cattle in the 
summer', when verdure has abandoned the plains of 
Attica. A small stream, which has its origin in the 
springs at the foot of Mount Koraki, is then traced 
through the marsh into a small salt lake, supplied 
from subterraneous sources, and situated on the 
south-eastern extremity of the marsh, under a rocky 
ridge, the continuation of Cape Stémi. Both the 
ridge and the salt lake are known by the name of 


" The buffalo, which is often used in the agriculture of Greece, 
particularly delights in such places, where he rolls in the mud, 
and thus at once defends himself from the heat and the flies. 


11 
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Dhrakonéria (ra Apaxwvépra)'. The lake discharges 
itself into the sea by a running stream, exactly at 
the angle where the sandy beach of the bay termi- 
nates, and where the rocks of Cape Cynosura begin 
to border the shore. The stagnant fresh-water pools 
of the marsh supply a valuable fishery of eels, and 
the salt lake of sea-fish. A torrent, issuing from the 
pass which leads from Tricorythus to Rhamnus, 
crosses the plain of Tricorythus, and adds some occa- 
sional contributions to the marsh. 

Pausanias in mentioning the fountain Macaria, just havens 
before he describes the marsh *, affords a presumption 
that the fountain at the head of the marsh in the 
pass of Mount Koraki leading to Suli, and which in 
fact is the most considerable source of fresh water in 
the Marathonia, is the Macaria: and we find the 
strongest confirmation of this opinion in Strabo. 
According to his version of the death of Eurystheus, 
the children of Hercules, when protected by the 
Athenians, dwelt at Tricorythus: the battle in which 
the Argives were overthrown occurred in the Mara- 
thonia: Eurystheus was slain in the action, his body 
was interred at Gargettus, and his head, which was 
eut off by Iolaus, was buried in Tricorythus, below 


" Literally, the monster-waters. Apaxwy is applied by the 
modern Greeks not only to things monstrous or wonderful, but to 
those also respecting which there are wonderful stories in circu- 
lation, which is the case with regard to this salt lake. 

* Pausanias says, the fountain was évy rg Mapa0eve; which, 
coupled with the modern name Marathéna, has led to the 
opinion adopted by travellers in general, that the fountain at 
CEnoé was Macaria: but évy ro Mapa@im, as already observed, 
commonly signified ‘* within the Marathonian district.” 


Stables of 
Artapher- 
nes, 
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the carriage-road (apaktrov), near the fountain Maca- 
ria; from which circumstance the place was called 
“the head of Eurystheus’.” The part of the Ha- 
maxitus, or carriage-road, here alluded to, was pro- 
bably where it led through the pass between the 
marsh and Mount Koraki, over the rocks at the foot 
of that mountain, where traces of ancient wheels 
are still visible. 

The pass, it may be observed, is one of some im- 
portance, being the only direct and easy passage 
from the Mesogea by the plain of Marathon to 
Rhamnus and the places to the northward. 

On the eastern side of the great marsh, there is a 
small cavern in the side of Mount Dhrakonéria, which 
has in some places the appearance of having been 
wrought by art. 

Its position corresponds to that of the place 
called “the stables of Artaphernes,” as indicated 
by Pausanias. In the adjoining plain of Trico- 


* Evpvadeve pév ody orparevoag cig Mapabdva Em rove “Hpaxdéous 
maid Kai Iddaov, GonOnodyrwy ’AOnvaiwy, ioropsirac meceiv tv 
TH pPaxn’ Kal ro pey ddAdAo adpa T'apynrrot radijvas, rijy be 
Kepadiy xwpic év TocxopivOy, axoxdWarroc abriy "Iodaou rept iV 
Kpyvnv tiv Makapiay imo roy apuakirov’ Kal 6 rémog xadeirat 
Evipvebéwe xepady. Strabo, p. 377. év rH KopivO, the old 
reading of this passage, was changed by Korai into év TprxopivOy" 
the proof of which reading is found in the relation of the same 
event by Diodorus (4, 57), as well as in Euripides (Heraclid. 81), 
and Pherecydes (ap. Antonin. Liberal. 33). See note to the French 
translation of Strabo, iii. p. 249. The fountain Macaria was 
named from a daughter of Hercules by Deianeira, who offered 
herself a voluntary sacrifice to secure victory to the Heracleide. 
Pausan. Attic. 32,5. Euripides represents Eurystheus to have 
been made prisoner, and put to death by Alemena. Euripid. 
Heracl. 475. seq. 
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rythus, the Persian commanders were probably en- 
camped. Protected from surprise by the great 
marsh, by the pass of Macaria, and by the surround- 
ing hills, commanding at the same time a safe and 
easy communication through Rhamnus with the 
Persian garrison at Eretria in one direction, and in 
the other with the Marathonian beach and the ships 
in the bay, the vale of Tricorythus was peculiarly 
well adapted for the head-quarters of the invading 
army. 

The only indication which Pausanias has given of 
the position of the mountain of Pan is, that it was a 
little further removed from the plain than the marsh 
and salt lake’. Of the mountains, therefore, which 
surround the Marathonian plain, Stavrokoraki seems 
to have the best claim to be considered the mountain 
of Pan; and here we should search for the spacious 
cavern with a narrow entrance, which Pausanias has 
described ’. 

The artificial monuments of antiquity at Marathon 
are divisible into such as may have existed before 
the battle, having no reference to it, and those which 
were erected in consequence of that event: the 


' Ohéyor Gxwrépw rov mediov Havdc éoriv Gpoc. Pausan. Attic. 
32, 6. 

* The natural consequence of placing Macaria at the fountain 
of CEnoé was to mistake a cavern in the hill, which rises above 
that fountain to the north, for the grotto of Pan; but this cave 
is of the smallest dimensions, and contains a few stalactites, which 
it is hardly possible, by any stretch of imagination, to magnify 
into the baths, habitations, and petrified goats, described by 
Pausanias. 
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former we may expect to find upon or near the site 
of the ancient towns; the latter, in the most central 
and conspicuous part of the scene of action. 

Of the greater part of the antiquities of the four 
demi, I have already had occasion to speak in refer- 
ence to their topographical position. 

If a conjecture might be hazarded as to the tumuli 
near Vrand, we might perhaps call the large one the 
sepulchre of Xuthus, son of Hellen, to whom the 
district of Hyttenia having been granted by Erech- 
theus the second, as a dowry with his daughter, 
Xuthus founded therein the four towns, and gave it 
the name of Tetrapolis '. 

Hee Marathon being placed at Vrana, the probability 
' follows that the peribolus of a temple which has 
been already described, as existing at the foot of 
Mount Argaliki at the entrance of the valley of 
Vrana, belonged to the temple of Hercules, the 
chief divinity of the Marathonii; for we learn from 
Herodotus, that it was in a piece of land sacred to 
Hercules, that the Athenians were encamped pre- 
viously to their taking up the more extended posi- 
tion which they assumed on the day of battle; and 

it will be seen hereafter that, in all probability, the 
first position of the army was exactly in this part of 
the valley of Vrana. The Heracleium of Marathon 
was of some celebrity. Archidamus, when he over- 
ran Attica in the second year of the Peloponnesian 
war, abstained from offering any injury to Marathon 
out of respect to Hercules, from whom the kings of 
Sparta were descended, and because the Heracleide 


" Strabo, p. 383. Stephan. in Terparodc. 
11 
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had here received hospitality, and had overcome the 
enemies of their race '. 

Here perhaps may have stood the altars of the 
heroes Echetleus and Marathon, of the latter of 
whom there was a statue, representing him as a 
peasant*. There was also a sanctuary of Apollo 
Delius at Marathon, from whence the Athenian 
Gewoia or sacred legation to Delus set out for Prasiz, 
its place of embarkation, and where the diviners 
together with daily sacrifices observed the prognos- 
tics which regulated its departure °*. 

Of the monuments erected after the battle, we are a. 
at once directed to the probable site by the conspi- nians. 
cuous tumulus which stands at half a mile from the 
sea-shore, about the middle of the plain. As Pausa- 
nias, after having mentioned the tomb of the Athe- 
nians, says that he could not see any heap of earth, 
or other monument indicating the burying-place of 
the Persians, whom he supposes therefore to have 
been thrown into pits, it must evidently have been 
to this barrow that he alluded in describing the 
tomb of the Athenians. 

This heap of earth, therefore, covers the remains 

* Diodor. 12, 45. 

? Mapadwy, od ro év Mapabdn dyadpa* Eare Cé Hpwe yewpyde. 
Philost. Sophist. 2, 1, § 7. 

* At CEnoé, of the tribe Hippothoontis, near the frontier of 
Beeotia, there was a similar sanctuary of Apollo Pythius, from 
whence the theoria, after the same previous ceremonies, set out 
for Delphi by the sacred road, which passed through Panopza. 
Philochor. ap. Schol. Sophoc. Cid. Col. v. 1102. There was a 
previous observation of onueia at the Pythium of Athens: these 
were the Pythian lightnings (aerparai [v@ia:) mentioned by 
Euripides (Ion 285), and which were looked for over Harma in 


Mount Parnes (Strabo, p. 404). 
H 2 
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of the 192 heroes, who purchased with their lives a 
victory the most remarkable for the disproportion ' 
of the parties engaged, that history has recorded ;— 
a victory which was only equalled in its important 
consequences by that of Salamis, and which may be 
said to have affected the arts, policy, and civilization 
of Europe from that time to the present day. The 
tumulus is known by the name of Sord (o Zopoc), 
the tomb’, the word which has probably been applied 
to it by the people of Attica ever since its erection: 
it is about thirty feet high, and two hundred yards in 
circumference, composed of a light mould mixed with 
sand, amidst which I found many brazen heads of 
arrows, about an inch in length, of a trilateral form, 
and pierced at the top with a round hole for the 
reception of the shaft. There were also, in still 
greater number, fragments of black flint, rudely 
shaped by art, and which in general are longer than 
the arrow-heads of brass. All these were probably 
discharged by the Persian bowmen, and, having been 
collected after the action, were thrown into the grave 
of the Athenians, as an offering to the victorious 
dead, who thus received the first marks of those 
heroic honours which were ever afterwards paid to 
them by the Marathonii *. 


* Nulla unquam tam exigua manus tantas opes prostravit. 
Corn. Nep. Miltiad. 5. 

* This Hellenic word, meaning literally a heap, was derived 
from the earliest form of the tomb, but was applied, in later 
times, to sepulchral monuments of other kinds, particularly to 
that which resembles a tumulus less than any ; namely, the stone- 
coffin or sarcophagus. 

* Herodotus (7. 69) remarks, that in the expedition of Xerxes 
the AEthiopians us@d short arrows headed with the same kind of 
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There are several vestiges of ancient monuments 
around the tumulus. At a very small distance from 
it is a heap of earth and stones, not indeed of any 
considerable height, but having much the appearance 
of being artificial: it is the tomb perhaps of the 
Platzenses and Athenian slaves. 

At 500 yards to the northward of the great tumulus — 

is a ruin called Pyrgo (Ilipyoc): it consists of the tiades. 
foundations of a square monument, constructed of 
large blocks of white marble, and has been sup- 
posed, with great appearance of probability, to have 
been the monument erected in honour of Miltiades. 
The modern name Pyrgo may have been given to it 
before it was so much ruined as to have lost its 
quadrangular form, or it may perhaps have had a 
modern superstructure forming it into a tower, having 
perhaps been originally of that form which was one of 
the most common among the sepulchral monuments 
of the Greeks, a cubical basis supporting a stele or 
short column’. 


hard stone with which they engraved seals: this shows at least 
that the custom of pointing arrows with stone was customary 
among some of the ancient nations of the east, and renders it 
not improbable that some of the bowmen of Datis may have used 
such weapons. Black flint, it may be observed, is not a very 
common substance in Greece, and is not found in the neighbour- 
hood of Marathon. Gun-flints are generally made of agate brought 
from northern Albania. 

[Flints of the same kind as those found in the tumulus of 
Marathon have been observed on many ancient sites in Attica, 
and in some places in such abundance, that it has become a ques- 
tion, whether they were arrow-heads, and whether they are not 
natural productions.— Additional Note of 1837. ] 

' The orjAac admitted of an infinite variety of forms and orna- 


Probalin- 
thus. 
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Not far to westward of this spot, an inundation of 
the torrent of Vrana happening at the same time as 
that of Marathona, of which I have already spoken, 
uncovered, not long before my last visit to Marathon, 
the foundations of some houses, together with several 
vases of ancient fabric and very large dimensions, 
which had been sunk in the ground; the remains 
perhaps of the habitations of some of the ancient 
cultivators of this fertile plain. In the same direc- 
tion from the tumulus, and about midway from 
thence to the foot of Mount Argaliki, are the foun- 
dations of buildings at a place called Valari, a cor- 
ruption perhaps of Probalinthus: among them is a 
large architrave with a few Greek letters upon it, 
which appeared to have once formed part of a church, 
for the construction or repair of which it had been 
transported probably from the ruins in the neighbour- 
ing marsh, where it may have belonged to the tem- 
ple of Minerva Hellotis. The extremity of Mount 
Argaliki, where it approaches the marsh, is the position 
already attributed to Probalinthus : here ancient ter- 
races are observed on the falls of the mountain; indi- 
cative of a cultivation which has long ceased. This 
projection of Argaliki forms a natural termination of 
the Marathonian plain; but the Probalysia, or district 
of Probalinthus, may have extended further, and 
have shared the narrow plain already mentioned 


ments ; when cylindrical, they were never of the proportions of 
columns used in buildings, but much shorter; and it may be 
doubted whether Grecian taste in the time of its purity would 
have tolerated such a monument as a single column of architec- 
tural proportions. 
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with the demus of Phegeus, which, as before ob- 
served, was in this situation ', 

Some other remains of antiquity were observable 
on the left bank of the river of Marath6na, in a line 
between the tumulus and the pass of Kato-Suli; 
and near the south-western angle of the great marsh, 
about a quarter of a mile from the sea, at the church 
of Misosporétissa’, have been noticed the remains 
of a single Ionic column, of two feet and a half in 
diameter, of the best period of the arts. It stands 
very near the situation where we may suppose the 
trophy of white marble to have stood, which was 
erected by the Athenians after. the action, and which, 
from the remark of Pausanias on its material, seems 
to have still existed in his time; for this is precisely 
the spot where the chief slaughter of the barbarians 
took place, and where the victory of the Athenians 
was crowned by driving them to the shore and into 
the marsh. 

There is reason to believe that Icaria, Semachus, 
and Plothe, were demi of the southern part of Dia- 
cria, not far from the Marathonian district. 

We are told by Statius, that [carius, who gave Icaria. 
name as well to the demus as to the mountain upon 
which it stood, was slain in the Marathonian forest *. 


‘gore dé & dijpoc rig ’"Apadnvidog peraty Pnyéwe rod mpd¢ 
Mapadave cai Bpuvpwvoc. Stephan. in ‘Adal "Apagdnyides. At 
Ierotzakalo near the extremity of this plain, Mr. Finlay found 
a sepulchral stone inscribed Atovvatoc. 

*"H Havayia i) Miso-oropériaca is so called because the fes- 
tival is held in the middle of seed-time, or about the beginning of 
October, 

* Stat. Theb. 11, 644. 


Semachus. 
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This forest still covers the mountains Aforism6 and 
Argaliki; it extends nearly to the sea-shore and the 
Mesogzea, and, next to that of Mount Parnes, is the 
most extensive forest in Attica. Mount Argaliki 
being the most detached of the Brilessian summits, 
seems best to answer to the mountain Icarius’, and Ica- 
ria itself occupied probably the vale of Rapendésia. 

The proximity of the Semachide and Icarienses 
may be strongly suspected from the similar po 
related of these demi. Bacchus was said to have 
experienced hospitality from the Attic hero Sema- 
chus’ and his daughters, as well as from Icarius and 
his daughter Erigone *. 

According to Philochorus, the Semachide were 
in Epacria *: whence it would seem that the district 


’ Plin. H. N. 4,7 (11). Solin. 13. * Stephan. ibid. 

* The following was the Attic pi@og relating to Icarius. When 
Ceres and Bacchus first came into Attica, the former was enter- 
tained by Celeus at Eleusis, where she taught him the cultivation 
of corn; while Bacchus imparted to Icarius, who received him at 
Icaria, the art of making wine. Some peasants who were intoxi- 
cated with the wine murdered Icarius, thinking he had poisoned 
them ; and buried him the next morning, when they discovered 
their error. Erigone, the daughter of Icarius, was conducted to 
the grave by the dog of Icarius, named Mzra, and hanged herself 
for grief at her father’s loss. Erigone and her dog became con- 
stellations. Apollod. 3, 14.§ 7. Hygin. fab. 130. Tibull. 4, 
E]. 1. Stephan. in “Ixkapia. The only argument that can be 
adduced in favour of placing Icaria to the north-west of Athens 
(see above, p. 3. n. 2) is the verse of Statius (Theb. 11, 644), 

** Tearii Celeique domus viridesque Melene ;” 

but the vicinity of Icaria to Eleusis (Celei domus) is by no means 
necessary to the poet’s meaning, in reference to the mythus of 
Bacchus and Ceres. 

* Ap. Stephan. in Enyayida. See above, p. 30. n. 2. 
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of the ancient city Epacria still preserved its ap- 
pellation in the fourth century B.c.' The Epa- 
crenses at that time were probably a demus, dwell- 
ing on the site of the ancient city of that name; 
as well because all the other twelve cities, except 
Cecropia, became demi, as because the "Exaxpeic are 
mentioned in an inscription of the Royal Museum of 
Paris as neighbours of the Plothenses?; and hence Plothe. 
Plothz likewise may be placed in this vicinity. 
Having finished his observations on Marathon, Rhamnus. 

Pausanias thus proceeds to speak of Rhamnus? : 
“ Rhamuus is distant about sixty stades from Mara- 
thon, on the road which leads near the sea to Oropus. 
The dwellings of the inhabitants are by the sea-side, 
but the temple of Nemesis is at a small distance 
above the shore. This goddess is beyond all others 
implacable towards human insolence and injustice. 
It appears that the barbarians who landed at Mara- 
thon exposed themselves to her anger, by despising 
the difficulties which were opposed to their enter- 
prise against Athens, to such a degree that, as if 
those difficulties had been already surmounted, they 
brought here a block of the stone of Parus for the 
construction of a trophy. This stone Pheidias 
wrought into a statue of Nemesis. On her head 
the goddess has a crown, on which are stags and 
small figures of victory; in her right hand is a vase, 
and in her left the branch of an apple-tree. On the 


* This meaning of Epacria is confirmed by the Lex. Rhet. ap. 
Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 259, which says, ’Exaxpia’ Gvopa ywpac 
wrnoiov Terparodewe Ketpevnc. 

* Boeckh, C. Inscrip. Gr. No. 82. 

* Attic. 33, 2 seq. 
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vase Athiopians are represented, concerning which I 
have no conjectures of my own to offer; nor can I 
assent to the opinion of those who say that they 
relate to the river Oceanus, because the AXthiopes 
inhabit the banks of Oceanus, who was the father of 
Nemesis’ ...... Neither this nor any other 
ancient statue of Nemesis is made with wings. As 
to the wings, which I have since observed on some 
statues of Nemesis, held in the highest veneration by 
the Smyrnezi’, they appear to have been given to 
Nemesis in the same manner as to Love, because 
Nemesis takes particular cognizance of the affairs of 
lovers. I now proceed to speak of the figures repre- 
sented in relief on the basis of the statue, premising 
in explanation of them, that Helena is said by the 
Greeks to have been the daughter of Nemesis, and 
to have been suckled and nursed by Leda; and that 
all men consider Jupiter, and not Tyndareos, to have 
been the father of Helena. Pheidias having heard 
of this, has represented Leda conducting Helena to 
Nemesis; he has also represented Tyndareos and his 
sons, and a man called the horseman (Immedc) stand- 
ing by a horse: there are also Agamemnon, and 


1 T omit the remarks of Pausanias which follow, tending to 
show that he was opposed to this opinion, because in his time the 
word Oceanus was applied not to the river Nile, as it was in the 
more ancient mythology, but to the Atlantic Ocean. It seems 
clear, that the worship of Nemesis, her descent from Oceanus or 
the Nile, and the Athiopians on the vase, had all reference to the 
worship of a deity introduced into Attica from Egypt, and called 
Nemesis by the Greeks. The A‘thiopians alluded to on the vase 
of the Rhamnusian Nemesis were the inhabitants of Meroé on the 
Nile. 

? Y. Pausan. Achaic. 5,1. Beoeot. 35, 2. 
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Menelaus, and Pyrrhus son of Achilles, who was 
the first husband of Hermione daughter of Helena: 
Orestes is omitted, because he murdered his mother, 
although Hermione never deserted him, but bore 
him ason. There are also upon the base two young 
men, one of whom is named Epochus: of these I 
heard only that they are the brothers of Ginoé, from 
whom the demus (noe receives its name.” 

The territory of Rhamnus, like that of Marathon, 
was secluded from the rest of Attica by surrounding 
mountains. Its cultivable soil was a plain, three 
miles in length, separated from the sea-shore by a 
ridge of rocky hills, and enclosed on the opposite or 
western side by a mountain named Dhimiko, which 
is connected with the summits bordering the plain of 
Marathon and the valley of Ginoe. At the southern 
end of the valley of Rhamnus is the pass which has 
already been mentioned as leading into it from the 
plain of Tricorythus. At its opposite or northern 
extremity, upon an elevation overlooking a narrow 
ravine of near half a mile in length, which leads 
down to a small bay, are found the ruins of the 
Hierum of Nemesis, and, on the northern side of 
the bay, the remains of the fortified demus of Rham- 
nus, which was considered one of the principal for- 
tresses of Attica’. It is now called Ovrié-Kastro ?. 
The circuit was about half a mile, consisting of a 
small quadrangular citadel, on the summit of a hill 


* Demosth. pro Cor, p. 238, Reiske. Rhamnus appears to 
have still existed in the time of Pliny: see above, p. 83. n. 1. 

? "OPBpis-Kaorpoy, a corruption of ‘EGpawr-Kaorpor, Jewish 
Castle, is a name not uncommonly applied in Greece to the ruins 
of a Hellenic fortress. 
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connected by a narrow ridge with the mountains, 
which closely approach it on the land side. On the 
north, the place was defended by a torrent: on the 
south, there is a small plain, extending to the sea. 
Traces of the walls and towers are still to be seen, 
constructed or at least faced with white marble of 
finished and regular masonry; but the principal re- 
mains are those of a gate, with its adjoining walls, 
which formed the principal entrance to the fortress 
on the small connecting ridge, which I have men- 
tioned. There are also the remains of a wall, which 
protected the communication on the land side be- 
tween the Hierum and the fortress. 

The Hierum of Nemesis consisted of a large artificial 
platform, supported by a wall towards the declivities. 
In the centre of the platform stood two temples. The 
larger was a peripteral hexastyle,seventy-one feet long 
and thirty-three broad on the stylobate, with a pro- 
naus, cella, and posticum, in the usual manner. There 
were twelve columns on the sides, fluted only at the 
top and bottom, two feet four inches in diameter 
below, and thirteen feet six inches in height. All 
the columns have fallen except portions of seven on 
the southern side and of one in the pronaus. The 
rest of the building lies in a confused heap, amidst 
which are seen some fragments of a colossal statue, 
of dimensions agreeing with those of the Rhamnu- 
sian Nemesis, as stated by two Greek writers'. The 


1 ‘Payvovoiav Néueow. "Ev ‘Papvoivre Nepécewe idpuro dyah- 
pa dexariixy, dAdAOoy Epyov Dediov, Exov év TH Epi pndr€ac 
k\dcov. Hesych, in v. Zenob. cent. 5. prov. 82. A colossal 
head, found in the ruins of this temple, supposed to have been 
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roof was formed of tiles of Pentelic marble; and 
remains of painted ornaments are still visible on frag- 
ments of the cornice. 

The colossal statue appears to have differed 
from the description of Pausanias, inasmuch as 
it is not of Parian stone, but of the same Attic 
marble which furnished the materials of every part 
of the temples, and peribolus of the Hierum, with 
the exception of the columns and ante of the small 
temple. We may infer, therefore, either that the 
original statue of Parian marble had been removed, 
and another of the same dimensions supplied in its 
place (which substitutions were not unfrequent in 
Greece, especially after the Roman spoliations); or 
else that the story of the block of stone brought by 
the Persians was a vulgar fable, or an invention of 
the priests of Nemesis, by which Pausanias was de- 
ceived. That the Persians should have thought of 
erecting a trophy at all,—that they should have been 
so curious with regard to its materials as to bring a 
block of Parian marble with them,—and that they 
should have left it at Rhamnus before the battle,— 
are all so improbable, that the truth of the story may 
fairly be doubted. | 

Several fragments of figures, in high relief, have 
been found among the ruins of the temple of Neme- 
sis: they are of white marble, about one foot in 
height, and are wrought with such perfection, that 
we may easily believe them to have been a part of 
that composition, in relief, on the basis of the statue 


that of the statue of Nemesis, is now in the British Museum, 
No. 325 
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of Nemesis, which, as well as the statue itself, was 
the work of Phidias'. 

The smaller temple was thirty-five feet long by 
twenty-one feet broad, and consisted only of a cella, 
with a portico, in front of which were two fluted 
Dorie columns, of two feet seven inches diameter, 
between ante. The walls were of polygonal masonry. 
On either side of the door of this temple stood a 
marble Qpovoc or chair. On one of these, below the 
seat, is the inscription Ogud Dworparoc avéOnxey; and 
on the upper edge of the back of the chair, éi iepsiac 
Diloorpar. . .. . Upon the other chair, similarly si- 
tuated, are the words Neuéoee Dworparoc aviOnxev, and 
émt teotiag KaAXtoro. . . . The dedication of one of 
these chairs to Themis has led to the opinion, that 
this temple was dedicated to Themis, and the larger 
to Nemesis. Among the ruins of the smaller temple 
was found a fragment, wanting the head and shoul- 
ders, of a statue of the human size, clothed in the 
close formal drapery of the Eginetan school. This 


1 Strabo, p. 396, and Pliny, 36, 5 (4, § 3), differ from Pausa- 
nias on this point: they say, the statue was the work of Agora- 
critus of Parus, a disciple of Phidias; and Antigonus of Carystus 
asserted (ap. Zenob. 1. 1.) that the words ’Ayopaxptroc Tdpue 
éxoingey were affixed to the apple-branch in the goddess’s hand. 
There was a common opinion, however, that Phidias was the real 
author of the statue, but that he gave up the honour of the work 
to his favourite disciple (vide Suid. Zenob. 1.1. Tzetz. Chil. 7, 
960): who probably assisted him in it ; the great master moreover 
being, perhaps, ambitious only of reputation in the sculpture of 
metal and ivory, which was considered of a higher order. Some 
persons believed the statue to have been the work of Diodotus, 
whose name we do not find mentioned on any other occasion. 
Strabo, p. 396. 
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statue is now in the British Museum. Its apparent 
antiquity compared with the sculptures found in the 
larger temple, the polygonal masonry of the smaller, 
and its fluted columns compared with the unfluted of 
the larger, all seem to show that the smaller was the 
more ancient of the two, and anterior to the Persian 
war; though we must suppose in this case, from the 
form of the letters and the long vowels employed in 
the inscriptions on the chairs, that they were added 
long after the date of the building itself, probably at 
the same time as the columns of the portico, which 
may have been ruined in the Persian war; for there 
is this great difference between the cella and its 
front, that the former is of marble, and the latter of 
a softer and coarser stone. It is remarkable that the 
walls of these two buildings, although they stand so 
near together that the north-eastern angle of the 
smaller temple almost touches the flank of the larger, 
were not parallel. It is a conspicuous instance of 
that neglect of exact symmetry which is often 
observable in Greek buildings. 


The Oropia was considered a part of Boeotia: its 
ancient dialect was A®olic, like that of Boeotia; and 
it is with a reference to the situation of the Oropia, 
beyond the borders of Attica, that Thucydides calls 
it Peiraice (Mean, or n tégav yn)'. Nevertheless, 
Oropus was generally under the Athenian govern- 


1. . of MeXorovvfowe . . . . mapedvrec dé ‘Qpwroy, ry yiiv 
Thy Tepaix)y ckadoupérny, iy vépovrac ‘Qpwrtoe AOnvalwy vajKooe 
édywoay, Thucyd. 2, 23. .... ot "AOnvaia ... . G&parrec 


éx rij¢ Mfdov, abroi pey Emdevoay éc ‘Qpwroy rij¢ wépay yiic. 


Thueyd. 3, 91. 
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ment, and was finally given up to Athens by Philip 
son of Amyntas, after he had taken Thebes'. It 
may be doubted, however, whether it ever became 
one of the demi of Attica. 

‘Qpwzoe, precisely in its ancient form, is the name 
now applied to a small village situated on the right 
bank of the Vouriéni (Bovoév, or Boveratu), anciently 
the Asopus, at its issue from the rocky gorges 
of the hills which separate the maritime plain of 
Oropus from the more inland plain of Tanagra, and 
which are a continuation of the principal chain of 
the Diacrian summits, extending from thence as far 
as Thebes. At Orop6 are some fragments of build- 
ings and sepulchral stones, scattered about the vil- 
lage, or preserved in some ruined churches, as well 
here as at Sykamino, on the opposite side of the 
Asopus. The torrents flowing from the hills, which 
rise above Orop6 on the south, often bring to light 
similar vestiges of antiquity: just before I visited 
the place in 1806, several ancient tombs had been 
thus discovered, from which I procured several 
xystre, heads of spears and swords made of brass ; 
sufficient proofs of a town of great antiquity having 
stood on the site of Oropé. 

The plain of Oropus expands from its upper angle 
at Orop6 towards the mouth of the Asopus, and 
stretches for five miles along the shore, from the 
foot of the hills of Markopulo on the east, to the 
village of Khalkaki on the west, where begin some 
heights, extending westward to Dhilisi, the ancient 
Delium. Midway between Oropé and the eastern 


' Pausan. Attic. 34, 1. 
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extremity of the plain, or about two miles from each, 
in the centre of a bay formed by two low capes, is 
the =xaXa or wharf, which affords the usual point of 
embarkation from the surrounding district for the 
opposite coast of Kubwa. This place receives the 
name of crov¢e ayiouc arooroAovc, from a ruined 
church dedicated to “ the Holy Apostles,” near 
which are some wells and gardens. The remains of 
a Hellenic wall, in the sea, some fragments of archi- 
tecture in the church, the foundation of what appears 
to have been an ancient watch-tower, on the summit 
of a remarkable hill, which, projecting from the 
mountains, here leaves only a narrow space between 
it and the shore, added to some other vestiges of 
Hellenic antiquity at the foot of the same hill, on 
the north-western side, are decisive in showing that 
here stood either the port named Delphinium, or 
Oropus itself; there is great difficulty in determining 
which. 

Strabo, after having enumerated the places on Oropus. 
the eastern coast of Attica from south to north, 
describes those on the coast of Boeotia, of which he 
reckons the Oropia a part: “The beginning of 
Beeotia,” he says, “ is Oropus' and the sacred har- 
bour named Delphinium, opposite to which is old 
Eretria in Eubcea, distant sixty stades. Beyond 
Delphinium, and distant twenty stades from it, is 
Oropus, opposite to which is the present Eretria, 
distant forty stades: then occurs Delium’.” Here, 


' Pausanias (Attic. 34, 1) describes the Oropia as peratv rijc 
’Arrixiic kat Tavaypixijc. 

? “Ekiig O€ rijy mepthynow rig xwpag (scil. Boeotiz) ronréor, 
aptapévovg amd rijg mpdc EvBovay mapadiag, rig ovrexodg 

VOL, II. I 
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although the numbers will not bear an exact com- 
parison with the localities, the difference of distance 
sufficiently shows that the place called by Strabo Old 
Eretria, but noticed by no other author, was in the 
inner part of the bay of Vathy’; the north-easternly 
direction of the coast from the Cape of Paleo 
‘Egripo, here causing a considerable enlargement of 
the breadth of the channel. It seems, therefore, 
that in the time of Strabo there was a place in that 
bay called Old Eretria, but which could not have 
been the site of the great Eretria, the rival of 
Chalcis, and one of the leading cities of Greece ; the 
ruins at Paleo ‘Egripo, which consist of the walls and 
citadel of a large town, with a theatre, a stadium, a 
port, and other remains, proving the existence in that 
place of a flourishing city during many ages. This, 
therefore, is the point from which Thucydides mea- 
sures sixty stades to Oropus. But the interval between 
Paleé ‘Egripo, and the low cape opposite to it, which 
lies between the mouth of the Asopus and the Skala 
of Apostélus, is not more than half that number of 
stades. The land we may indeed suppose to have 
undergone some increase in the course of twenty- 


ry "Arruy. "Apy?) d& 6 ‘Qpwroe cal 6 iepoc AyHy, Sv Kadovar 
Agdgivwr, cal? dv  madaia ‘Eperpia év rq EvPoig, deaxdovy 
Exovea étkyxovra oradiwy. Mera dé rd Ashgindy éorw 6 Qowrdc 
év eixoot araciowc* Kara O€ rovrdy tory } viv ‘Eperpia’ dkatdouc & 
éx’ avriy orddit tecoapakovra. Strabo, p. 403. The epitomizer 
of this passage has éfjxovra instead of recoapaxoyra, but as 
Strabo evidently intended to notice a difference in the dtaadove, 
the former number is doubtless erroneous. Thucydides also 
measures sixty stades from Eretria to Oropus, .. . dtéyer dé 
padtara 6 ‘Qpwrdc trav “Eperpttwy wédewe Oaddoane pérpov 
eLnxovra oradiove. Thucyd. 8, 95. 
11 
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two centuries, as we find almost invariably on other 
alluvial shores, especially near such rivers as the 
Asopus. But this could not have affected the 
Skala; and, in fact, Oropd itself is not so much 
as sixty stades distant in a direct line from Paleo 
‘Egripo'. That measure, however, is better suited 
to Orop6 than to any point on the coast, and may 
be taken therefore as favourable to the opinion that 
Oropus was at Oropé, to which the modern name, 
with concurrent vestiges of an ancient town, lends 
strength, as well as the distance of twenty stades 
from Delphinium, if we identify that ancient port 
with the Skala. To this we may add, that the cities 
of Greece seldom stood on the shore, and that Oropé, 
removed two or three miles from the sea, situated 
on the banks of a river on a strong height, backed 
by mountains, and watered by springs, was precisely 
adapted to an ancient foundation. On the other hand, 
the reasons for believing that Oropus was a maritime 
city are not without the greatest weight. In several 
occurrences relating to it in the history of Thucydides, 
there is every appearance that such was the fact’, 


* Error in excess is a common characteristic of the distances 
given by Thucydides, when measured by the stade of 600 Greek 
feet. That this measure was his standard, we have proof in some 
of the distances round Athens, which naturally were more cor- 
rectly known to the historian than any others: for example, 
those from Athens to Acharne, and to Deceleia; and the length 
of the Long Walls. 

* These are particularly stated by Mr. Finlay, ‘“ Topography 
of Oropia and Diacria,”” p.4—7. They happened in the sixth 
year of the war (s. c. 426), when the Athenian fleet of sixty 
sail, with 6000 hoplitea on board, anchored at Oropus,—in the 
twentieth year of the war (n. c. 411), when Oropus fell into the 
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though it is also possible that by Oropus, the his- 
torian in every instance intended only the Oropian 
shore. Diodorus and Pausanias, however, furnish 
evidence more positive as to its maritime situation. 
The latter describes it as éri OaXaoonc'; and the 
former relates that in the year B.c. 402, when 
Athens had lost the Oropia, the Thebans, in con- 
sequence of a sedition of the Oropii, removed the 
city seven stades from the sea ’. 

Amphia- Connected with the question as to the position 

me" of Oropus is that of the temple of Amphiaraus. 
“The Oropii,” says Pausanias *, “ were the first to 
worship Amphiaraus as a god. The temple con- 
tains his statue, of white marble. The altar is 
divided into several parts: one is sacred to Her- 
cules, Jupiter, and Apollo Peon‘; another, to the 
heroes and their wives; a third, to Vesta, Hermes, 


hands of the Beeotians, and in the same year when occurred that 
naval action in this part of the straits, by which the Athenians 
lost Euboea, Thucyd. 3, 91. 8, 60. 95. 

1 “H pev ody mode Early ext Oaddoone péya ovdey ec ovyypadiy 
mapexoueyn’ améxer dé dwoeka rijg wOAEwE oradlove padiora iepov 
Tov ’Augeapaov. Pausan. Attic. 34, 1. 

* kuptevoavrec rig TéNEwS peTPKioav and rij¢ Baddoone avrove 
@¢ éxra oradiove. Diodor. 14, 77. 

In the former edition of this work, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, I. p. 199, as well as in Travels 
in Northern Greece, II. p. 446, I had arrived at the conclusion 
that Oropus stood at Oropd, and Delphinium at the Skala; but 
Mr. Finlay having lately published an able examination of this 
question, and having concluded in favour of the opposite opinion, 
T have left the question open to the reader, hoping that in the 
present state of Greece, some discoveries may decide it. 

> Attic. 34, 2. 


* Tlaiwy* évopza cai iarpdc. Hesych. in Maiwy. 
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and, of the children of Amphiaraus, to Amphilo- 
chus alone'; for Alemzon, on account of his con- 
duct to Eriphyle, has no share in the honours of 
Amphiaraus and Amphilochus: the fourth part of 
the altar is sacred to Venus, to Panaceia, to Iaso ’, 
to Hygieia, and to Minerva Peonia; the fifth, to 
the Nymphs, to Pan, and to the rivers Achelous 
and Cephissus.” . sd a 

“ Near the temple the Oropii have a source of 
water, called the fountain of Amphiaraus, which is 
not honoured by them with any sacrifices, nor is it 
employed for lustrations, or for the washing of 
hands; but when any person is relieved from dis- 
ease by the oracle, he throws into the spring coined 
money, of gold or silver ; for Amphiaraus is reported 
to have ascended from thence as a god. Those 
who consult the oracle undergo lustration, which 
consists in a sacrifice to Amphiaraus and to the 
others whose names are on the altar: after this pre- 
liminary, they sacrifice a ram to the god; and, lying 
down upon the skin, await the manifestation of the 
oracle in their dreams *.” 


* Amphilochus was for a short time king of Argos: he founded 
Argos Amphilochicum in Epirus, and Mallus and Posidium on 
the coast of Cilicia. Herodot. 3,91. Strabo, p. 675. The 
oracle of Amphilochus at Mallus, like that of his father in the 
Oropia, still maintained its credit in the second century: Pausa- 
nias describes it as pavreioy aevdéoraroy ray én’ Enov. Attic. 
34. 2. 

* Taso was daughter of Amphiaraus. Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 
701. Hesych. in lace. 

* The mode of consulting the oracle of Amphiaraus is alluded 
to by Herodotus, xarexoiunoe Mys sc, é¢ "Apqeapew, 8, 134, 
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The temple of Amphiaraus stood in the district of 
Psaphis, which was between Rhamnus and Oropus ’. 
While Oropus could assert its independence, Psaphis 
was considered a town of the Oropia; but afterwards 
became a demus of Attica’. 

The temple is described by Livy as situated in a 
place rendered agreeable by rivers and fountains * ; 


1. . « elra 'Paprotc, dxov ro ric Nepéoewe tepdv* cira Vagic, 


i) rév ‘Opwriwy* EvraiOa dé mov Kai ro "Apgeapaedy Eore reTesn- 
pévov more pavreiov, dxov guydvra Tov ’Apptapewy, Se nar 
Lopoxdije" 

"Edélaro payeioa OnPaia Kdvic, 

Abroiow Grdotc cal rerpwpiory sidpy. 
‘Apwrde S év apgueByrnoipy yeyévnra roddAdKtg* épurac yap év 
peOopi ritg re Arrtxijc Kal rij¢ Bowriag. Strabo, p. 399. So- 
phocles followed the Theban legend, according to which Amphi- 
araus descended into the earth at Cnopia, a suburb of Thebes 
on the southern side, where Pausanias has described a monu- 
ment which commemorated the occurrence, consisting in his time 
of a mepifodoc, containing some columns (Beeot. 8, 2). The 
Amphiaraeium of the Oropia was a peOidpvare from that of Cnopia 
(Strabo, p. 404). The people of Harma, however, asserted that 
the descent of Amphiaraus happened at their town, and that its 
name was derived from his chariot. Pausan. Boeot. 19, 2. 
None but the Oropii themselves seem to have thought that the 
Oropia had any claim to the honour. 

* Marm. Oxon. II, 52. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 275. 

* Paullus . . . . a Chalcide Aulidem trajicit . . . inde Oro- 
pum Atticze ventum est; ubi pro deo vates Amphilochus colitur, 
templumque vetustum est, fontibus rivisque circum amcenum. 
Liv. 45,27. Amphilochus, as we perceive from Pausanias, 
was worshipped in this temple, as well as his father Amphiaraus : 
the error therefore of Livy is not great. The baths of Amphia- 
raus (AiXic ‘Qowroe re kat ’Apgutipeca Xderpa) were noticed by the 
dramatic poet Euphorion, (ap. Stephan. in ‘Qpwad¢:) and the 
agreeable route which led by them from Athens to Oropus by Di- 
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which leads us at once to seek for it near one of two 
torrents, which, collected from the Phellean summits, 
join the. sea between the Skala of Apostélus and 
Kalamo. The mouth of one of these is distant a 
mile and a half from Skala in the same maritime 
level; at half a mile above it are some remains of 
antiquity. The other stream occurs about three miles 
further to the eastward, at the commencement of 
another narrow plain, which extends along the coast 
beyond Kélamo, and joins the wider plain of Revi- 
thia, the whole being about three miles in length. 
On the latter torrent, at a mile above the plain, the 
steep sides of the valley still exhibit the remains of 
ancient walls. Many large squared blocks of Hel- 
lenic buildings have been used in the construction of 
rude walls, for the purpose of supporting cultivated 
terraces, on the slopes of the two hills. 

This river retains some water in all seasons, and 
there are several springs on the sides of the hills, 
There are no habitations on the spot at present, but 
the place is called Mavro-Dhilissi, (Mavpo-AnArcor) ; 
the epithet Mavro (black) distinguishing it from 


eearchus. ‘Evrevey cic 'Qpwroy cea Capvidwy Kal rov "Aptapaou 
Awe ipod dd0¢ éXevOépy BudiGovre axeddr Hpépac mpooavrng’ GAN’ 
TOY Karadvoewv TotvTAHOEA Ta mpd TOY Bioy Exovea Ggbova 
Kal dvamataete kwvet Koroy eyyivedOat Toi¢ ddotropovow. P. 11, 
Hudson. Mr. Wordsworth (Athens and Attica, p. 27) pro- 
poses to read dc’ ’Agidvéy (through Aphidna) instead of dca da- 
gviowy (through laurel-trees). But groves of laurels are not 
uncommon in Attica, and would be much more so if preserved ; 
and the Amphiaraeium having been famed for its pleasant situation, 
there is reason to believe that Diczearchus intended to notice the 
natural beauties of the road, as well as its social conveniences. 
On this question see Finlay’s ‘‘ Oropia and Diacria,” p. 24. 
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another Dhilissi, which is the site of Delium. The 
vicinity of the towns of Kalamo and Marképulo, 
but particularly of the former, in which many houses 
had been recently built when I visited the place, has 
been very injurious to the preservation of the anti- 
quities of Mavro-Dhilissi, which have been much 
employed as materials in the modern constructions 
of those places. From a large piece of cornice found 
near some ancient foundations at Mavro-Dhilissi, and 
which in the year 1806 had been very recently car- 
ried to Kalamo, I copied the letters TOXAM®}, in 
large well-formed characters of the best times. On 
another part of the same cornice, which I found 
lying on the ground at Mavro-Dhilissi, were the let- 
ters AEJ. It is highly probable that AM®I is the 
beginning of the name of Amphiaraus'’. 


' The inscription may have been,...... AEITOZ AM@I- 
apay, and part of a dedicatory inscription on the cornice of the 
temple. The following grant of wpofevia by the Oropii, to one 
(Enophilus of Crete, appears from the conclusion to have once 
stood in the Amphiaraeium. I suppose it to have been brought 
from Mavro-Dhilissi to Kalamo, where I found it. 

os ee ee oes « elrev® CeddyCar re dnpp Olvdpirorv Oricowvoc 
Kpijra mpdtevoy eivat cai evepyérny rijc wéAEwe ‘Qpwriwy Kal abroy 
Kal éxydvoug kal elvar airy yijc Kal oixiag EyKrnot Kal aogpadetay 
kai aovAlav Kai wodépov Kal eipfvn¢e Kai Kara yiv Kai Kara Oadar- 
ray xalr’ G\Aa wavra boarep cal roig GAote Mpokévore Kai evepyé- 
rac’ dvaypawar o€ rode rd Wigtopa ev orhArAn ABivy Kat orijoae 
év TO lep@ rov ’Apudtapaov. 

Another inscription brought from Kalamo (see Visconti, Deux 
Mémoires, p. 147. London, Murray, 1816), and now in the British 
Museum, contains a decree of the Beotian council (xowor 
Botwwréyv) for repairing some of the plate belonging to the temple 
of Amphiaraus, and for making some new vessels by melting 
other dedications, consisting of coined money and old plate. A 
record of the names of the original donors, and of the weight 
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If Mavro-Dhilissi be the position of the Amphia- 
racium, we are under the necessity of rejecting the 
testimony of Pausanias, as to its distance from 
Oropus, whether that ancient town be placed at 
Oropé or at the Skala: for this distance, accord- 
ing to his text, was no more than twelve stades, 
whereas Mavro-Dhilissi is three geographical miles 
and a half in direct distance, which is equal to thirty- 
five stades, by the road, from the Skala, and five 
and a half G. M. d., or near sixty stades from 
Oropé. On the other hand, the distance of the 
Hellenic remains at the first-mentioned torrent are 
about twelve stades from the Skala, thus agreeing 
with the numbers of Pausanias, supposing the Skala 
to be the site of Oropus. 

In the Diacrian hills, included between the head 
of the plain of Athens and the shore of the channel 
of Euboea, are many places which retain vestiges of 
ancient demi. Between Ovrid-Kastro, or /thamnus, 
and Revithia, two such sites will be found in the map. 
Revithia itself, which occupies the most considerable 
plain on the coast next to that of Oropus, is a third, 
and K4alamo a fourth. This village stands in a beau- 
tiful commanding situation above the coast, and has 
a fine natural source of water near it. Either Mavro- 
Dhilissi, or the situation one mile and a half east- 
ward of the Skala of Apostélus, whichever of them 


and description of each gift, is at the same time ordered, and is 
found on the same marble. Boeckh. C. Ins. Gr. No. 1570. Ata 
church, half an hour south-eastward of Kalamo, Mr. Finlay copied 
pe tan ornosic (‘Apuo)apdy. This may have been either 
brought from the Amphiaraeium, or it may have been an altar of 
Amphiaraus in a neighbouring demus. ornoeic is perhaps the 
termination of the demotic. 


Heeale. 
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was not the site of the Amphiaraeium, was probabl 
the site of a fifth demus. Inland there occurs a 
succession of ancient sites on the southern side of the 
ridges of Phelleus. At Grammatik6, which is situated 
in a sequestered and well-watered valley, about four 
miles inland from Rhamnus, I found a sepulchral 
stone, with inscriptions and figures in relief upon it, 
and was informed that such remains are frequently 
brought to light there. On the western side of 
the mountain which rises above Grammatiké, and 
not far above the village of Varnava, by which name 
the mountain itself is generally known, I observed a 
Hellenic tower of white marble, near a fountain, toge- 
ther with several remains of ancient sculpture and ar- 
chitecture'. Two miles north-west of Kapandriti, the 
modern chief place of the Aphidnea, on the road to 
the Skala of Apostdlus, are remains of another demus. 
At a mile south of Mildsi are similar vestiges; and 
others again between them and those which are two 
miles north-west of Kapandriti. 

There is some reason to believe that among the 
demi nearest to Aphidna were the Titacide, Perrhide, 
and Thyrgonide ’. 

It is not improbable that Grammatik6 may be the 
site of Hecale, a demus, which received its name 
from a woman, who, according to Philochorus, enter- 
tained Theseus when he set out from thence to attack 


* See Travels in Northern Greece, Il p. 436. 488. 

* Nicandrus (ap. Harpoc. in Ovpywvidac) states that these three 
demi were, together with Aphidna, removed from the antis to 
another tribe. There is a historical reason for placing Titacia in 
the Aphidnzea (see above, p. 20, n. 1); and as Hesychius describes 
Perrhidz as a demus év ’Ag@vdvare, they were all probably in the 
same vicinity. 
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the Marathonian bull which ravaged the Tetrapolis, 
and where a festival called the Hecalesia was after- 
wards celebrated by that and the surrounding demi'. 

The name of Lidsia, a village two miles west of Eleus. 
the site of Aphidna, appears to be corrupted from 
that of the demus ‘EAaotorw. On the road from 
Kapandriti to Athens, at about two-thirds of the 
distance to Cephisia, near a place called Fasidhero, 
probably from a village of that name no longer in 
existence, many torrents, flowing from the heights 
which unite Parnes with Brilessus, are collected into 
one body, and form the main branch of the Cephissus. 
The most remarkable of the sources of these torrents Trinemcia. 
is at Buyati, which we may therefore identify with 
Trinemeia’. 

One of the most important demi of the north- Sphendale. 
western frontier of Attica was Sphendale, where 
Mardonius halted on his march from Megara by 
Deceleia to Tanagra*. Hence it appears to have 
stood not far from the church of Aio Merkirio, 
which now gives name to the pass leading from 
Deceleia through the ridges of Parnes into the extre- 
mity of the Tanagrean plain. But as there is no 
situation in the pass where space can be found for a 
demus, it stood probably at Malakasa, in a plain where 
some copious sources unite to form the torrent, which 
joins the sea one mile and a half east of the Skala 
of Apostélus. Malakasa is about the same distance 
as St. Mercurius from the junction of two roads from 
Athens, which immediately below the junction enter 
the extremity of the Zanagrean plains; one of these 





* Philochorus ap. Plutarch. Thes. 14. 
* Strabo, p. 400. See above, p. 8, n. 1. * Herodot. 9, 15. 
a 


Chastia, 
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roads leads through Deceleia to St. Mercurius; the 
other to Malakasa, crossing from the head of the 
plain of Athens into that of Aphidna or the upper 
valley of the Marathonian river, by the pass of Kati- 
fori, and from thence over the ridges of Tzurka, 
which unite Parnes with Phelleus'. 

Mount Parnes, being the great barrier of Attica 
against the Boeotians, was well fortified by the Athe- 
nians; and its positions were often contested by the 
armies of the two people. Its fortresses, mentioned 
in history, are Deceleia, Phyle, Harma, Panactum, 
and Leipsydrium. The mountain has two natural 
passes out of Attica: that of Deceleia, or St. Mer- 
curius, already described, which leaves the great 
summits on the left hand; and that of Phyle, which 
leaves them on the right. 

The first place met with on the ascent of Mount 
Parnes from Athens, by the pass of Phyle, is Khassia 
(Xaco.a), the largest village in Attica. From the 
similarity of name, it has been supposed that Khassia 
occupies the site of the demus Chastienses (Xacvteic). 
This is possible, though it is fair to remark, that 
Khassia is a modern name, found in many parts of 
Greece. Not far above Khassia the road is joined 


1 Mr. Finlay remarks (Oropia and Diacria, p. 38) that Mala- 
kasa is the only place where a considerable body of cavalry 
could conveniently halt; and supposes, considering the numbers 
of the Persian troops, that one division marched by Katifori, the 
other by Deceleia, and that they joined at Malakasa. The only 
site that could compete with Malakasa as the site of Sphendale 
is Kakosidlesi, a strong position, and which preserves some Hel- 
lenic vestiges: but this was probably beyond the Attic frontier, 
being situated on the northern face of Mount Arméni, a summit 
attached to Mount Parnes on the north. This place, therefore, was 
probably a subordinate kwpn of the Tanagrea. 
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by that from Eleusis, which ascends from the Thri- 
asian plain by the valley of the stream, now called 
Tania, which rising near Phyle joins the Eleusinian 
Bay near the salt-ponds, anciently called Rheiti. 
Ascending from Khassia, the first remarkable traces 
of the great care with which this important pass was 
fortified by the Athenians, are the foundations of a 
tower, at the junction of a bye-road which leads on 
the right to the monastery of the Holy Trinity ( 
ayia Torac), and from thence to Tatoy, or Deceleia, 
at the beginning of the eastern pass. At a few 
minutes’ distance short of Phyle, we meet with the 
foundations of another tower for the defence of the 
pass. 

The castle of Phyle, the identity of which is proved Phyle. 
by the preservation of its ancient name’, by its dis- 
tance of more than 120 stades from Athens °, as well as 
by other circumstances related by the historians who 
have described the celebrated exploit of Thrasybulus’, 


? By a common Romaic corruption, the » feminine of this name 
has been converted into « neuter. The natives now say oro gvAl, 
instead of 7 guvAy. This preservation of the ancient name may 
not be so well known to the people of Athens, or to those who 
traffic on the great road from Athens to Thebes; and travellers 
who make inquiry concerning the modern name of the ruins, may 
sometimes receive other appellations, such as those noted by 
Stuart: but the inhabitants of Mount Parnes, and of the neigh- 
bouring parts of the Athenian and Thriasian plains, adhere to 
the ancient name, with the slight change which I have men- 
tioned. 

? Psephisma ap. Demosth. pro Cor. p. 238, Reiske. See 
above, p. 20. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 4. § 2, seq. Corn. Nep. Thrasyb. 2. 
Diodorus (14, 32), who makes the distance 100 stades, is not to 
be regarded in opposition to the Athenian edict. 
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stands upon a precipitous rock, which affords an 
approach only by a ridge on the eastern side. 

The annexed sketch will show its form, and the 
smallness of its dimensions. The roads to the two 
gates exemplify the mode in which the Greeks 
managed the approaches to their fortifications, so as 
to oblige the enemy to expose the right or unco- 
vered side of his body. 






iw, ree ‘echi ee 


‘ Hh, } ity i i 4 Wf of ben 
Steep Rocka. 


A. A. Paths of approach to the two gates. 


The pass being very narrow, was effectually 
defended by this small fortress; which, connected 
as it is with one of the most remarkable events 
in Athenian history, furnishes the most interesting 
accompaniment that can be imagined to the magni- 
ficent view which the castle commands of the Plain 
of Athens, the City, Mount Hymettus, and the 
Saronic Gulf?. 


* In Phyle was a building named the Aagynddpeoy, in which 


was a picture representing the Thargelia. Athen. 10, 6. p. 424, F. 
Cas. 






4 
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To the eastward of Phyle, near the sources of Nymphe- 
the Ianiila, in a part of the mountain difficult of” 
access, is a cavern, containing the remains of niches, 
altars, and inscriptions, which has been described by 
Dodwell'. It is probably the Nympheum near 
Phyle, alluded to in a fragment of Menander ’. 

Beyond Phyle, towards the summit of the ridge Harma. 
and to the left of the modern road, are the ruins 
of another fortress. This is probably Harma, for 
Harma was on Mount Parnes‘, and, according to 
Strabo, near Phyle. It appears also, from the same 
author, to have been near a part of the mountain 
which formed the boundary of the horizon at Athens: 
for he says, that it was the custom at Athens for the 
Pythaiste, stationed at the altar of Jupiter Astra- 
peus on the city-wall between the Pythium and 
Olympium, to watch for the lightning above Harma, 
this being considered a sacred signal for sending off 
the sacrifices to Delphi‘. Now the part of the 


* Tour through Greece, I. p. 505. 
_ To Nopoaov & d6ev xpoepyopar, Pudrjy 
"Twr. ap. Harpocrat. in bud. 

> *Aorpam) dt “Apparog’ rémoc ‘AOhyynatw év rH TWapvnit, dxov 
Aws ’Aorparaiov éori Bwudc. Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 212. 

ra rare érépa ovca rov “Apparog rod cara ry ’Arruny, 6 
are wept Duddy dijpoy tic “Arrixijc, buopoy rH Tavaypun’ evrevbev 
d&  rapoula riv dpyny Eoyev Fj Aéyousa’ omwéray oc "Apparoc 
dorpaln’ dorparhy riva onpecoupévwy Kara ypnopoy Tov Aeyo- 
pévor TvOaioray, Srerdvrwy we ext ro“ Appa, kal rore repTovrwr 
tiv Ovaiay cic Aedgove, bray dorpdfarra tdwarv* Ernpovy C emi 


Tptic pijvac, ka’ Exaoroy pijva én rpeic iypépac Kal viKrac, ard 
Tiic Erxapag Tov ‘Aotpamaiov Ag’ tort & abrn év re relyet perato 
rov Ilv@lov cat rov 'Odvpriov. Strabo, p. 404. V. et Eustath. in 
Il. B. 499. 


Panactum. 
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ridge of Parnes to the left of Phyle forms a remark- 
able feature in the outline of that mountain, as seen 
from Athens, and thus renders the meaning of Strabo 
very clear, if we suppose the ruins which I have 
noticed to have been those of Harma. 

The road from Athens into Beotia by Phyle, — 
after passing the summit of the ridge, descends into 
a stony elevated plain. This plain stretches west- 
ward to Mount Citheron, along the northern side of 
the ridge which, connecting that mountain with 
Parnes, bounds the Thriasian plain on the north. 
Towards the eastern end of this elevated plain are 
the villages Skarta and Sialesi, near which the road 
to Tanagra and Chalcis separates from that leading 
to Thebes. This plain appears to have been the 
district of Panactum. Inclosed to the north by 
heights sloping into the Beeotian plains, and to the 
south by others declining into the plains of Attica, 
it was precisely such a district as we may suppose to 
have been often disputed by the two nations. There 
was an ancient agreement between them, stipulating 
that the district of Panactum should not be inha- 
bited by either, but that the produce of the lands 
should be common property’. In the Peloponne- 
sian war Panactum became a particular object of 
contention. In the tenth year of the war it was 
treacherously delivered up to the Boeotians *, and was 
destroyed by them in the ensuing year*®. At a later 
time this district seems to have been ascribed to 
Beeotia, and to have been included in the Tanagrice ; 


' Thucyd. 5, 42. * Thucyd. 5, 3. 
* Thucyd. 5, 42. 
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for we find not only Harma, which confined upon 
this district towards Phyle, but the Eleusinia also, 
described as bordering on the Tanagrice’. The 
latter, therefore, reached as far as the ridge, which, 
connecting Parnes with Citheron, covers on the 
north Phyle, as well as the Thriasian plain, the whole 
of which Pausanias seems to have comprehended in 
the Eleusinia. 

The westernmost demus of Attica towards Beeotia Enoe. 
was Cinoé, of the tribe Hippothoontis. Hysie and 
(noé were the frontier demi on this side, when 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, marched from the Isth- 
mus to Eleusis, in the year B.c. 507°. They were then 
taken by the Beeotians, and Hysize seems from that 
time to have reverted to its ancient condition of a 
Beeotian town, at least if we suppose it to have 
been the same as the Hyrie of Homer’, while 
Eleuthere, once a Beeotian city, had effected a 
voluntary union with Attica‘, though probably 
never acknowledging itself an Attic demus. In 
fact, assuming the ridge of Citheron as the bound- 
ary, Eleuthere belonged as naturally to Attica, as 
Hysice to Boeotia. (noé stood in a narrow valley at 
the ascent of Cithwron, leading from the plain of 
Eleuthere into the Platzis, and near where the road 


* Strabo, p. 404. See above, p. 127, n. 4. 

Meddvwroc ogiow éori kai Maxdprarog dvdpara, ove KarédaBev 
anoOaveiy évavria Aaxesatpoviwy Kal Bowréy reraypévouc, EvOa 
Tig “Edevowviac eiot ywpac moog Tavaypaiovg dpa. ausan. 
Attic. 29, 5. 

* Oivény aipéover cai Yoiag dhpove rove éoyaroue rijc "Arrucije. 
Herodot. 5, 74. 

* Tl. B. 496. * Pausan. Attic. 38, 8. 
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from Megara to Thebes joined that from Athens and 
Eleusis. It was therefore an essential point for 
securing the communication of the Athenians with 
Plateea, as well as to protect Eleuthere and Eleusis. 
Hence it was fortified prior to the Peloponne- 
sian war’, and became one of the most important 
defences of the Attic frontier. It still exists in 
ruins under the name of Ghyft6-kastro, and is one 
of the most complete examples of a Greek fortress 
extant. Ata distance of about four miles from it to 
the south-eastward, are the ruins of Eleutherze, now 
called Myapoli. We may remark that this situation 
of Gnoé accords perfectly with that of the Pythium 
or temple of Apollo Pythius, at Qinoé, in the 
odo¢ Ilvfidc or sacred road from Athens to Delphi, 
by Panopexa’, as well as with the circumstance 
mentioned by Thucydides, of the Corinthians having 
suffered from a sortie of the Athenians from 
(inoé, in their way from Deceleia to the Isth- 
mus*; for this castle was situated so near to the 
right of the route of the Corinthians, as to have 
given the garrison great facilities for such an enter- 
prise. It was soon afterwards besieged by the Corin- 
thians and Beotians, and betrayed to them by one 
of the oligarchical party at Athens‘; but was pro- 
bably soon recovered by the Athenians, though this 

‘ h yap Olvén oboa év peBopioe rij¢ ’Arrexijg Kai Bowriac 
érereixioro kal avr@ ppovpiy vi AOnvaia ExpGvro omére wodEMOC 
carahafio. Thucyd. 2, 18. 

* rov “Ardd\dwva . . . . & "AOnviv & dppnBévra émt Aedrdove, 
raurny iévae riv bddv, 4 viv ’AOnvaio: ry TvOidda wéprover’ 


yevopevoy & xara Tavortac, &c. Strabo, p. 422. 
* Thucyd. 8, 98. 4 Thucyd. ibid. 
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event is not mentioned by the historian, for it con- 
tinued to be a demus in the time of the Roman 
empire’. 

The sanctity of this Pythium conferred upon 
(Enoé the epithet of Sacred’, and its antiquity is 
shown by its connexion with the early history of 
Athens: according to Philochorus, it was the 
northern boundary of the kingdom of Nisus, when 
the Megaris and Attica were divided between the 
four sons of Pandion*®. From hence the Pythaiste 
on declaring the prognostics favourable, sent the 
Oewpia or sacred mission to Delphi, in the same 
manner as the Deliastze at Marathon, from whence 
the theoria commenced its journey to Prasiz, to 
embark for Delus *. 


* See Travels in Northern Greece, for some further remarks 
on the ancient names of Ghyfté-kastro and Myupoli, upon 
which there has been great difference of opinion. 

? Liban. Declam. 16. Id. in Demosth. Apolog. I. p. 451. 

* Piroxopog peév ody ard ‘leOpov péxpr IvOlov dujxecy abrod 
(Nisi sc.) pnot ry apyny,”"Avdpwy d& péype ’"EXevoivoc cai rod 
Opasiov rediov. Strabo, p. 392. 

Havdiwy yap dekdpevoc rv Kéxporog Bact\ciav, rpooxrnad- 
pevoc 6€ Kai riy Meyapida, vere ty ywWpay roicg Tatciv ic o 
poipac, Alyei pev mv mapa ry Gore péxpe MvOiov, Maddavre ce 
tiv Mapadiay, Avew d& riv Ataxpiav, Niow ce riy Meyapiéa. 
Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 58. See above, p. 25, note 2. 

**Oray € onpeia yévnrar rapadedopéva ey roig iepoic, Tore 
&mooré\Aover rijv Oewpiay of ek row yévouc, THvOiac dé Kai 
Anrrddec, drdrepa dv xabijxy abroic’ Over dé 6 pavtic bray pev 
ra sig Aédgovg mépumipa yévnrat, kat Oewpia réprnrat, ev Oivdn 
kal’ Exdorny iypépay év rg MvOig* ci dé cig Aijdov axoarédXorro 1 
Oewpia Kari ra mpostonpérva, Over 6 pdvric cic TO Ev Mapabare 
Anhdwr Kai tori tepookoria rijc ni cic Aedpove Oewpiac Ev re 

K 


Melewne. 
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The demus of Melene was evidently situated on this 
part of the Attic frontier: of two authors who relate 
the well-known stratagem of Melanthus, by which 
he slew Xanthus king of Beeotia in single combat’, 
one (Polyenus) makes the subject of contention to 
have been Melznz, which he describes as a castle 
on the frontier of Attica and Beeotia?: the other 
(Conon) supposes it to have been Gino *. 

At the convent of St. Meletius, which stands on 
the southern side of the ridge connecting Parnes 
with Citheron, and in a situation similar to that of 
(Enoé, which is not far distant to the westward, are 
the remains of Hellenic walls indicative of an ancient 
site. The groves and fountains, which maintain the 
verdure of this pleasant spot, accord with the epithet 
bestowed by the Latin poet upon Melene*. Nor 
is the situation less adapted to the description of 
Melzene, as a castle on the frontier, for this situation 
would exactly serve to complete a chain of fortresses 


cara tiv Oivénv THvbig: rijg b& cic Aijdov, év rg Kara THY 
MapaSdéva Andiy. Philochorus ap. Schol, Géd. Col. v. 1102. 

* Melanthus reproached his opponent for not coming alone 
to the combat. Mijy dédmeic devrepog ivy émi thy payny; and 
slew him as he looked round in consequence of these words. 

2 Leas émodésovy Medarv@y répe’ MedXatval ywplov pebdpoy 
’"Arrixijc Kai Bowriac. Polyzn. Strateg. 1, 19. 

> Conon, ap. Phot. Myriobib. p. 447. narr. 39. V. et Procl. 
in Tim. Platon. 1. 

‘ Icarii, Celeique domus, viridesque Melenz. Stat. Theb. 
12, 619. 

Melenz was sometimes called Celenx, a synonymous 
word. Callim. ap. Stephan. in Medaweic. Schol. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 146. Pa. 890. Suid. in ’Awarovpra, Kedarvai, 
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defending the passes of the Attic mountains towards 
Beeotia, of which the other links were Gnoé, Harma, 
Phyle, Deceleia, and Sphendale. 

‘ Drymus was another place on this part of the Drymus. 
frontier ', and we may suppose, from the name, that 
it was among the woods of the Parnetho-Cithe- 
ronian ridges. 


* wept Apvpov kal rij¢ rpd¢ Tavaxry xwpac. Demosth. de fals. 


leg. p. 446, Reiske. Harpocration (in Apupoc) entitles it a 
mode, and cites Aristotle, as asserting that there was a Boeotian 
as well as an Attic Drymus. According to Hesychius (in v.) it 
was a fortress. Apupog kal xwpiov Tijg "ArriKijg Kat ppovpror, 


SECTION V. 


The Demi to the Westward of the Plain of Athens 
including Salamis. 


It has been found convenient to reserve for this 
place all remarks on the Sacred Way, or road to 
Eleusis, as it was the main route from Athens to 
the western demi of Attica. The following enu- 
meration of the principal objects on that celebrated 
road is extracted from Pausanias', who, in addition 
to his own observations, had probably before him 
those of Polemo’, who had preceded him about 
300 years. 

The first monument was that of the herald 
Anthemocritus, slain by the Megarenses, to whom 
he had been sent, to desire that they would no 
longer cultivate the (sacred) land*. Next to the 
pillar (ornAnv) of Anthemocritus* occurred the tomb 


" Attic. 36, 3 seq. * Harpocrat. in ‘Iepa ‘Oddc. 

* « For this most impious action,” adds Pausanias, “ they 
suffer the vengeance of the goddesses to this day: for they alone, 
among the Greeks, have not been benefited by the Emperor 
Hadrian.” 

* It was surmounted by a statue: "Ieatoc Ev rg mpd¢ Kadvddva 
“ rére fadaveiov rd wap’ AvOepoxpirov avopidyra,” rouréort Tape 
Taig Optaciatce wvdAaucg. Harpocrat, in "AvOepoxptroc. 


‘ 
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(ragoc) of Molossus'; then the place Scirum *, near 
a torrent of the same name, so called from Scirus, 
a prophet of Dodona, who fell in the battle between 
the Eleusinii and Erechtheus, and who was buried 
by the Eleusinii near this torrent: he was the same 
who founded the ancient temple of Minerva Sciras 
at Phalerum. Near Scirum was the tomb of 
Cephisodorus, who, when he presided over the Athe- 
nians, was very hostile to Philip son of Demetrius, 
and caused the kings Attalus of Mysia and Ptole- 
meus of Egypt, together with the A.tolians, Rhodii, 
Cretans, and Romans, to enter into alliance with the 
Athenians against him. Next to the monument of 
Cephisodorus was the tomb of Heliodorus of Hale ’, 
whose picture was in the great temple of Minerva; 
and that of Themistocles, son of Poliarchus, the third 
in descent from the Themistocles who fought against 
Xerxes. <A little further onward was the sacred 


‘In the year 350 8. c. Plutarchus of Eretria came to 
Athens, to ask for succour against Philip son of Amyntas, who 
had invaded Eubcea with his Macedonians. Phocion, who was 
sent thither in consequence, gained an advantage over the enemy 
at Tamyne ; Molossus, his successor, was taken by the enemy. 
Plutarch. Phocion. 13. 14. 

* The same probably as the rérocg Xkipa ev ry “Arrixyn of 
Strabo (p. 393). It was, like the Ceramic gates, a noted station 
for Athenian women of a particular class. Hence its name 
occurs in the Epistles of Alciphron, coupled with the Cerameicus, 
See above, p. 74. n. 2. . 

* "HAwWewpoc “AXtc are the words in all the editions of Pausa- 
nias: where possibly “AXtc is an error for ‘AAatevce. The two 
Heliodori most celebrated were the repinynric, (see Topography 
of Athens, p. 36, n.) and a poet both in the heroic and dramatic 
line. Galen. rept ayricéorwy. Stephan. in @vAaxy. Stobei 
Serm. 98. 
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enclosure (réuevoc) of the hero Lacius, and the demus 
Lacide. Here was the monument of Nicocles of 
Tarentum, the most celebrated of all players on the 
cithara, an altar of Zephyrus, and a temple (iepov) of 
Ceres and her daughter, in which Minerva and Nep- 
tune were also worshipped. Here Phytalus was said 
to have received Ceres into his house, and to have 
been rewarded by the goddess with a plant of the 
fig-tree', an event recorded by an epigram on the 
tomb of Phytalus. Before the crossing of the Ce- 
phissus occurred the monument of Theodorus, who 
excelled all others of his time as an actor of trage- 
dies*. On the river’s side were statues of Mnesi- 
mache, and of her son, cutting off his hair, as an 
offering to the river Cephissus. On the farther side 
of the river was an ancient altar of Jupiter Meili- 
chius, at which Theseus was said to have received 
lustration * from the descendants of Phytalus for the 
slaughter of his kinsman Sinis and the other robbers *. 
Here was the tomb of Theodectes of Phaselis*, and 
that of Mnesitheus, who was said to have been an 


* Hence the place was often known by the name of the sacred 
fig-tree (iepa our). Athen. 3, 2,p. 74D. ‘lepa .... f cunt 
év tn elc "EXevaiva ayoven 669. Hesych. in ‘lepa Ovcla. The 
mystic procession rested at the sacred fig-tree on its return to 
Athens, and here was the tomb of the Sophist Apollonius of 
Athens. Philost. Sophist. 2, 20. § 3. 

* Alian. Var. Hist. 14,40. Plutarch. Sympos. 9, 2. de ipsius 
laude, 17. 

> i. e. previously to entering Athens. 

‘ i. e. whom he had met with on his way from Treezen. 

* A tragic poet and rhetorician. Diog. Laért. 5, 24. Ste- 
phan. in @aondic. Suid. in Oeodéxrnc. Vit. X. Rhet. in Iso- 
crat. where the remark occurs that his monument was near the 
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excellent physician, and to have dedicated several 
statues, among which was one of Iacchus. On the road 
side was a small temple, (vad¢ ov péyac,) called the tem- 
ple of Cyameites'. But the most remarkable monu- 
ments, both for magnitude and ornament, were that 
of a Rhodian who dwelt at Athens, and that which 
was built by Harpalus, a Macedonian, in honour of 
his wife Pythionice, who had been a courtesan at 
Athens and at Corinth’. “ This,” adds Pausanias, 
“was the most remarkable of all the sepulchral 
monuments in Greece.” He then proceeds to say, 
“There is a temple, in which are statues of Ceres 
and Proserpine, of Minerva and Apollo; but which 
originally was sacred to Apollo alone. It is said that 


Cyamitis (é7i 7r)y Kvapircv). Theodectes was famous for un- 
ravelling and proposing riddles (ypigot). Hermippus ap. Athen. 
10, 19. p. 451 E. 

? Pausanias adds, “ I cannot say with certainty whether this 
person first sowed beans, or whether they have honoured some 
hero of this name. That the invention of the cultivation of beans 
cannot be attributed to Ceres, any one will understand who knows 
the initiation at Eleusis, or who has read the Orphica.” Photius 
and the author of the Lexicon Rhetoricum (Bekker Anecd. 
Gr. I. p. 274.) understood Cyameites to be the name of a hero: 
Hesychius, that it was an epithet of Bacchus. 

* Diodor. 17,108. Plutarch. Demosth. 25. Athen. 13, 7. 
595 B. Harpalus, having amassed immense wealth as governor 
of Babylon, deserted his master, Alexander, and retired with the 
greater part of his property to Athens. After having been 
banished from thence, he was slain in Crete by his pretended 
friend Thimbron. Arrian. ap. Phot. Myriobib. p. 218. Strabo, 
p- 837. Plutarch (Phocion 22) says, that Harpalus gave Chari- 
cles, son-in-law of Phocion, thirty talents to build the monument 
of Pythionice, but that there was nothing in the work answerable 
to this expense. 
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when Cephalus, son of Deioneus, fled from Athens 
to Thebes on account of the murder of his wife Pro- 
cris, he went with Amphitryon, to the Teleboz ; 
that he was the first to inhabit the island, which 
from him is now called Cephallenia: and that 
Chalceinus, and Detus, his descendants in the 
tenth generation, having sailed to Delphi to con- 
sult the god concerning their return to Athens, 
were ordered to sacrifice to Apollo in that part of 
Attica, where they should see a trireme running 
upon the ground. When they arrived at the moun- 
tain called Poecilum, a serpent appeared retiring 
hastily into its hole. Here they sacrificed to Apollo, 
and arriving afterwards at Athens were made citi- 
zens by the Athenians. Beyond this [place] there 
is a temple (vacc) of Venus, and before it a wall of 
rude stones, worthy of observation.” 

“The Rheiti resemble rivers in their running 
only, for the water is salt; which might lead one 
to believe that they flow under ground from the 
Kuripus of the Chalcidenses into a lower sea’. The 
Rheiti are said to be sacred to Ceres and her 
daughter, whose priests alone are allowed to take 
fish out of them. I have understood that, an- 
ciently, they were the boundary of the Athenians 


“99 


and Eleusinii*.” After passing the Rheiti was the 


* Elsewhere Pausanias comparés the flowing of the Eraseinus 
from Stymphalus under ground into the plain of Argos, to the 
course of the Rheiti from the Euripus to the sea of Eleusis, 
(Corinth. 24, 7.) The former supposition is probably true, the 
latter is obviously a vulgar error. 

? i. e. in the time of the twelve cities. 
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place “ where Crocon was said to have first inhabited, 
and which is still called the palace of Crocon'.” 
On this part of the Sacred Way was the monument 
of Eumolpus and heroa of Hippothoon and Zarex. 
““The Cephissus, near Eleusis, flows with a more 
rapid stream than the former*. Near it is the place 
called Erineus, where they say that Pluto descended 
when he carried off Proserpine. It was at the 
Cephissus that Theseus slew the robber Polypemon, 
surnamed Procrustes *.” 

The natural objects mentioned by Pausanias in the 
preceding description of the Sacred Way, will enable 
us to restrict within narrow limits the doubtful situ- 
ation of all the artificial monuments. The most 
important of those natural landmarks are, the Ce- 
phissus of the Athenian plain, the salt-springs 
called the Rheiti, which, crossing the narrow pass at 
the entrance of the Thriasian plain, formed the 
natural boundary of the Athenians and Eleusinii, 
and thirdly, the stream not far to the eastward of 
the site of Eleusis, which being often entirely dry, 
but occasionally descending from the mountains with 
a broad and impetuous torrent, thus corresponds to 
the description of Pausanias; who, as we have just 
seen, contrasts its rapidity with the even course of 
the Athenian Cephissus. 


‘ Crocon, according to the citizens of the demus Scambonide, 
married Seesara, daughter of Celeus. Pausan. ibid. 

2 j. e. than the Cephissus of the plain of Athens. 

* At Erineus, according to Plutarch (Thes. 11), who names him 
Damastes, not Polypemon. 
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To these we may add the torrent Scirus, coze- 
sponding to that which rises in the Lycabettian hills, 
and one branch of which seems formerly to have 
followed for a considerable distance the northem 
walls of the city, and, after uniting with one or two 
other torrents from the same hills, to have crossed 
the Sacred Way, about midway between Dipylum 
and the Cephissus. These streams are now for the 
most part lgst in olive-groves near the site of the 
Academy, but there is still a watercourse nearly in 


‘ the situation just indicated. 


R. Cephis- 


Sus. 


Rheiti. 


In the ageg which have elapsed since the visit of 
Pausanias to Attica, some change appears to have 
taken place in the Athenian Cephissus. When its 
margin was adorned with temples, statues, and villas, 
it flowed in a single channel, and was probably care- 
fully embanked: it is now allowed to find its way 
through the olive-groves in several streams, from 
which there are many smaller derivations for the 
purpose of watering olive-trees and gardens’. In 
the part of the plain which is crossed by the 
Sacred Way, there are now three principal chan- 
nels. 

The Rheiti have also an appearance somewhat 
different from that which they presented to Pausa- 
nias. In his time there seem to have been several 
sources issuing from the foot of the mountain, which 


1 There can be no doubt that a great part of the water of the 
Cephissus was anciently diverted from the main stream for the 
sane purposes; but it was probably done with better economy; 
and Pausanias shews that the river had one channel only. 


' 
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formed pools sufficiently large to contain fishes, and 
having a discharge across the Sacred Way into the 
sea. The same copious springs are still to be 
observed at the foot of Mount Aigaleos; but the 
water, instead of being permitted to take its natural 
course to the sea, is now collected into an artificial 
reservoir, formed by a stone wall towards the road. 
This work has been constructed for the purpose of 
turning two mills, below which the two streams cross 
the Sacred Way into the sea. _ 

The situation of the tomb of Scirus is marked by Scira. 
the torrent already mentioned; and not far beyond 
it was the tomb of Cephisodorus. The uncertainty 
as to the situation of the ancient bed of the 
Cephissus, renders doubtful the exact position of 
the monuments which stood upon its bank, or that 
of the temple of Ceres, or of any of the other objects 
noticed by Pausanias between the tomb of Cephiso- 
dorus and the river. The greater part of the space Lacienses. 
between the torrent of Scirus and the river belonged, 
probably, to the demus of Lacide, as the name is 
written in our copies of Pausanias, but which in 
inscriptions is Aaxtetc or Aaxxtadat. 

Pausanias has made no mention of any bridge Gephyra. 
across the Cephissus, though we know from Strabo, 
that it was at the bridge of the Cephissus' that an 
ancient custom was observed, of assailing passen- 
gers as they crossed this bridge, in the sacred 
procession to Eleusis, with vulgar abuse and coarse 


1 Not the Eleusinian Cephissus, as Barthclemy has supposed. 
Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, c. 68. 


Cyameitis, 


Hermus, 
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jests, hence called Gephyrismi'’. Possibly, neither 
the bridge nor the custom any longer existed in the 
time of Pausanias. 

A small church, at the western end of the olive- 
wood, may perhaps (as Greek churches often occupy 
the site of ancient temples) represent the position of 
the temple of Cyameites. Proceeding from hence, 
the direction of the Sacred Way is clearly marked by 
the remains of ancient monuments on either side of 
it, but there are no ruins of sufficient magnitude to 
determine the site of the two great sepulchral edifices 
described by Pausanias. From a remark of Plutarch 
relating to that of Pythionice, we learn very nearly 
the position of the demus Hermus. He describes 
that monument as having been in Hermus, on the 
road from Athens to Eleusis *. 

On the ascent of Mount Aigaleos are seen some 


1 Strabo, p. 400. See Meursii Eleusinia, 27. Attic. Lect. 
5, 31. It is supposed, (V. Larcher, Hist. d’Heérodote, 5, 
note 141.) that the word Tégvpa, for which no etymology can 
be found in Greek, was applied to this bridge, (and afterwards 
to all others,) in consequence of its situation being the resi- 
dence assigned to the Gephyrzi, when on their expulsion from 
Beeotia they were received into Attica. The Gephyrai were a 
tribe of Phcenicians who accompanied Cadmus into Greece ; and 
who inhabited the part of Bcoeotia which was afterwards the 
Tanagrice, where their name and memory remained in the 
time of the Roman empire. Among the Athenians they 
became particularly noted as having produced the family 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Herodot. 5, 55,57. Strabo, 
p- 404. 

2 Stapever yap tre viv év “Epuee 7 BadiZoper é§ &oreoc cic” Edev- 
civa. Plutarch. Phocion, 22. 
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traces of the ancient road in the rock, as well as 
several foundations of walls, for the defence of the 
pass through which the Sacred Way traversed the 
mountain to the bay of Eleusis. An insulated hill, 
crowned by a church of St. Elias, stands a little in 
advance of the pass towards Athens, and is remark- 
able for its conspicuous position and form. Although 
no remains of antiquity are here observable, the 
church has probably succeeded to a temple of the 
Hermeii. The pass is a narrow rocky opening 
between two summits of A‘galeos: it was very 
important in a military point of view, as it formed 
the direct approach to Athens from the Peloponnesus 
and the western parts of Attica, and was at the same 
time very easily defensible by art. On the summit 
of the mountain, to the left, are remains of a cir- 
cular Hellenic tower, which appears to have corre- 
sponded with another on the summit above Khaidari. 
These towers evidently belonged to a system of works 
erected for the defence of the approach to Athens from 
the west, and of which the points chiefly requiring 
defence, besides the passes of Corydallus and of the 
Sacred Way, were some openings in the heights, which 
separate the plain of Acharne from that of Thria, con- 
necting the range of Aigaleos with the last falls of 
Mount Parnes. Here are found the ruins of a ram- 
part seven feet high, and five feet and a half thick, 
formed of the rudest kind of masonry in use among 
the Greeks, but faced with more regular stones. It 
is built along the crest of the hills: the summit of 
the wall forms a commanding platform towards the 
Thriasian Plain; the access to it from the rear was 


by a succession of sloping ramps or buttresses, and 
1 
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there were narrow openings in the wall, at unequal 
distances, formed in such a manner that the inner 
face of one piece of wall advanced two feet and a 
half beyond the outer face of the next piece, as 
expressed in the annexed figure. 





It is obvious that such a rampart was an effectual 
defence against incursions of cavalry from the Thria- 
sian Plain, while it furnished considerable advantages 
also to a defending force of infantry. 

In reading the remarks of Pausanias on the temple 
of Apollo, the mountain named Pecilum, and the 
temple of Venus, the topographical relation of these 
places to one another is not immediately apparent, 
but an inspection of the places affords the requisite 
explanation. 

At the western extremity of a level which forms 
the narrowest and highest part of the opening 
across the range of galeos, stands the monastery 
of Dhafni. 

The construction of the church and surrounding 
enclosure, and particularly a high square belfry, 
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which is attached to the church and is surmounted 
by a small dome, are in the style of the churches in 
Syria built at the time of the crusades, and seem to 
indicate that the monastery of Dhafni as it now 
exists was built, or at least largely repaired, by one 
of the Frank princes of Athens. Both the church 
and enclosing walls are formed for the most part of 
squared blocks of marble, which had formed part of 
some Hellenic building; and until the year 1801 three 
fluted Ionic columns belonging to the same edifice 
were immured in one of the walls of the church. In 
that year they were removed by the Earl of Elgin. 
The capitals of these columns, a base and a part of one 
of the shafts, are now in the British Museum. It 
was not found possible, when the columns were taken 
down, to trace the plan of the temple; but it is 
evident, from the size of the columns, that its dimen- 
sions must have been considerable. 

There can be no doubt that this was the temple of 
Apollo on Mount Pecilum, mentioned by Pausa- 
nias'; for, by following the descent of the pass 
toward the Bay of Eleusis, traces of the Sacred 
Road are seen in the rock on the left bank of a tor- 
rent which descends from Dhafni: the road was 
partly cut in the rock, and partly supported by a 
wall of rough stones toward the torrent; and these 
traces lead, at a distance of less than a mile from 
Dhafni, to the foundations of another temple on the 


* The modern appellation of Dhafni may perhaps have been 
derived from a grove of sacred laurel, (é4¢vn) which may have 
been a remarkable feature of this pass, at the time when new 
names were substituted for those derived from the ancient my- 
thology. There are none of these trees, however, at present. 

VOL. II. L 
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side of the Sacred Way, exactly answering in 
position to the Temple of Venus, the last object 
mentioned by Pausanias prior to his notice of the 
Rheiti. This temple appears from some fragments 
to have been of the Dorie order; it stood on the 
northern side of the valley, below some rocks, the 
face of which is smoothed perpendicularly, and cut 
into numerous niches for votive offerings. 

On digging at the foot of the rocks, doves of white 
marble have been found, which appear to have fallen 
from the votive niches; and, as a still more decisive 
proof that the Temple of Venus stood on this spot, the 
remains of several Inscriptions are still visible under 
the niches, in two of which the words ®iAy ’Agoodiry © 
are to be distinguished. Here therefore stood the 
temple of Venus called the Phileum, or temple of 
Venus Phila, built by one of the flatterers of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, in honour of Phila, the wife of De- 
metrius*. It is probable that a temple of Venus ex- 
isted in this place before the time of Demetrius, and 
that the worship of Phila ceased to be here connected 
with that of Venus after the decline of the Macedo- 
nian power at Athens; hence Pausanias, who is gene- 
rally unwilling to advert to the examples of unworthy 
flattery which so frequently disgraced the Grecian 
character after the time of Alexander, may have 
mentioned only the existence of a temple of Venus. 


* Alexis ap. Athen. 6, 16. p. 254 A. Dionysius Tryphonis, 
ibid. p. 255 C. In the latter place, the Phileum is said to have 
been at Thria (Opie): if any reliance, therefore, can be placed 
on the topographical accuracy of Dionysius, this part of the pass 
of Dhafni was within the limits of the demus of Thria. 


11 
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Some remains of “ the wall of rude stones,” are still 
to be seen. It formed a part of the peribolus of 
the temple, and has an appearance of remote an- 
tiquity, the stones resembling the irregular masses 
of the walls of Tiryns'. <A little westward of the 
temple are the foundations of a square tower, 
similarly constructed; this was probably another 
work for the defence of the pass. Descending 
from thence, remains are seen of walls, which sup- 
ported the Sacred Way on either side: the pass 
then widens, and terminates at a small cultivated 
level on the shore of the Bay of Eleusis. The Sacred 
Way is again traced by tracks of wheels in the 
rocks above the reservoir of the Rheiti, and again 
between the two mills. The modern road to Eleusis, 
instead of coinciding with the ancient track, which 
passed above the Rheiti, leaving them to the left, 
follows the shore, leaving the reservoir and mills on 
the right. About half a mile beyond the Rheiti, 
where the road to Eleutherz branches off across the 
plain to the right, the traces of the ancient cause- 
way of the Sacred Way are again seen, and on the Tomb of 
right side of it are ruins of an ancient monument, ee 
which appears to have consisted originally of a 
cubical mass of earth, cased with white marble, sup- 
porting a sepulchral stele. Some decorations of 
sculpture are still to be seen on the marble, and an 
inscription which shows that it was the tomb of 
Straton, a demotes of Cydathenzum, and of his 


* Thus we perceive the meaning which Pausanias attached to 
the words dpyot A/@oc which often occur in his work. 
L 2 
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wife and son'. This monument has not been 
noticed by Pausanias; though its construction and 
inscription have every appearance of being more 
ancient than his time: nor has he noticed another 
monument, of which the position is indicated by 
several squared blocks of marble to the left of the 
Sacred Way near the sea. These omissions are not 
surprising; for it is evident from the numerous 
traces of ancient sepulchres on either side of the 
Sacred Way, that here Pausanias, as in other parts 
of his work, as indeed he more than once informs 
us, has selected those objects only which appeared 
to him the most interesting. The work of Polemo 
on the Sacred Way contained, it may be supposed, 
a description of all those extant in his time. 

Beyond the sepulchre of Strato the Sacred Way 
is again traced in the form of a raised causeway, 
this part of the plain being very low, and sub- 
ject to inundation from the torrent already men- 
tioned, which rises on the ridge of Mount Parnes 
above Phyle, and which, after turning to the west- 
ward a little above the modern village Khassi4, 
descends into the Zhriasian plain, and is lost in the 


* The inscription is as follows : 


Zredrwy ‘lowWdrov Kuea(Onvaceic) 
Tl#\Aa Movvaria ‘HpaxAna. 
"Ioidorog Urpadrwvog Kudabnvacede. 


The name of Strato’s demus is almost erased; but we can 
have little doubt that it was the same as that of his son. The 
lady was a foreigner, and a native of one of the numerous 
Heracleiz ; coins alone can tell which. 
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low grounds on the shore of the bay. These low 
grounds extend as far as Eleusis, where they are 
kept in a marshy state the greater part of the year, 
by the overflowings of another similar but larger 
torrent, the Eleusinian Cephissus, now called Sa- 
randaforo. 

About a mile beyond the tomb of Strato, Chandler 
observed the remains of another monument. From 
a stone in the ruins of a church, which had been 
built upon it, he copied an inscription in honour of 
a hierophant. This, therefore, seems to have been 
another monument of the Sacred Way, which has 
not been noticed by Pausanias. The causeway still 
consists of ancient materials, mixed with repairs 
of the various ages, during which it has never ceased 
to be used as the common road from Athens to the 
Isthmus by the way of Eleusis. 

The plain through which it is conducted was an- 
ciently known by the name of Thriasian (ro Ooractov 
Ifediov), being so called, or at least the greater part 
of it, and particularly all the central portion, as 
well as the eastern part adjacent to the shore’, 
from the demus to which it belonged’, and which, 
from this fact, we may infer to have been one 
among the largest of the Attic demi. When the 
Persians were for the second time in possession of 
Athens, under the command of Mardonius, and 
the Athenians had retired into Salamis, the latter 
despatched an embassy to the Lacedwemonians, re- 


’ Strabo, p. 395. See below, p. 165, n. 2. 
? Opidowov mwediov » . 1. + Opiae dé ciow ai parrixal Phgor 


. TO pavreverOar Opaobar, Bekker Anecd. Gr. I. p. 265. 


Thria. 
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questing them to send troops to their assistance, and 
proposing to fight the Barbarians in the plain of 
Thria'. The same importance is attached to Thria, 
or its plain, on two occasions, in which Thucydides 
mentions the irruption of the Lacedemonians into 
Attica’; and its position is not less accurately indi- 
cated by Strabo*® and by Galen; the latter of whom, 
describing his journey from Corinth to Athens, men- 
tions that he passed by Megara, Eleusis, and the 
Thriasian plain*. The site of the town of Thria 
may perhaps be indicated by some vestiges of anti- 
quity at a height called Magila’, on the Sarandaforo, 
or Eleusinian Cephissus, about three miles above 
Eleusis. 

As the Thriasii occupied the greater part of the 
plain in which Eleusis is situated, so the demus of 
Eleusis extended westward as far as the Megaris; 
the river Japis formed the boundary between 
them °®: the mission of Anthemocritus, who was slain 
by the Megarenses, was for the purpose of remon- 
strating with that people for cultivating a part of 
the Sacred or Eleusinian Land’. 

The modern villages which divide the Thriasian 
and Hleusinian plain among them are—Lepsina, 
towards the sea; Stefani, on Mount Pecilum ; 


’ Herodot. 9, 7. * Thucyd. 1, 114. 2, 19. 

* Strabo, p. 392, 395. 

* Galen. de Diagnos. atque Med. Affect. I. p. 354. 

* Magiula is a name often applied, in modern Greece, to a site 
retaining remains of ancient buildings, and particularly when 
situated upon a rising ground in a plain. 

* Scylax in Megara. Callim. ap. Stephan. in ‘lawic. 

* Pausan. Attic. 36, 3. Lacon. 4, 5. 
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Khassia, in Mount Parnes; and Kiindura, in the 
Oneia. Stefani, Khassia, and Kiindura, possess Ka- 
ly'via, or dependent hamlets in the plain. 

There is some reason to think, from a passage in a. 
the Cidipus Coloneus, when coupled with the remarks 
of a scholiast, who appears to have been well ac- 
quainted with Attic topography, or at least to have 
followed some good Attic authority, that the hills 
which lie to the northward of the pass of Peecilum, 
between the plain of Athens and the plain of Thria 
(often called without any sufficient reason Mount 
Icarius), were occupied by the demus of Oa, or Ha 
(OH, OIH'). In that tragedy, when Creon has sent 
away the daughters of Gidipus from Colonus on the 
road to Thebes, and when Theseus has despatched his 
Athenians to bring. them back, the Chorus antici- 
pates a hostile engagement between the two parties; 
either at “the Pythian coasts, or at Eleusis, or to 
the west of the white hill, at the pastures of (la ’*.” 


1 Ca is said to have derived its name from a daughter of 
Cephalus. Philochorus ap. Harpocrat. in Ow. 


. Einy 60c datwy 


dvépay ray’ émcarpopal) 
rov yaAKoPoayv Aon 
pigovory, i) mpo¢ Mvbiacg, 
i) Aaprdov axraic, 

ov mérviuae cepval TeOn- 
vourTat TEAN 

dvarviowy, oy Kai xpvota 
kKAnic ext ywoog éfaxev 
mpoordAwy Evpodmicdy, 
"Ev" olpac rov éypepayar 
Onoéa kai rag dtarddove 
cephrag adedpac 
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By Mv6iate axraic the poet may have meant either 
the temple of Apollo in the pass of Peecilum, or the 
Pythium of Ginoe ; the latter having been equally in 
the route from Colonus to Thebes by the Thriasian 
plain. On the former supposition the battle would 
have occurred in the Thriasian plain, in the latter in 
that of Eleuthere. The second place described by 
the Chorus with poetical cireumlocution is obviously 
Eleusis. As to the third place, expressed by the 
words epéarepov métpac vipadocg Oraridocg ek voyov, the 
Scholiast interprets them to mean “to the westward 
of Mount Aigaleos ;” which he says “ borders on the 


abrapke ray’ éupikecy Bog 
Tovod’ ava ywpove. 

"H mov rov épéomepov 
mérpac vipadoc TEAW= 

a’ Olaridog ék vopod, 
rwdoory 7} ptugapparore 
pevyovrec apidrate ; 
dddoerac’ Cetvdc y' 6 mpo- 
xwpwy “Apne, 

dewwa Cé Onoeday axud. 


Sophoc. Cid. Col. v. 1099. 


Thus translated by Francklin, 


Oh! could I hear the dreadful battle roar, 

Or near Apollo’s sacred shrine, 

Or on thy torch-enlighten’d shore, 

Oh Ceres, where thy priests their rites divine 

Perform with lips in solemn silence seal’d, 

And mysteries ne’er by mortal tongue reveal’d. 
At yon snowy mountain’s feet 

Westward perchance the warriors meet, 

Chariot and horse with mutual rage 

On Qia’s flowery plains engage, &c. 
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demus of (Ma;” and he conceives the “ snowy stone’ 
to be a white rock on the summit of that mountain, 
vulgarly known in the time of Istrus, or two centu- 
ries after that of Sophocles, by the name of Asia 
méitpa, or the smooth rock. Now, as we cannot 
suppose the poet to have intended any part of the 
range of Aigaleos to the southward of the pass 
of Dhafni' (for that division of the mountain 


' ("H rou rov épéorepoy) rov AiyaXewy pyot’ Kal yap rotro in’ 
éoxdrwy éorl rov Onpov rovrov* Karahéyover 6& ywpia, zap’ & 
parsora eixalovet rv ovpPodrny yevéoOar roic wept rov Kpéorra 
kai Onoéa’ wérpag dé vigadog ein &v éywr Thy ovrw Eyouevny 
Aelay wérpay ij roy AlydAewy Adgow* a O) Emtxapia gaciv elva, 
Kabdzep"lorpoc év rh epwryn raév "Araxrwy ioropei ovrwe, “ard dé 
rije xapdépac éxi ry Asiav wérpay,” Kai per’ diya, “ aro rovrou 
d€ Ewe KoAwvov mapa rov yadxoy mpocayopevdpevov’” Obey mpdc 
rov Knguoodv Ewe ric puoreijc eioddov eig ‘EXevoiva’ amo ravrng 
dé BadiZévrwy cic "EXevoiva ra én’ aprorepa péype Tov Adgov rod 
apoc dvarokag rou Aiydadew. “Hroe ody ry xadovpévny delav 
xérpay jj roy AiyaXewy Aye’ ‘O 6& voto? dpa émi roy Eorepov 
xHpor rijc Nelac rérpac rpooreddoover, Schol. Céd, Col. v. 1114. 
Oidridog éx vopot| Ola dijpog rijc¢ ’Arrixijcg’ Oey kai rd Oinbev* éx 
vopov dé marty, xwpiov ‘Arrixod obrw Kadovpevov, Ev @ vépovoty, 
we vepunoewc wapaxecpévnc. Schol. CEd. Col. v. 1116. By “the 
torrent at the smooth rock” Istrus seems to have meant the tor- 
rent inthe pass of Dhafni, which runs into the Eleusinian bay. 
The Scholiast identifies “the smooth rock” with the part of 
/Egaleos on the left, in proceeding through the pass to Eleusis ; 
and by ‘‘ the mountain to the east’’ (N. E.) ‘‘ of Aigaleos ” he 
seems to have intended the same as the Peecilum of Pausanias. We 
are not to suppose that Istrus referred to this passage in Sopho- 
cles. The Scholiast quotes him merely for the purpose of showing 
that ‘from the brazen way of Colonus to the torrent of the 
smooth rock,” meant the same thing as ‘‘ from the Cephissus to 
the mystic approach,” or Sacred Way ; or rather that the xérpa 
vidac of Sophocles was the same as the Agia wérpa of Istrus. If 
we were to suppose Istrus to have alluded to the third place, 


Eleusis, 
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belonged to the demus of Corydallus, was not in the 
way to Thebes, and afforded no plain on its western 
side), it will follow that Ga must have been on the 
heights to the northward of the pass of Peecilum. 
That part of the Thriasian plain, therefore, which lies 
at the foot of that mountain on the west, seems to 
be the third place intended by the poet, and Ga to 
have stood on the western face of that mountain, 
perhaps at Spilia or at Stefani, not far from the pass 
of Dhafni, on the mountain which in the time of 
Pausanias appears to have been called Poecilum. 
Eleusis was advantageously situated on a height, 
at a small distance from the shore of an extensive 
bay, to which there is access only through narrow 
channels, at the two extremities of the island of 
Salamis: its position was important, as command- 
ing the shortest and most level route by land from 
Athens to the Isthmus by the pass which leads 
at the foot of Mount Cerata along the shore to 
Megara; but it was subject to the inconveniences 
of a scarcity of potable water, and of the vicinity 
of some low and marshy ground, as well as of oc- 
casional encroachments from the river Cephissus, 
which, although for the greater part of the year 
quite dry, or finding its way to the sea in three 
or four slender rills, almost lost in a gravelly bed, 


referred to by Sophocles, it would place Ca in the plain of Athens, 
where no situation could have been to tle westward of any part 
of the ridges of Aigaleos. It is to be observed that Hesychius is 
opposed to the Scholiast’s explanation of the words Oidriwog vopow, 
which Hesychius supposes to mean simply sheep-pastures, and 
he denies that the situation of Gia will suit such an interpreta- 
tion (Hesych. in Oidridoc). 


i ll 
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sometimes descends from the mountains with such 
impetuosity as to spread itself over a wide extent of 
the plain, damaging the lands and buildings. 

In the plain about a mile to the north of Eleusis 
are remains of two ancient mounds; one of which 
was evidently constructed for the purpose of turning 
a part of the superfluous waters into the north-west- 
ern corner of the bay near the foot of Mount Cerata, 
the other to protect the eastern side of the town from 
the torrent. Remains of similar ancient works are 
found in other parts of Greece; and it appears that 
they were used from a period of the highest anti- 
quity', in places where the land was valuable, to 
protect it from the damage accruing from torrents 
and inundations. 

The embankments of the Plain of Eleusis are 
probably those which Hadrian is recorded to have 
raised in consequence of an inundation of the Eleu- 
sinian Cephissus, which occurred when that emperor 
was at Athens’; and they serve to illustrate the 
observation of Pausanias, that the Cephissus of Eleu- 


* A work of this nature in the plain of Pheneus was supposed 
to have been formed by Hercules. Pausan. Arcad. 14, 3. 

7 es XEtpdoag zig ’APjvag cal punbeic ra "EXevoina, Kat 
yepupwoac “EXevoiva Kxaraxdvobeicay xo Kygioood morapov. 
Euseb. in Chron. p. 81. Gallicanus et Sitianus. His Consu- 
libus juxta Eleusinem civitatem in Cephiso fluvio Hadrianus 
pontem constravit. Cassiodor. Chron. in Hadrian. It is evident 
that the operation here mentioned was chiefly the formation of a 
dyke to divert the waters from Eleusis, although a bridge over the 
river may also have formed part of it. Herodotus uses the word 
aroyepupwoac, in mentioning the works of Menes at Memphis, 
which he describes as dykes to keep the Nile in a particular 
course. Herodot. 2, 99. 
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sis was more impetuous than the river of the same 
name in the Athenian plain '. 

One of the inconveniences under which Eleusis 
laboured, that of a scarcity of potable water, appears 
to have been remedied about the same time, and 
perhaps by the same emperor, who conferred so many 
benefits upon Greece. The ruins of an aqueduct 
upon arches are still seen stretching across the plain 
from the neighbourhood of Eleusis, in a north-eastern 
direction, towards the centre of the ridge which con- 
nects Parnes with Cithzron. 

There are remains also of a reservoir belonging to 
this aqueduct, in the plain, at about a mile and a half 
from Eleusis. All these works indicate the import- 
ance of Eleusis under the Roman empire, when it 
was fashionable among the higher order of Romans 
to pass some time at Athens in the study of philo- 
sophy, and to be initiated in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Hence Eleusis became at that time one 
of the most frequented places in Greece; and 
perhaps it was never so populous as under the 
emperors of the first two centuries of our era’. 
During the two following centuries, its mysteries 
were the chief support of declining polytheism, and 
almost the only remaining bond of national union 
among the Greeks; but at length the destructive 


* Demosthenes alludes to inundations at Eleusis in his oration 
ec. Callicl. p. 1279, Reiske. 

? Both Strabo (p. 395) and Pausanias (Attic. 38, 7), qualify 
Eleusis as a city. Strabo says, év 0€ roic éjpoe xarapiOpeirar 
i wodkeg. We find it still protected by the Roman government in 
the latter part of the fourth century (Zosim. 4, 2. Conf. Ammian. 
30,9. Sozomen. 6, 7. 21), soon after which it was overthrown 
by the Goths of Alaric. 
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visit of the Goths in the year 396, the extinction of 
paganism, and the ruin of maritime commerce, left 
Eleusis deprived of every source of prosperity, ex- 
cept those which are inseparable from its fertile plain, 
its noble bay, and its position on the road from Attica 
to the Isthmus. 

Some evidence of the condition of Eleusis during 
the middle ages of the Byzantine empire is afforded 
by a great tower or castle on the southern side of the 
village, and by another tower of the same date stand- 
ing upon Hellenic foundations on a part of the ancient 
citadel: but the ravages to which the place was ex- 
posed during the decline of the empire, from pirates 
and from the fleets of the maritime powers of the 
Mediterranean, were at length so fatal, that in 1676 
Wheler and Spon found the site of Eleusis totally 
abandoned. In the middle of the last century it was 
again an inhabited place; at present forty cottages ', 
standing precisely on the foundations of the great pub- 
lic edifices, are occupied by the peasants who cultivate 
the corn-fields of Ceres, or who are employed in the 
export of the fir-timber and tar of the neighbouring 
mountains. The village still preserves the ancient 
name, no further altered than is customary in Romaic 
conversions. The name is in the fourth case ‘EXeq- 
ova; the initial short vowel is omitted, and the vo 
converted into y (Aefiva); a practice not unknown 
to the ancients. 

Eleusis was built at the eastern end of a low rocky 
hill, a mile in length, which lies parallel to the sea- 


1 These were reduced by the effects of the Greek insurrection 
to ten or twelve. 
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shore, and is separated to the west from the falls of 
Mount Cerata by a narrow branch of the plain. 

The eastern extremity of the hill was levelled 
artificially for the reception of the Hierum of Ceres 
and the other sacred buildings. Above these are the 
traces of an Acropolis. A triangular space of about 
500 yards each side, lying between the hill and the 
shore, was occupied by the town of Eleusis. On the 
eastern side, the town wall is traced along the summit 
of an artificial embankment, carried across the marshy 
ground from some heights near the Hierum, on one 
of which stands the modern castle already mentioned. 
This wall, according to a common practice in the 
military architecture of the Greeks, was prolonged 
into the sea so as to form a mole sheltering a harbour, 
which was entirely artificial, and was formed by this 
and two other longer moles which project about 100 
yards into the sea. There are many remains of walls 
and buildings along the shore, as well as in other 
parts of the town and citadel; but they are mere 
foundations, the Hierum alone preserving any con- 
siderable remains. 

The following is the very brief description of 
Eleusis which Pausanias has left us’. “The Eleu- 
sinii have a temple (vacc) of Triptolemus, another of 
Diana Propylea, a third of Neptune the father, and 
a well called Callichorum, where the Eleusinian wo- 
men first instituted a dance and song in honour of 
the goddess. They say that the plain called Rharium* 
was the first place in which corn was sown and pro- 


* Attic. c. 38, 6. 
* So named from Rharus, grandfather of Triptolemus. 
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duced a harvest, and hence barley from this plain is 
employed at Eleusis for making sacrificial cakes. 
There (évrav$a) the threshing-floor and altar of Trip- 
tolemus are shown. A dream has forbidden me to 
write of the things within the wall of the sacred edi- 
fice (évrocg rov Telyoug TOU igpov) ; to the uninitiated it 
is not permitted even to make inquiries concerning 
them.” 

The plain Rharium seems to have been in the 
immediate vicinity of Eleusis, but on which side it 
would be difficult to determine: in some part of it, 
as appears from the preceding words of Pausanias, 
were the threshing-floor and altar of Triptolemus. 
Near Eleusis also was the monument of the Athe- 
nian Tellus, who, after putting to flight the Eleusinii 
near Eleusis, was buried where he fell, and honoured 
with a public monument '. 

The well Callichoruam may have been that which 
is now seen not far from the foot of the northern 
side of the hill of Eleusis, within the bifurcation of 
two roads leading to Megara and to Eleuthera, for 
near it are the foundations of a wall and portico. 

To those who approached Eleusis from Athens, the 
sacred buildings standing on the eastern extremity 
of the height concealed the -greater part of the 
town, and on a nearer approach presented a suc- 
cession of magnificent objects, well calculated to 
heighten the solemn grandeur of the ceremonies, and 


* Herod. 1.80. Tellus was rich, had a fine family of sons and 
grandsons, died in the arms of victory, and had a monument 
erected to him at the public expense. For all these blessings, 
Solon cited Tellus, when Croesus asked him whom he thought 
the happiest of men. 
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the awe and reverence of the Mystz in their initia- 
tion. Even the want of symmetry in the position of 
the several buildings tended to the same effect, by 
rendering it difficult to catch a view of the inner 
buildings through the outer, or to comprehend their 
general plan, distribution, and extent; the conse- 
quence of whicli uncertainty would be, that ima- 
gination would exceed reality. In the plurality 
of enclosures, in the magnificence of the pyle or 
gateways, in the absence of any general symmetry of 
plan, in the small auxiliary temples, we recognise a 
great resemblance between the sacred buildings of 
Eleusis and the Egyptian Hiera of Thebes and Phile. 
And this resemblance is the more remarkable, as the 
Demeter of Attica was the Isis of Egypt’. We can- 
not suppose, however, that the plan of all these 
buildings was even thought of, when the worship of 
Ceres was established at Eleusis. They were the 
progressive creation of successive ages, like those of 
the Acropolis of Athens, and hence of necessity asym- 
metric. The architecture of Greece having originated 
in national wants and means, totally different from 
those of Egypt, bears no essential resemblance to the 
Egyptian ; and the Athenians appear to have received 
little or nothing from Egypt, except a part of the 
mythology of Neith and Isis. 

The first object which strikes the traveller on 
approaching from Athens, is the remains of a very 
large pavement, terminating in some vast heaps of 
ruins, which the labours of the late mission of the 
Dilettanti have proved to have been a Propyleum of 


1 Herod. 2, 59, 156. 
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very nearly the same plan and dimensions as that of 
the Acropolis of Athens. Before it, near the middle 
of a paved platform, were found the remains of a 
small temple, forty feet long and twenty broad, raised 
upon five steps, and consisting of a simple cella, with 
two columns between ante at either end. The situ- 
ation of this temple on the platform of the Propy- 
leum, seems to leave little doubt that it was the 
temple of Minerva Propylea. The peribolus which 
abutted on the Propyleum formed the exterior inclo- _ 
sure of the Hierum. At a distance of fifty feet from 
the Propyleum was the north-eastern angle of the 
inner inclosure, which was in shape an irregular 
pentagon. Its entrance was at the angle just 
mentioned, where the rock was cut away both 
horizontally and vertically to receive another Propy- 
leum, much smaller than the former, and which 
consisted of an opening thirty-two feet wide, between 
two parallel walls of fifty feet in length. Towards 
the inner extremity this opening was narrowed by 
transverse walls to a gateway of twelve feet in 
width, which was decorated with ante, opposed to 
two Ionic columns. Between the inner front of this 
Propyleum and the site of the great temple lay, 
until the year 1801, the colossal bust of Pentelic 
marble, crowned with a basket, which is now depo- 
sited in the public library at Cambridge. It has 
been supposed to be a fragment of the statue of 
Ceres which was adored in the temple; but, to judge 
from the position in which it was found, and from 
the unfinished appearance of the surface in those few 
parts where any original surface remains, the statue 
seems rather to have been that of a Cistophorus, 
VOL. I. | M 
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serving for some architectural decoration, like the 
Caryatides of the Erechtheium, or the figures of the 
Persian stoa at Sparta, or the Titans of the temple 
of Jupiter at Agrigentum. Unfortunately we have 
no testimony to guide us to any thing like certainty 
on this question: such indeed has been the reli- 
gious silence of ancient authors with regard to the 
mystic temple, that we remain ignorant both of the 
material and dimensions of the statue of Ceres, and 
even whether the worship of any such statue formed 
a part of the mysteries. 

At Megalopolis there was a Hierum of the god- 
desses similar to that of Eleusis, which, besides the 
mystic adytum (onxec), contained within the sacred 
peribolus temples of Jupiter, Venus, and Core (Pro- 
serpine), with several statues as well in those tem- 
ples as in the open part of the Hierum; but of this 
mystic temple Pausanias says only that it was of 
large dimensions, and that the mysteries were cele- 
brated in it’. 

The north-western side of the pentagonal enclo- 
sure of the Hierum of Eleusis was formed by a per- 
pendicular excavation in the rock of the Acropolis, 
which left a platform thirty-six feet wide between 
the perpendicular rock and the back of the temple. 

The puorikog onkoc OF reAcoTnptov, or temple itself, 
the largest ever erected by the Greeks in honour of 
the idols of their superstition, is described by Strabo 
as capable of containing as many persons as a 
theatre’. It was one of the edifices designed in the 


’ Pausan. Arcad. 31, 4. 
? Elr’ ’Erevaic morte, év 9 70 rij¢ Anjnrpoc iepov rije *EXevet- 
viag’ Kat 6 pvarikdg ankoc, dv Karegkevacer "Ikrevoc, byAOV Gearpou 


i] 
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administration of Pericles by the architect of the 
Parthenon ', but was probably executed in part only 
before the Peloponnesian war, as three successive 
artists were employed in building it ', and its portico 
was not constructed until the time of Demetrius 
Phalereus, when Philo was the fourth or fifth architect 
of this temple. When complete, it ranked as one of 
the four finest examples of Greek architecture in mar- 
ble *. It faced the south-east, and consisted (if the 
mission is correct in its conclusion) of a cella 166 feet 
square within. Unfortunately the centre of the mo- 
dern village occupies the exact site of this building, 
and some of the cottages are built upon a slope formed 
by its ruins, in consequence of which the mission 
could not succeed in obtaining all the details, which 
a more complete excavation of the ruins would pro- 
bably give. Comparing, however, the fragments 
which they found with the description of Plutarch, 
they thought themselves warranted in concluding 
that the roof of the cella was covered with tiles of 
marble like the temples of Athens; that it was sup- 
ported by twenty-eight Doric columns, of a diameter 


ééfacOar Cvvdpevor, d¢ kai rov TlapBevava éxoince tov év *Axpo- 
moder TH "AOnrg, Tepexdéoucg éxtararovyrocg rwy Epywy. Strabo, 
p- 395. 

* ro & év "EXevoine redeorijpiov itplaro per Képor3oc vixodopeiy 
Kal rovg éx’ éddove klovag EOnkev ovrog Kal roig émorudéior 
éxéleutev* Gro8avdvrog dé rovrov, Merayévng 6 Zurérwe ro 
Gudfwpa Kai rove divw kiovac éréornoe, ro Oe dmaioy énxi rou 
avakropov Zevoxhijg & Xodapyeve éxopipwoe. Plutarch. Pe- 
ricl. 13. To reconcile these facts with the words of Strabo éy 
Kareoxevacey “lxrivoc, we must suppose that it was designed only 
by Ictinus. 

* Vitruv. in pref. 1. 7, 
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(measured under the capital) of three feet two 
inches; that the columns were disposed in two 
double rows across the cella, one near the front, the 
other near the back; and that they were surmounted 
by ranges of smaller columns, as in the Parthenon, 
and as we still see exemplified in one of the existing 
temples at Pestum. The cella was fronted with a 
magnificent portico of twelve Doric columns, mea- 
suring six feet and a half at the lower diameter of 
the shaft, but fluted only in a narrow ring at the top 
and bottom. The platform at the back of the temple 
was twenty feet above the level of the pavement of 
the portico. An ascent of steps led up to this plat- 
form on the outside of the north-western angle of 
the temple, not far from where another flight of 
steps ascended from the platform to a portal adorned 
with two columns, which perhaps formed a small 
propyleum communicating from the Hierum to the 
Acropolis. 

The mission was not able to discover any remains 
which they could ascribe to the temple of Triptole- 
mus, or to that of Neptune. These buildings stood 
probably between the outer and inner enclosure of 
the Hierum, for the latter appears to have been 
that wall of the sanctuary (ro retyoc rov ‘Iepov) 
which Pausanias mentions, and into which none 
but the initiated or the mystze were allowed to 
enter. 

The peninsula of Skarmanga on the eastern shore 
of the bay of Eleusis has already been noticed: 
adjacent to it, are two islands now called the 
Kyradhes (ai Kupadec) or Megali and Mikri Kyra. 
These seem to answer to the promontory Amphiale 
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and the two Pharmacusse of Strabo, the larger of 
which islands contained the tomb of Circe’. It is 
to be observed, however, that the only quarry on this 
coast is not near Skarmanga, but nearly opposite 
to the centre of the bay of Salamis, and that the 
channel, instead of being about two stades in 
breadth, is in no part less than a mile: at the 
mop8u0c, the same doubtless as the modern ferry, 
it is still wider. The geographer has likewise 
omitted to notice an island near the coast of Sala- 
mis, Which is larger than either of the Kyradhes, 
and is now called Aghyra (’Ayvpa), as well as 
another in the Bay of Ambelakia, named Arpathéni 
(‘Apza8wvn). These perhaps are ancient names. 
Among the pine-trees which cover the peninsula 
of Skarmanga rises a large artificial tumulus, and 
to the south of the Cape, in a small level, are the 
foundations of several extensive Hellenic buildings. 
If these mark the site of a demus, it was possibly 
Otryne; for this was a maritime demus’ and of some 
importance, as appears from Demosthenes, in his ora- 


* Elra 7d Optdotov medioy, cal dpavupoc aiytaddc Kal dijpoc’ 
ei’ i &xpa  "ApgiddAn, Kal ro trepKeipevoy ardptoy Kal 6 Etc 
Larapiva wopOpudc, dooy dtordduwc, dv dtaxodv éxeipairo Réptye,’ 
EpOn O&  vavpayxia yevouévn, Kat ) duyn roy Tlepowy. 'Evravba 
dé kai ai Dappaxovacar dvo0 vnolia, dv év rg peilove Kipxne ragoc 
defxvurat. Strabo, p. 395. V. et Stephan. in Pappaxovaca. 

? Antiphanes (ap. Athen. 7, 17. p. 309 E.) represents a vendor 
of the fishes named xcw/3iot as contrasting the Phaleric with those 
of Otryne, the former having been the most esteemed of any : 

rpvotlOnput, dyoi, cor 
Tov djpor abrav" ciot yap Padnprxol’ 
"AdXot 6 Exwdour, we Eo’, "Orpuvixouc. 
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tion against Leochares, the subject which gives some 
reason likewise to suspect that Otryne was not far 
from Eleusis. That it was on the south-western shore 
of Attica, is rendered probable by the words of Anti- 
phanes just cited, and it seems not to have been in 
Paralia’. 

Among the many beautiful bays which adorn the 
winding shores of Greece, there is none more re- 
markable than that of Eleusis. Formed on the 
eastern, northern, and western sides by a noble 
sweep of the Attic coast, it is closed on the south 
by the northern shore of the island of Salamis, 
which, being separated only from the main land at 
either end by a narrow tortuous channel, has the 
appearance of being a continuation of the mountains 
of Attica which surround the other sides of the 
amphitheatre; and thus the Bay in every direction 
resembles a beautiful lake. For modern purposes, 
however, the bay of Salamis is more useful as a 
harbour. 

Salamis was anciently called Cychreia and Sciras ; 
the former name derived from a native, one of the 
reputed sons of Neptune, the latter from a prophet, 
who coming from Dodona to Athens, in the reign of 
Erechtheus the second, was slain, together with that 
monarch, in fighting against Eumolpus and the Thra- 
cians who were in possession of Eleusis*. The island 
was, however, known by the name of Salamis at a 


? See above, p. 53 seq. 

7... Gxrag dugi Kuypeiac. Aischyl. Pers. v. 568. Strabo, 
p- 393. Pausan. Attic. 1, 4. 36, 1.3. Philochor. ap. Plutarch. 
Thes. 17. There was a hill in Salamis called 6 Kuypewc rayoc. 
Sophocl. ap. Stephan. in Kvypetog. 
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very early period; for Homer indicates no other: 
according to Pausanias, who follows probably the 
Athenian tradition, Salamis was the name of the mo- 
ther of Asopus. At the time of the Trojan war, the 
island had recently become the possession of one of 
the Aacide, or sons of Aacus, who colonized it from 
AXgina. Although not undeserving of the character 
bestowed upon it by its native poet ', (for the more 
fertile districts of Salamis are well suited to the 
olive, and its honey is abundant and excellent), such 
is the general scantiness of its productive soil, that 
nothing but a share in the commerce which made 
£gina one of the richest of the republics of Greece, 
could have given Salamis the means of contribut- 
ing twelve ships to the Grecian expedition against 
Troy °*. 

That Salamis preserved its independence for some 
time after the Trojan war, was perhaps an effect in a 
great degree of the balance of power which existed 
at that period between Athens, Megara, and Hgina; 
but it fell into its more natural condition of a 
dependency upon Attica, as soon as the Athenian 
constitution and power began to be well established 
under Solon and Peisistratus. A contest for the 


MeXtoaorpdgov Yahapivoc 

*O Bacired TeXapoy, vacov 

Tlepexvpovoc oixhoag Edpay, 

“H rag éwevexAcpevac 

"Ox Gore tepoiaw éXaiac 

Ilp&rov Edecke kXddov, yavedc "APdyac 

Ovpavwy orépavor, 

Acrapaiat xdopov ABjvacc. Euripid. Troad. v. 794. 
? Hom. Il. B. 557. 
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island, between the Athenians and Megarenses, is 
said to have been supported about this time by such 
arguments, as have little influence, unless when 
urged by the stronger party. The Athenians asserted 
that the island had been ceded to them by Phileus, 
son of Eurysaces son of Ajax, when he became an 
Athenian citizen’; and they quoted a verse of 
Homer, which proved that the Salaminii were under 
the command of the Athenians at the siege of 
Troy, although the fact is contradicted by other 
passages in Homer, and the verse itself is strongly 
suspected to have been an interpolation of Solon 
and Peisistratus themselves’. From this time, Sa- 
lamis was an Attic demus, and so continued until 
the year 317 B.Cc., five years after the occupation of 
Munychia by the Macedonians, when soon after 
having successfully stood a siege by Cassander, 
the Salaminii were induced at length to receive 
his garrison*. For this defection they were ex- 
pelled from the island, and their lands were given 
to Athenian cleruchi, when the Athenians, after an 
interval of more than ninety years, regained possession 
of Salamis by purchase from the Macedonians, toge- 
ther with Munychia and Sunium‘. From that time 
Salamis probably continued to be a wéAtc¢ dependent 
upon Athens, like Eleuthere, Oropus, and A‘gina °. 
In the time of the Antonines, there remained a ruined 
agora, containing a temple of Ajax with a statue 


* Pausan. Attic. 35. 2. * Strabo, p. 393, 394. 

* Diodor, 18, 69. Polyzn. 4, 11. § 2. 

* See Topography of Athens, p. 407. 

* By the grammarians, Salamis is generally styled a wéAtc: 
by none of them a djpog. 
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of the hero in ebony; on one side of the city a 
temple of Diana, and on the other the trophy erected 
in honour of the victory gained over the Persians. 
There was likewise a temple of Cychreus, who was 
said to have appeared among the ships during the 
battle of Salamis in the form of a serpent: and 
near the port a stone was pointed out to strangers, 
upon which Telamon seated himself when his sons 
departed for Aulis on the expedition to Troy’. 
According to Strabo, the city of Salamis of his 
time was in a guif near a peninsula, over against the 
coast of Attica, the ancient city of Telamon and Ajax 
having stood on the side of the island towards 
/€£gina and the south ; perhaps in that part of the coast 
which faces the south-west, where are some remains 
of Hellenic walls near a small port, and where the 
only rivulet in the island, may answer to his Bo- 
carus, or Bocalias*. This position may have been 


'"Eore dé @yopac re Ere épeima, kat vade Alavrocg’ f&yadpa dé 
éf éBévov Eidrou' duapévover dé Kal é¢ réde ro Alavre mapa ’AOn- 
vaiowg tial, avrg re kal Etjpuodxe’ cal yap Evipyedxoug Bwde 
éorw év ABijvarc. Acikvurac dé AiBog Ev Ladapin ob wdppw rov 
Aupévoc* Exi rovroy KaOjpevoy Tehapava dpgy A€yovary é¢ ry vaiy 
aromXedytTwy of ray maldwy é¢ AbAloa éxi roy Kowvdv roy ‘EXAjvwr 
orédov. Pausan. Attic. 35,2. "Ev Sadapin dé... .. . rovro 
peév ’Aprépuddc éorty iepoy, rovro dé rpdmatoy Eornxer a0 rijg vikne 
iy Oeporoxdijc 6 NeoxXéovg alirwg éyévero yerécOat roig "EXAnot. 
Kal Kuypéwe éoriy iepdv' vavpayourvrwy dé "AOnvaiwy mpc Mijdove, 
dpdkovra év raicg vavol héyerar davijvat’ rovroy 6 Bede Expnoey 
"AOnvaiowg Kuxpéa elvac rov fowa. Pausan. Attic. 36,1. Pau- 
sanias has not noticed the statue of Solon, represented with his 
hand in his mantle, which was erected in the agora of Salamis 
more than two centuries after his death. Demosth. de Falsa Leg. 
p- 420. schin. in Timarch. p. 52, Reiske. 

? Elra Ladaypic éBeounxovrd nov oradiwy ovoa 16 pijKoc, ot & 
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chosen by the AXginetan colony as more secure from 
the Athenians, and the most convenient place in the 
island for communicating with AXgina. When Sala- 
mis had become a demus of Attica, a situation was 
naturally preferred opposite to the Attic coast, pos- 
sessing a good harbour, and where the rop8uo¢' or 
ferry was narrow and well sheltered, at the same time 
that the great Salaminian bay, looking towards Co- 
rinth and the west, was close at hand. At the head 
of this bay stands the village Kuléri’*, from which the 
island takes its modern name, and which, together 
with the subordinate villages called Mulki (farm) and 
Ambelakia (vineyards), and the Convent of Fanaro- 
méni, contains all the present population of the 
island. The peninsula alluded to by Strabo is the 
narrow rocky point which shelters the bay of Ambe- 


dySonkovra pacty* exer O° Guwyupoy wéduy, THY pev apyalay Epnuoy 
mpoc Atyway rerpappévny, kai mpd¢c Nérov, xa@drep xal AloyvAoc 
Elpnker, 
Aiywwa © atrn mode Norov xeirac rvodc* 

Tiv O& viv Evy KOAT@ Keyévny Ext yehpovnooeove Toro cuvdrroy- 
rog mpoc thy’ Arrexiy,  "Exadeiro 0’ tréporg dvdpact ro wadady" 
kal yap XKipa¢c cai Kvypela ard rivwy fpwwv. .... . . ‘Qvo- 
paoOn d€ kat [trvoveca aro rod gurov. Strabo, p. 398. Bwxapog 
0’ éorly év Zadapive rorapdc, 6 viv Bwxadiag kaovpevoc. Strabo, 
p- 394. Lycophron alludes to the river Bocarus, as well as to 
the rocks of Mount Cychreus. Kuypijoc Gvrpwy Bwxdpov re 
vaudarwy. Lycoph. v. 451. In the text of Strabo (p. 424) 
mention is made of a river Cephissus in Salamis; but as it 
occurs in an enumeration of various rivers of that name, and 
immediately follows the Athenian Cephissus, without any mention 
occurring of the Eleusinian Cephissus, we ought perhaps to read 
év’EXevoive instead of év Zadapine. 

* FEschin. ce. Ctesiph. p. 545, Reiske. Strabo, p. 395. 

* KovaAovpi, from the Hellenic xoAdAvpa, is said to be derived from 
the resemblance of the bay to the Athenian cakes of that name. 
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Jakia on the east, and is now called the Cape of St. 
Barbara (Ayia BapBapa)’. It forms, together with 
the western cape of Port Phoron, the eastern entrance 
of the strait. And it is doubtless the Sileniz of A’schy- 
lus, which, according to Timoxenus, was afterwards 
called Tropa’, because the trophy erected to the 
immortal memory of the Salaminian victory * was 
there erected. We may infer perhaps from Pausanias 
that the temple of Cychreus was not far from this 
promontory: the temple of Diana he shows to have 
been near the opposite side of the bay of Ambelakia. 

The walls of the city of Salamis may still be traced 
on a part of Cape 7'ropea, and in several parts of the 
plain which borders the bay of Ambelakia: and here, 
as well as in the walls and churches both of Ambela- 
kia and Kuliri, are seen many fragments of ancient 
workmanship. 

Herodotus, in his relation of the battle of Salamis, seiradium.’ 
states, that he had been informed by the Athenians 
that Adeimantus, the Corinthian commander, fled at 
the first onset, followed by all the Corinthian galleys ; 
and that, when in retreating they arrived at the tem- 


* Chandler supposed the name to be Barbaro, and to have 
reference to the Persian war, but it was certainly derived from a 
church (perhaps on the site of the trophy) dedicated to the female 
martyr Barbara. 

; "ApreuBapne 6€ puplac imrov Bpafseve 

Lrupdove wap’ akrd¢ Oelverat LiAnviwy. 
fEschyl. Pers. v. 300. 
Schol. . . . Sednviac aiysaddg gore rijg Ladapivoc rife Aeyopévyc 
Tporalac dxpac, we Tysdkevog év rg mepl Acuvwv gyai. V. et 
Hesych. in DAnvia. 

* Ante Salaminem ipsam Neptunus obruet quam Salaminii 

tropei memoriam. Cicer. Tusc. Quest. 1, 46. 
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ple of Minerva Sciras on the coast of Salamis, they 
were met by a boat, the persons on board of which 
reproached Adeimantus with his flight at the moment 
when the Greeks were victorious: that the Corinthi- 
ans returned upon hearing this intelligence, which the 
Athenians supposed to be supernatural, but that they 
did not arrive at the scene of action until the battle 
was over’. Hence it is evident that the temple was 
to the westward of the city and strait of Salamis: 
according to Plutarch, in alluding to the same story, 
it was at an extremity of the island (zepi ra Anyoura 
tn¢ Ladauwiac)*?. From Plutarch we also learn that 
at the promontory Sciradium there was a temple of 
Mars, erected by Solon in memory of his having there 
defeated the Megarenses, and where a periodical 
solemnity represented some of the circumstances of 
the action *. 


1 Herodot. 8, 94. 

* As the Athenians disliked Adeimantus, who during the ope- 
rations by sea had been constantly opposed to their interests and 
wishes, and as the two nations were particularly hostile at the 
time when the history of Herodotus was written, the fact is very 
doubtful, and the more so as it was contradicted by the rest of 
Greece, as well as by the following epigram in honour of the 
Corinthians who fell in the battle, which the Athenians of sub- 
sequent ages allowed to remain at Salamis. 

*O, Léve, eivdpdy ror’ évaiopey dorv Kopivov, 
Noy d€ dvdparog vaoog Exer Ladapic, 
"EvOade Gowwiccac vijac cat [époag eddvrec, 
Kat Mijdouc iepay “EAAada puopeba. 
Ap. Plutarch. de Malign. Herodot. 
The dryness of Salamis, and the copious sources of Corinth, which 
are here contrasted, are peculiarities which must have been ob- 
served by every traveller. 
* Solon, 9. 
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As the Corinthians could not have retreated 
through the eastern opening of the Strait of Salamis, 
which was the centre of the scene of action, and as 
they would under any circumstances have preferred 
the more direct as well as more sheltered route to 
Corinth, through the Megaric strait, one can hardly 
doubt that Sciradium was the north-western promon- 
tory of Salamis, upon which now stands, on a narrow 
plain by the shore, the monastery of the “ Virgin 
brought to light” (n Tlavayia gavapwpivn); so called 
because a buried picture of the Virgin was here 
said to have been discovered in the earth, in con- 
sequence of a miraculous voice which issued from 
the place. The monastery stands on the site of a 
Hellenic building, of which many large squared 
blocks are still to be seen, together with some 
fragments of Doric columns, and it seems therefore 
to be one of the numerous examples still extant in 
Greece of Pagan temples converted into churches, 
and which still retain portions or fragments of the 
original buildings. 

On the summit of the hill which rises to the south- 
ward of the small level of Fanaroméni are the re- 
mains of a Hellenic fortress, constructed of a rude 
species of masonry. It bore probably the same name 
as the promontory. There are other similar remains 
on a height above the northern entrance of the Sala- 
minian strait. 

From a comparison of Strabo and other authors, Budorum. 
with the description which Thucydides has given of 
an enterprise of the Peloponnesians against the 
Peireeus at the end of the naval campaign in the 
Corinthian gulf, in the third year of the Peloponne- 
sian war, we learn that Budorus was the name of 
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the peninsular mountain which is included between 
the Megaric strait and the Bay of Koliri, and 
that here likewise was a fortress named Budorum °. 
The western projection of this height forms one 
side of the western entrance of the Megaric strait 
of Salamis, and is only three miles distant from 
Niswa, the port of Megara. In the Peloponne- 
sian war the Athenians had a fortified post on the 
promontory, and three ships were stationed there to 
blockade the port of Megara. Thucydides describes 
it as the promontory opposite to Megara*. In the 
third year of the war, before the separation of the 
Peloponnesian fleet for the winter, it was resolved 
by the commanders, at the suggestion of the Mega- 
renses, to make an attempt upon the Peireeus, 
which, in consequence of the superiority of the 
Athenians at sea, was neither guarded nor closed 
with chains *. 


* Thucyd. 2, 93,94. Strabo, p. 446. Bovdwpov axpwripior, 
Stephan. in v. ¢povptoy Bovdapoy, Ephorus ibid. Bovddpror, 
Diodor. 12, 49. 

2 Tij¢ Zahapivoc ro axpwrhpioy ro mpd¢g Méyapa épav* Kat ppov- 
ptoy Ex’ avrov iv, Kal vedv TpL@y puAaK?, Tov pu) EowrEiv Mevyapever, 
pnd éxrdeiv pncév. Thucyd. 2, 98. 

Plutarch, relating the manner in which Solon expelled 
the Megarenses from Salamis, and obtained possession of the 
island, states that he moved from Athens with 500 Athenians, 
and a galley of thirty pair of oars, and anchored at a promontory 
of Salamis opposite to Eubcea (igoppicacbar rij Sadapive xara 
XDHy riva mpd¢ Tiy EvBoay arofskéxovcay. Solon. 9). From 
hence he marched to meet the Megarenses at the promontory 
Sciradium ; after having sent some chosen Athenians to seize the 
city, while he should be engaged with the enemy. EvGoay 
is evidently erroneous; perhaps we ought to read Nioamay, the 
place where Solon anchored having been no other than Budorum. 

* "Hy dé apbAaxrog cai dxdecorog. Thucyd. ibid. 
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Each seaman was ordered to take his oar, his 
cushion, and his thong’, and to proceed on foot from 
Corinth to Nisea. Having arrived there in the 
night, they launched forty ships. They did not, how- 
' ever, proceed to the Peirmweus, according to their first 
intention, because “ the danger appeared too great; 
and the wind is said to have been contrary :” instead 
of this they sailed to the promontory of Budorus, 
attacked the fortress, towed away the Athenian tri- 
remes empty, and proceeded to overrun the greater 
part of the island, collecting prisoners and plunder. 
“ When the fire-signals indicating the arrival of an 
enemy were seen at Athens, an alarm was raised, not 
inferior to any, which occurred throughout the war: 
in the city it was thought that the enemy had already 
entered Peirmeus; in Peirweus, that the town of 
Salamis was taken, and that the enemy was on the 
point of entering the harbour of Peirweus, which in 
fact there was nothing to prevent, if he had been 
sufficiently active, and the wind had not been con- 
trary. The Athenians marched out of the city at 
day-break with all their forces, proceeded to Peirxeus, 
launched their ships, and, embarking in great num- 
bers, sailed to Salamis, while a body of infantry 
remained for the defence of Peirweus. The Pelo- 
ponnesians, as soon as they knew of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, hastily collected their prisoners and booty, and 
sailed with the three triremes captured at Budorum ’, 


* Thy corny, kal rd bxnpéotoy, kat ror rporwrijpa. The vmep- 
éovoy, also called rorixpavoy, was a cushion or skin laid upon the 
géXpa or bench, for the rower to sit upon. J. Poll. 1, 89. 10, 
40. Hesych. inv. Schol. Thucyd. 1.1. See Appendix II. 


* rac rpeic vai éx rod Bovddpov rod ppovpiov. 
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to Nisea; for they were afraid of the state of their 
own vessels, which, not having been launched for a 
long time, were unable to bear the sea. Having 
arrived at Megara, they returned by land to Corinth. 
The Athenians, on their part, when they found 
that the enemy had retired from Salamis returned 
home, and in consequence of this event took care 
that the Peirzeus should be guarded and fortified, 
as well by the closure of the ports as by other modes 


1% 


of defence’. 


* Thucyd, 2, 94. 


SECTION VI. 
CATALOGUE OF THE DEMI. 


Dioporus the Periegetes, Nicandrus of Thyateira, 
and Dionysius son of Tryphon, seem to have been the 
authors from whom Harpocration, Stephanus, and 
the other grammarians, chiefly derived their infor- 
mation on the Attic demi. In some instances these 
writers may be corrected from the better authority 
of the monuments, both in the orthography of the 
demi, and as to the tribes to which they belonged ; 
but in general they are most remarkably confirmed 
by Attic inscriptions. 

Among the moderns, Sigonius, in his treatise “ De 
Republica Atheniensium,” was the first to give a list 
of the demi; but he was not able to trace the names 
of more than 132'. Inthe year 1615 Meursius pub- 
lished his work “De Populis Attice ;” which, as it 
contains, according to the author’s usual and most 
laudable method, a copious collection of detailed cita- 
tions from the ancient authorities, is very useful in 
the investigation of this subject’. But Meursius, in 
his anxiety to complete the number of the demi 


* V. Gronov. Thes. Antiq. Grae. IV. ? Ibid, 
VOL. Il. N 
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to 174, included several names belonging only to 
capes, islets, or mountains, and which had never ranked 
among the demi. Spon, after returning from Greece 
in 1656 with a large collection of inscriptions, struck 
out thirteen objectionable names from the list of 
Meursius, and inserted others to make up the num- 
ber', but without having made, upon the whole, a 
more correct catalogue. 

In 1745 Corsini, having applied a severer criticism 
to the subject, and being more desirous of obtaining 
true names than of completing the number, inserted 
in the first volume of his “ Fasti Attici” a catalogue 
of 166 demi. 

Since that time Attica has been much more fre- 
quented by travellers and scholars than it was before ; 
numerous inscriptions have been copied, many in. 
scribed marbles have been placed in public and pri- 
vate collections of antiquities; and the time there- 
fore seems to have arrived when a more correct list 
than any of those just mentioned may be attempted, 
and which, though it cannot yet be considered as 
complete, may at least be useful in facilitating the 
researches of future travellers. 

The following alphabetical catalogue contains in 
the first column the names of the Demi in their 
ethnic form, as engraved on the monuments and 
written according to the Attie orthography of the 
fourth century B.c.? More than one hundred and 


* Spon, Voyage, &c. II. p. 371 seq. 

* Although the archonship of Eucleides (zg. c. 403-2) was 
the official period of the introduction of the four Ionic letters, 
the two long vowels, particularly H, had been for several years 
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thirty of these gentiles have been found in Attic 
inscriptions, and the number will probably be 
augmented. The remainder are from Greek authors 
of every age. In the second column are the tribes 
to which the Demi belonged, resting likewise for 
the most part on the evidence of inscriptions; 
where these fail, the ancient writers are followed. 
The third column names the authorities of both 
kinds; where these are numerous, some of the 
less important have been omitted, but enough will 
remain to show the relative importance of the Demi, 
for which this column is chiefly intended. 

Inscriptions are referred to according to the 
numbers in the Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum of 
Boeckh, unless when they have not yet found a place 
in that collection. 

In some few instances we are in possession of the 
name of the town or chief place of the demus, but are 
still ignorant of the exact form of the gentile adjective 
or demus itself. Thus we have KYKAAA, AEKKON, 
AEYKOMYPA, as the chief places of demi of which 
no author or monument has given the ethnic ter- 
mination. But examples of the reverse are out of 
all proportion more numerous, arising naturally from 


in common use. See Topography of Athens, p. 434, In 
a document of the year 408 B.c., we find ’Ex’ Evxripovoc 
apyovrog and Kngrorijc, Mepyacie Atticé for Knguoceic, Hepya- 
ocic, together with IIpurdvec for Ipurdvecc, and GOoxAeldne for 
OwkAeiénc, according to the more ancient orthography. (‘Egnp. 
"ApyawXr. No. 80.) Such a trifling variation as the single or 
double K, A, P, 2, or as that arising from the undistinguishing 
use in later ages of [ and EI, has not in general been adverted to 
in the catalogue. 


N 2 
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the demi having been corporations, which it was 
customary to designate by the gentile plural, while 
every individual citizen of the demus was distin- 
guished by the same word in the singular. Some of 
the Attic refinements in lapidary inscriptions may not 
be easily explained, on account of our imperfect know- 
ledge of their customs; but we may remark, that 
when the name of the chief place of a demus was 
an oxytone ending in H, the demotic was generally 
designated by means of the adverbial termination 
OEN, 88 KEOAAH, KE®AAHOEN: in some other classes 
of nouns the second case, preceded by Ek, or 
EZ, was employed, as EK KOIAH3, EZ Oloy, though 
in neither class to the general exclusion of ethnics 
plural. 

In epitaphs of daughters of citizens we find the 
demotic sometimes applied to the father’s name, 
and sometimes (perhaps after the father’s death) 
to the daughter’s; in the former case OYTATHP was 
generally, though not always, added. When the de- 
motic was attached to the daughter’s name, the 
second case of the gentile plural, preceded by Ek or 
EZ, was employed, as IZ3IAQPA IIPAZITEAOYE EK 
®YAAXSIQN, and not ISIAQPA #YAAXIA, Which was 
the form reserved for foreign women, as EIPHNH 
AIOAQPOY EAEZAIA. The Ceramenses seem to have 
been the only demus who employed the form Ek 
KEPAMEQN for men as well as women, in order pro- 
bably to avoid the ambiguity of KEPAMEYS, a potter. 
When the female citizen had been the wife of a 
citizen, rYNH was added to his name and demus, 
sometimes accompanied by his father’s name. The 
following exemplifies an instance of a citizen mar- 
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ried to a citizen’s daughter, APIZSTONOH IATPQNOS 
NEPIOOIAOY APXEZTPATOY ZOYNIEQS TYNH. And 
the following, that of a foreign woman married 
to an Attic citizen, AIONYZIA AIONYZIOY MIAH3IA 
GEO@®PASTOY TOY AHMOKAEOYS AEYKONOEQY LYNH. 
Alliances of Attic citizens with foreign women 
appear to have been very common, and those of the 
daughters of Attic citizens with foreigners to have 
been extremely rare. 

When the two new tribes Antigonis and Deme- 
trias were established, it was necessary to remove 
into them many of the demi of the ten tribes, no 
new demi having been formed until the two new 
tribes assumed the names Ptolemais and Attalis, 
when no more than two demi were added, the 
ATOAAQNIELS, named from the mother of Attalus, 
and the BEPENIKIAAI, in honour of the wife of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. When the thirteenth tribe, 
or Hadrianis, was formed, a new arrangement was 
again required. The monuments of those ages, 
therefore, are still less to be relied on in proof of 
the vicinity of demi, from the circumstance of their 
being arranged under the same tribe, than similar 
authorities of the time of the ten tribes. 

A grammarian remarks that the demi were named 
from their local peculiarities, or from the employ- 
ment of the natives, or from the names of the men 
or women who inhabited (or founded) them’. The 


1 * 


ot yap djpo rey "AOnvaliwy, } dro rév rénwy 3 dro Trav 
mapakerévwy abroic ij dro ray év abroic guray i) dro ray év 
abroic xEporexvay i} dro ray vixnodvrwy (oiKtodvTwy ?) dvépwr 
i) yuvaxov. Etym. M. in’EXecic. 
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"AxepSovcror, Barn, Byoatetc, Muppiwovoiot, Olov, Oivon, 
Mapa8avo, may be mentioned as examples of the 
first of these three classes: the ‘“Apagavreic, Kepapeic, 
Aaxtetc, TiBetc, Ppeappior, of the second, which was 
much the least numerous of the three: and of the 
third class the “AvagAvorio, Aadadjida, ‘Exadsior, 
Oinbev, Prraida. Many demi of the first and second 
classes pretended to a heroic origin, instead of 
acknowledging the true etymology of their demotic 
names. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE DEMI. 


DEMI. TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 


*ATTEAEIS', AITE- Pandionis . Béeckh, 190,193, &c.’ ’E,’A. 


AHOEN 24. Stephan. Hesych. Bek. 
p. 335°. 
AIKYAEEIS, AIKY- Ageis. An- Bo. 115, 188, 549. Demosth. 
AEIZ, ATKYAHOEN _ tiochis ? ZEschin. Plutarch. Bek. p.338. 
*ADNOYSIOI . . . Acamantis, | Bé.138,147,&c. Dem.schin. 
(nomen ‘Ayvouc) Demetrias, §_ Plut. Harpocrat, Steph. Hes. 
Attalis 

* ATPYAHOEN‘*, AI'PY- Erechtheis . Bd. 160, 293. ’E.’A. 9, 22, 
AEIZ KAOYIDLEPGEN 80 *. Zonaras. Harp. Steph. 
* AT'PYAHOEN, AIPY- Erechtheis Hes, Bek. p. 332. Harp. 

AEIZ YOENEPOEN in “Apénrros. 
*AZHNIEIZ . . . Hippothoontis, Bé. 172, 182, &. Dem. 
(Agnvia) Antiochis . A®schin. Strab. Harp. Hes. 


Steph. Bek. p. 348. 
*AOMONEIZ . . . Cecropis, At- Bo. 150, 194, &c. ’E.’A. 23. 
("A@povor, ’AOpovia) talis Aristoph. et Schol. Dem. 
Iszeus, Dinarch. Pausan. Zo- 
nar. Harp. Steph. Suid. Bek. 
p. 349. 


? The asterisks indicate places, of which the situations are known, or at 
least concerning the position of which we have some information. 

* This and similar references are to the numbers in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Grecarum of Boeckh. 

* This and similar references are to the pages of the first volume of 
the Anecdota Greeca of Bekker. 

* Hesychius names an ’AypiavAy, as well as an *AypvAy: Suidas 
an ’A-ypotA?), and Harpocration also in some of the MSS.: in others it is 
"AypvAn. In Plutarch Themistocles is described as ‘AypavAjOev. But 
Stephanus shows that ’Aypavd) was the same place as ’Aypvd)), and so 
also undoubtedly were both ’Aypiavdy) and “AyporAj. The inscription 
"E. "A. 80. cited above proves that there were two demi Agryle of the same 
tribe, like the two Paeaniz and the two Pergase. 

* This and similar references are to the “Egnpepic "Apyatodoytxy. 
Athens, quarto, 1837, 
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DEMI. TRIBES, 
*AITIAIEIS . . . = Antiochis 
(Aiywia, Atyadoc) 


*AIOAAIAAI . . . Leontis, An- 

tigonis, (or 

Demetrias) 

*AIZONEIZ . . . Cecropis ° 
(Aiiwvia) 


*©AAAIEIZ ... ., 
(‘Adal "Apagnvidec) 

*AAAIEIZ . . . 
(‘Arai Albwvidec) 

* AAIMOYSIOI . » Leontis 
(‘AAtpovc) 


fEgeis . . 


Cecropis . 


* AAQIIEKEIZ, AAQ- —_Antiochis 
IIEKHOEN 


AMAZ ANTEIS, Hippothoontis 
AMAZANTEIEIZ 
(’Apatayreca) 
* AM®ITPODHOEN . Antiochis 


*ANATYPAZSIOI . . Erechtheis 
(Avayvupouc) 
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AUTHORITIES, 

Bo. 140, 147, &c. Dem. Strab. 
Harp. Suid. Steph. Sch. 
Theocrit. 

Bo. 115, 150, &c. ’E.’A. 1. 
Ise. Zonar.: Harp. Suid. Hes. 
Steph. Bek. p. 355. 

Bo. 93,111, &ce. *E,’A. 42. 
Aristoph. et Sch. Nausicra- 
tes et Cratinus ap. Athen. 
Plat. Dem. Strab. lian. Zon. 
Harp. Steph. Suid. Bek. p. 
358. 

Bo. 115, 183°. Callimach. 
Strab. Steph. 

Bo. 172,185. Dem. Aéschin. 
in ep. Strab. Steph. 

Bo. 139,140, &c. Aristoph. et 
Sch. Dem. Marcellinus in v. 
Thucyd. Strab. Paus. Steph. 
Etymologicum Magnum. Harp. 
Suid. Bek. p.376. 

Bo. 172, 281, &e. ’E.’A. 9, 
124. Inscr. M. B. 2857. He- 
rodot. Dem. Aschin. Lys. Plat. 
Plut. Diogen. Laért. Harp. 
Steph.Hes.Suid. Bek. p. 381. 

Bo. 150, 581, &c. Harp. 
Steph. Hes. Bek. p. 348. 


Bo. 161,471. Aéschin. Lys. 
Plut. Steph. Hes. 

Bo. 111, 190, &c. Herodot. 
Aristoph. et Sch. Plato Com. 
et Archip. ap. Athen. Dem. 
JEschin. Strab. Paus, Harp. 
Steph. antis, Sch. Plat. 


1 ‘Adateic occurs in many other inscriptions, but to which of the two 


‘Adal it refers is uncertain. 


? Inscription, No. 285 of the British Museum. 
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DEMI. TRIBES, AUTHORITIES. 
ANAKAIEIZ . . . Hippothoontis B6. 586. Diogen. Harp. Steph. 
(Avakaa) Suid. Bek. p. 348. 
* ANA®AYSTIOI . . Antiochis - Bo. 187, 150, &c. Herodot. 
("AvagAvoroc) Aristoph. et Sch. Xen. Dem. 


fEschin. Scylax, Strab. Paus. 
Steph. Harp. Suid. 
ATIOAAQNIEIZ . . Attalis . . Bé, 275. Steph. Hes. 
*APA®HNIOL . . . Aigeis . « Bo. 115, 150, &c. ’E. A, 98, 
(‘Apagiv) 119. Dem. Ise. Strab. Harp. 
. Steph. Suid. Bek. p. 338. 
ATHNEIS . . . . Antiochis, At- B6.172,593. ’E.’A. 17, 18. 
(‘Arhrn) talis Steph. 
AYPIAAL . . . . Hippothoontis? Bo. 594,595. Bek. p. 348? 
*A®MIANAIOL . . . antis,Leon- Bo. 142,147,&ce. ’E.’A. 18, 
(“Agidva, "Agidvat) tis, Hadrianis 113. Herodot. Dem. Aschin. 
Ise. Din. Plut. Strab. Paus. 
Harp. in Ovpywvidar. Sch. 


Plat. 
*AXAPNEIZ . . . Cineis . . Bo. 188,142, &. ‘E.’A. 18, 
(‘Axdpva, ‘Ayapvai) &c. Thuc. Aristoph. et Sch. 


Dem. Aéschin. Ise, Lycurg. 
Steph. Etym. M. in Apvayap- 
vev. Sch. Aristid. 
AXEPAOYXIOL . . Hippothoontis Bo, 81. ’E, A. 20. Aristoph 
(’Axepdovc) fEschin. Bek. p. 348. Mar- 
cellin. vit. Thuc. "Aypadov- 
owt, Steph. Sch. Aristoph.' 


*BATHOEN’? . . . Aigeis . . Bo. 14], 183. ’E,’A. 15. 
Inscr. M. B. 285. Isocr. Vit. 
X. Rhet. in Lycurg. Steph. 
Hes. 
BEPENEIKIAAI, , Ptolemais . Bé. 275,303, &c. Steph. Hes. 
BEPNEIKIAAI 


1 "Axpdc’ 6 kapmroc rig Gxépdov. Bek. p. 475. 

? An inscription lately discovered at Athens renders probable that this 
demus was in the Mesogza. See Bullettino dell’ Istituto di Correspon- 
denza Archeologica. Roma, Apr. 1840, p. 68. 
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DEMI. TRIBES. AUTHORITIES, 
* BHSAIEIS, BHZEEIZ Antiochis,Ha- Bo, 172, 190, &c. "E. ’A. 23. 
(Bijoa) drianis Xen. Ise. Harp. Suid. 
BOYTAAAI . . . (Cineis, Hgeis Bo. 147, 150. Inscr. ap. Mueller 
(Bovreia) de Muniment. Att. Aéschin. 
Harp. Suid. Etym. M. 
* BPAYPQONIOI ~ + « « « « «+ Herodot. Euripid. Plut. Din. 


(Bpavpwr) Strab. Paus. Steph. Hes. 
* TAPCHTTIOI . . Ageis . . BG. 183, 227, &. ’E.’A. 119. 
(T'apynrroc) Aristoph. et Sch. Plut. Athen. 
Diogen. Strab. Paus. Steph. 
Hes, 
* AATAAAIAAI . . . Cecropis . Sch. Sophoclis. Diodor. Sic. 
Steph. 
* AEIPAAIOTAI Leontis . . Bo. 181, 276, &c. Plut. Harp. 
(Acipadec) Suid. Steph. Bek. p. 240. 
* AEKEAEEIZ, AEKE- Hippothoontis Bo. 150,172,224. Herodot. 
AEIZ (Aexé\era) Thue. Dem. Aéschin. Lysias. 


Steph. Bek. p. 240. 
*ATOMEIEIZ .. . Aigeis . . Bo. 275. Aristoph. et Sch. 


(Arépeca) Steph. Suid. Bek. p. 240. 
* EIKAPIEIS, IKAPIEIS Aigeis . . Bo.117, 147, &c. ’E.’A. 119. 
(‘Ikapia) Dem. Lys. Athen. Harp. 
Steph. Hes. 
EITEAIOI, ITEAIOI  Antiochis, Bo. 172, 174, &c, ’E.’A. 20. 
(‘Iréa) Acamantis, Harp. Steph. Suid. 
Hes. Phot. 
*EKAAEIOL . . . Leontis . . Dem. Plut. Steph. Hes. Bek. 
(‘Exadn) p. 247. 


* EAAIOYSIOI, EAE-  Hippothoontis, Bo.150,172, &c. Diod. Perieg. 
OYZIOI (’EAawic) Hadrianis ap. Steph. ‘EAaeic, Dionys. 
Tryph. ap. Steph. Bek. p.249. 
BABRIOLD «6.4 2 @:ce 6» « » BG. 18s. 
* EAEYXINIOI . + Hippothoontis Bé. 113, 150, &c. *E.’A. 98. 
(‘EXevoic) Dem. Isa. Strab. Steph. 
_ EQIEIKIAAI, EDEI- Cecropis . Bo. 190, 191, &c. Steph. 
KIAAI 
*EDIKH@HSIOI . . Cineis . . Ins. ap. Dobree Advers. Dio- 
(CExtxnpyoia) gen. Steph, 
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DEMI. 
EPEIKAIEIS, EPI- 
KEEI® (’Epixeia) 
*EPMEIOI .... 


(“Eppoc, “Eppor) 
EPOIAAAI, EPQIAAI 


EPXIEIZ ... 
(“Epxeta) 


EXSTIAIOGEN ec 
(‘Eoriaa, leriata) 
* EYDYPIAAI 


EYQNYMEI> 
(Evwrvpia, Evwrvupogc) 


* EXEAIAAI . 


HPEXIAAI oe 


* HPAISTIAAAI 
(‘Hoatoria) 


@HMAKEIS 
(Onpaxoc, Onpakoi) 
* BOPEIZ, BOPAGEN 
(Qopat) 
* POPIKIOL 
(Oopixdc) 


* OPIAXIOI 
(Opia) 
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TRIBES. 
fEgeis 


Acamantis 


Antiochis 


fEgeis . 


Egeis 


Leontis 


Erechtheis 


Acamantis E 


Acamantis 


Erechtheis, 
Ptolemais, 
Antiochis 


Acamantis 


/Eneis ‘ 


AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 115, 190, &c. Inser. M.B. 
285. Steph. Suid. 

Bo. 138, 158, &c. *E.’A. 20- 
Plut. Steph. Harp.Suid. Phot, 

Bo. 116, 172, Dem. Plat. ap. 
Diogen. Hippothoontis, Harp. 
Steph. Hes. Phot. 

Bo. 115,147, &e. ’E.’A, 1, &e. 
Plat. Dem. Aschin. Ise. Din. 
Diogen. Dionys. Harp. Hes. 
"Epytadat, Phot. 

Bo. 115, 281, 629. "Iortaceic, 
Dem. Strab. Phot. in 'Ioréa. 
Bo. 142, 248, &c. Steph. 

Etym. M. 

Bo. 142, 147, &e. ’E. A. 
26, &c. Dem. Aéschin. Plat. 
et Theophr. ap. Diogen. Vit. 
X. Rhet. in Lycurg. Harp. 
Steph. Hes. 

Steph. Etym. M. Hes. 


Bo. 191, 192. Plat. Diogen. 
Eipeoidat, Steph. Bek. p. 246. 
Isz. Diogen. Steph. 


Bo. 638, 639, 640. Andocid. 
Harp. Steph. Phot. 

Bé.172. Strab. Harp. Steph. 
Etym. M. Phot. 

Bo. 111,148, &c. °E.°A. 58. 
Ins. M. B. 285. Herodot. 
Thuc. Dem. Strab. Harp. 
Steph. Hes. Phot. Etym. M. 
Sch. Sophocl. 

Bo. 105, 181, &c. Herodot. 
Thuc. Dem. Ise. Strab. 
Steph. Phot. 
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DEMI. 


* OYMAITAAAL 


* OYPIQNIAAI 


INMOTAMAAATI 


* IDIZTIAAAT 


IQNIAAI  . 


-KEIPIAAAI 


*EK KEPAMEQN 


* KEDAAHOEN 


~EK KHAQN 


KHTTIOI . 


(Knrroc, Knrroi) 


* KH@ISIEIS 
(Kngucia) 


KIKYNNEIS 
(Kixuyva) 


* 


KOGQKIAAI . 


*EK KOLAHS 


CATALOGUE 


TRIBES. 
Hippothoontis 


JEantis, Ptole- 
mais 


(Eneis 
Acamantis 


Aegeis. . . 


Hippothoontis 


Acamantis 
Acamantis . 


Erechtheis 


Leontis 


Erechtheis . 


Acamantis, 
Cecropis ? 
(Eneis , 


Hippothoontis 


[SECT. VI- 
AUTHORITIES. 
Bo. 148. Aristoph. et Sch. 


Steph. Phot. Ovpotradac, 
Dem. Harp. Suid. Hes. J. Poll. 
Harp, Suid. Phot. 


Steph. Phot. 

Bo. 295. Inscr. M. B. 285. 
Ins. ined. v. sup. p. 45, n. 4. 
Hes. in "Igicrwe, "Iptaorar, 

Bo. 115, 183, 295. Inser. M. 
B. 285. Steph. Hes. Phot. 


Bo. 295, 773. ’E.’A. 124. 
Ins. M. B. 285. Dem. Harp. 
Steph. Suid. Hes. Zgeis, Bek. 
p. 219. 

Bo. 150, 191, &e. ’E.’A. 9, 
98, Dem. Aschin. Harp. 
Suid. Phot. Sch. Aristid. 

Bo. 151,191, &c. °E.’A. 23. 
Aristoph. et Sch. Dem. Paus. 
Harp. Suid. Phot. 

Bo. 275, 305. Inscr. ap. Mu- 
eller Munim. Att. Dem. 

Bo. 111. ’E.’A.58, 98. Diod. 
Perieg. ap. Harp. Suid. in 
EvBovdo¢g. Phot. 

Bo. 116, 160, &e. ’E,’A. 29, 
&c. Dem. Aschin. Lys. Ise. 
Plut. Plat. ap. Diogen. Strab. 
Philostrat. Harp. Phot. 

Bo. 172, 191, &c.  *E.’A. 42. 
Aristoph. et Sch. Lys. Hes. 

Bo. 151. ’E.’A. 28, 30. Dem. 
fEschin. in ep. Vit. X. Rhet. 
in Aischin. Phot. 
Bo. 158, 275, &c. 
Dem. Aschin. Din. 


: Se "A, 9, 
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DEMI. TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 
*KOAAYTEIS . . . Aegeis . . Bo. 115, 139, &e. ‘E.’A. 9, 
(KoAAvréc) &c. Dem. Hschin. Din. Harp. 

* KOAQNEIS, EK KO- Antiochis, Bo. 115, 172, &c. Inscr. M. B. 
AQNOY, KOAQNH- geis 285. Dem. Aéschin, Andro- 
O@EN tion ap. Sch. Aristid. KoAwye- 


arat, Schol. Soph. 
KONOYAIAAI . . Pandionis, Bo. 199. Aristoph. et Sch. 
(Kov6dAn) Ptolemais Phot. -Kov@vXzic, Aristoph. 
KOUPEIOE . . . Hippothoontis Bo. 172, 281. Aristoph. Suid. 
*KOPYAAAAEIZ . . Hippothoontis, Bo. 172, 194. Theophr. ap. 


(Kopuéadddc) Attalis ? Athen. Strab. Steph. 
KPIQEIZ . . . . Antiochis . Bo. 665. "E. "A. 97.  Ari- 
(Kptwia) stoph. et Sch. Dem. Harp. 


Steph. Phot. Hes. 
* KPONIAAI . « « Leontis . . Bo. 298, 466, 666. Steph. 
(Kpwria) Sch. Aristoph. 
* KYAAOHNAIEIS - Pandionis . Bo. 141, 147, &c. ‘E.’A, 9, 
(Kuéabqvacov) &c. Dem. Aischin. Aristoph. 
Plat. Vit. X. Rhet. in Andoc. 
Harp.Steph. Suid. Hes. Phot. 


Sch. Aristid. 
KYAANTIAAIL . . Mgeis, Ptole- Bo. 115, 147, 183. Dem. Din. 
mais Harp. Steph. Suid. Phot. Hes. 
*KYOHPIOI, KYOHP- Pandionis . Bé, 128, 213,275. Harp.Steph. 
PIOI (Kv6npoc) Suid. Phot. 


KYKAAA, Gent. Desid. antis . Hes. 
KYPTEIAAI . . . Acamantis . B6é. 192. Kvupridada, Hes. 


* AAKIEIZ, AAKKIA- (éineis . . Bo. 141, 268. ‘E.’A. 9, &c. 


AAI (Aaxia) Dem. Plut. Paus. Steph. Hes. 
Phot. 

* AAMIITPEIS) KAO- Erechtheis . B6. 101, 125, &c. ‘E.’A, 94, 

YOEPGEN 98. Dem. Ise. Lys. Strab. 


* AAMIITPEIS YIEN-  Erechtheis Paus. Harp. Hes. Phot. 

EPOEN, or IIAPA- 

AIOI (Aaprrpai)' 

* According to Hesychius, the two Lamptre formed one demus; but 
Photius says, Aaprrpeic* dtoool dijpot rig "EpexOnidoc: and the Aaprrpeve 
éywye rev karw of Aristophanes (ap. Harp. in v.) as well as the example 
of Agryle, Peeania, and Pergase, favour the conclusion that they were sepa- 
rate demi. 
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DEMI. TRIBES. 
AEKKON, Gent. Desid. Antiochis . 
AEYKONOEIS, AEY- Leontis . . 

KONOIEIS 
(Acuxdvotoy) 


AEYKOIIYPA Gent. desid. Antiochis  . 
AOYSIEIZ - . « CEneis 
(Aovoia) 


*MAPAOQNIO[L . . Mantis 
(Mapa@wyv) 


*MEAAINEIS . . . Antiochis . 


(Medacvaé) 

*MEAITEIZ) . . . Cecropis 
(MeXérn) 

* MYPPINOYZIOI Pandionis 
(Mupprvoig) 


* ZYNETAIQNED . . Cecropis . 
(Zurérn) 


OAGEN,QAGEN.__sCOWPPaanddionis, 
Hadrianis 


OHOEN - » «+ » (Kneis 
*OJIHGEN .. . .  Pandionis 


*#OINAIOI .. . . antis 
(Oivén) 


*QOINAIOI'! . . . Hippothoontis 
(Oivén) 


AUTHORITIES. 

Hes. 

Bo. 108, 270, &c. ’E. ’A. 124. 
Aristoph. Dem. Phryn. ap. 
Sch. Aristoph. Plut. Harp. 
Suid. Phot. Vit. X. Rhet. in 
Din. 

Hes. 

Dem. Ise. Harp. Steph. Suid. 
Hes. Phot. 


Bo. 117, 147, &c. *E.’A. 50. 
Herodot. Aristoph. Pindar, 
Aristot. Philost. Plut. Strab. 
Phot. Leontis, Steph. 

Callim. Statius. Steph. 


Bo. 85, 172, &c. *E. A. 9, 100. 
Harp. Suid. Phot.Sch. Aristid. 

Bo. 115, 198, &c. *E.’A, 26. 
Dem. schin. Lys. Plut. 
Strab. Paus. Steph. Suid. Sch. 
Aristoph. 

Bo. 158, 172, &c. Psephism. 
ap. Diogen. Plat. ap. Diog. 
Dem. Lycurg. Strab. Steph. 
Harp. Hes. Phot. J. Poll. 
urértot, Plut. 


Bo. 184, 199, &c. Steph. 
Hes. Etym.M. ’Ocic, Dionys. 
Tryph. ap. Steph. 

Bo. 223, 470, 740. °E.’A. 9, 
113. Steph. in”Oa. 

Philochor. et Diod. Perieg. ap. 
Harp. Sch. Sophocl. 

Bo. 172. Philoch. ap. Sch. 
Sophocl. Strab. Harp. Steph. 
Phot. in Oivon. 

Bo. 172. Philoch.1.1. He- 
rodot. Thuc. Harp. Phot. 
in Oilvon. 


1 One of the Oivaior was transferred to the Attalis, and the other to the 
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DEMI. TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 
*EZ OIOY . . . . Hippothoontis Bo. 172. Diod. Perieg. ap. 
(Olov AekeXecxor) Harp. Suid. 
*EZ OLOY’. . . . Leontis . . Bo. 275, 281, 287. Diod. 
(Olov Kepapecxdv) Perieg. ap. Harp. Steph. Suid. 
*OTPYNEIS .. . Ageis . . Bo. 115. Dem. Antiphanes 
: ap. Athen. 
*TTAIANIEIZ, KAOY- Pandionis . Bo. 142, 150, &c. *E.’A. 82, 
ITEPOEN 98. Herodot. Plat. Dem. As- 
* TIAIANIEIZ, YIIEN- _Pandionis chin. Lys. Ise. Plut. Harp. 
EPOEN (Tlatavia) Suid. Phot. 


* TTAIONIAAI . « Leontis . Bo. 183, 270, 275. Aristoph. 
Harp. Suid. Phot. in Hae 


avteic. 
*®TTAAAHNEIS . . . Antiochis . Bo. 1388, 158, &c. ’E. ’A. 
(HadAjvn) 23, 50. Aristoph. et Sch. 


Herodot. Eurip. Theophr. ap. 
Diogen. Pseph. in Vit. X. 
Rhet. Dem. Andocid: Harp. 
Steph. Phot. 
TIAMBQTAAAI . . Erechtheis . Bé. 285, 293. p. 908. Dem. 
Harp. Steph. Suid. 
*NMEIPAIEIZ) . . . Hippothoontis Bo. 101, 108, &c. *E.’A. 9. 
Dem. Aéschin. Strab. Paus. 
Steph. J. Poll. 
*TIENTEAEIS, WEN- Antiochis . Plut. Lucian. Steph. 
TEAHOEN 
DEPPASHOEN,MEL- Erechtheis . Bo. 141, 281. *E.’A. 15, 121, 


TAZEIZ KAOYIIEPOEN &c. Aristoph. et Sch. Athen. 
*TIEPTAZHOEN, [IEP- Erechtheis . Philoch. ap. Dionys. Harp. 
PASE YIIENEPOEN Steph. Suid. Phot. 


Ptolemais. V. Hesych. in Olvae (1. Oivaioc) with the corrections of 
Scaliger. 

* Demosthenes (in Macart.) mentions some citizens e£ Otov, but to 
which of the two demi he refers is uncertain. There are several 
inscriptions in which both the OINAIOI and the E® OIOY occur 
without any indication of tribe, and consequently without any certainty 
as to the particular demus. 
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[ SECT, VE. 
DRMI. TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 
IEPIOOIAAI CEneis . . Bo. 122, 155, &c. Dem. 
Eschin. Plut. Harp. Steph. 
Suid. Phot. Apostolius. 
*TIEPPIAAI, [EPZI- Mantis, An- Nicand. Thyat. ap. Harp. in 
AAI tiochis Ovpywridat. Steph. Hes. 
* MHAHKES Leontis Bo. 102. Aéschin. Harp.Steph. 
Phot. 
NIOEIZ Cecropis Bo. No. 151,172, &c. “E.’A. 
(IléBoc) 26. Steph. Mir@eic, Aristot. 
Plat. Dem. Ise. Harp. Phot. 
*TIAQCEIEIZ, HWAQ- Ageis Bo. 82,-115, &c. Dem. Isx. 
OEIS (MAwGea) Harp. Steph. Suid. Phot. 
TIOPLOL , ‘ Acamantis, . Bo. 275. 755. ’E. ’A. 26, 
(Ildpoc¢) Attalis ? Harp. Hes. Suid. Phot. [[o- 
pteic, Hes. 
* TIOTAMIOI Leontis Bo. 756. ‘E. ’A. 133. Ise. 
(Morapot) Strab. Paus. Plut. Diogen. 
Harp. Phot. Etym. M. in 
Apvaxapved, Upirrioe. 
* TIPASIEIS . Pandionis Bo. 190, 193, &ce. Thue. 
(Mpacia) Strab. Paus. Steph. 
* TTPOBAAIZIOI Pandionis Bo. 122, 148, &c. Dem. Vit. 
(IIpof3adcvBoc) X. Rhet. in Aschin. Strab. 
Steph. 
* TTPOSILAATIOL Acamantis . Bé. 141, 200. Inser. ined. 
(Upéorakra) v. sup. p. 73, n. 1. 'E.’A. 15, 
23. Eupolis ap. Athen. Dem. 
Isze. Lys. ap. Harp. Steph. 
Suid. Phot. Etym. M. in 
Apvayapved, 
NIITEAEAXIOI (Eneis Bo. 760. Steph. Eustath. 
(IIredéa) ad Il. B. 
PAKIAAI Acamantis . Phot. 
* PAMNOYSIOI Eantis Bo. 124, 172, &e. *E.’A. 98, 
(‘Papyvoic) 


CATALOGUE 


&c. Plat. Dem. éschin. 
Lys. Plut. Athen. Strab. 
Paus. Steph. Sch. Aristoph. 
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DEMI. TRIBES. AUTHORITIES, 
* TAAAMINIOI » + « « «© « « Bo. 108, 762, 763'. Dem. 
(Zadrapic) #Eschin. Philostr. in Heroic. 
*SHMAXIAAI . . . Antiochis . Bo. 297. Steph. Hes. Phot. 
(Zhpaxoc) 


* SKAMBONIAAI . Leontis . . Bo. 70, 158, 180. ’E.’A. 9, 
, 20. Aristoph. et Sch. Plut. 
Paus. Harp. Hes. Phot. Sch. 


Aristid. 
* SOYNIEIS . . + Leontis, Atta- Bo. 124, 180, &c. ’E.’A. 79. 
(Zovrx0v) lis Sophocl. Herodot. Dem. 
fEschin. Lys. Steph. Phot. 
ZTHOPIIAIO!L oe Steph. 
(Lmdpyhoc) 
*STEIPIEIZ . . . Pandionis . B6. 158, 190, &c.’E.’A. 106. 
(Zretpia) Xen. Plut. Diod. Sic. Hschin. 


Lys. Lucian. Strab. Paus. 
Harp. Steph. Phot. Suid. 
Hes. Sch. Aristoph. 
SYBPIAAI . « «+ Erechtheis . B6é. 281, 293, 306. Steph. 
Phot. Hes. in ZuGpacpoc. 
SYDAAHTTIOI, LY- Cecropis . Pseph. ap. Diogen. Ise. 


TAAHTTEIZ Steph. Hes. Phot. 
(Suradnrrdc) 
* ZS@ENAAAEIZ  . . Hippothoontis Herodot. Steph. Hes. 
(Lpevdarn) 
* S@HTTIOI . . «+ Acamantis . Bo. 147, 191, &c. ’E. ’A. 
(2onrrde) 50. Inscr. M. B. 285. Ari- 


stoph. et Sch. Plat. Dem. 
fEschin. Lys. Ise. Athen. 
Diod. Sic. Harp. Steph. 
Phot. Sch. Eurip. 


TAPZEIZ . . . . Ptolemais? . Bo. 294. 774. 
_ TEIOPAXIOI . . Ageis . . Bo. 115, 775. Aristoph. et 
(Tibpac) Sch. Theopompus ap. Athen. 
Steph. Phot. 


> The first of these inscriptions was not of the time when Salamis was 
a demus: nor is it certain that either of the two others was. See above, 
p- 168. 
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DEMI. TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 
*TITAKIAAL . . . Mantis, Anti- Harp. Steph. Suid. Phot. 
ochus Nicand. ap. Harp. in Ovpyw- 
vida. 
* TPIKOPEYSIOI, ffantis . . Bo. 111, 172, &c. Aristoph. 


TPIKOPYSIO] . . . . . . .  etSch.Diod.Sic.Strab. Steph. 
(TpexdpvO0c, TpexdptvBoc) 


*TPINEMEIEIZ, TPI- Cecropis . Bé. 115, 275. Strab. Steph. 
NEMEI> Callim. ap. Steph. 
(Tpevépeca) 
TYPMEIAAI ° . . (ineis,Attalis Bo. 194. 778. Steph. Suid. 
Phot. 
YBAAAI. . . . Leontis . . Bo. 353, 375, &e. Theophr. 
(“YBa) Diogen. Steph. Suid. Phot. 
Etym. M. 
*PAAHPEID .. . Afantis . . Bo. 150,172, &c. Dem. Strab. 
(@adnpov) Steph. Antiochis, Harp. 
Suid. Phot. 
®HIAIEIS . . . Mantis, Mgeis Bb. 115, 183. Harp. Steph. 
(Pnyaia) Etym. M. 
®HVAIEIZ' . . . Pandionis . Steph. 
(@nyaia) 
*@HTOYSIOI . . . Erechtheis . Bo. 275. Andocid. Lys. ap. 
(@nyovc) Harp. Steph. Harp. Suid. 
Phot. Etym, M. 

* O[IAAIAAT . . « Adgeis . « Boé. 111, 115, &e. Plat. Plut. 
Steph. Sch. Aristoph. Suid. 
in ’Apkréc. 

*@AYEIS . . . . «Cecropis, Pto- Bo. 147,172, &. ’E.’A. 15, 

(®dAveia) lemais &c. Aristoph. et Sch. Dem. 


Ise, Plut. Paus. Harp. Steph. 
Suid. Phot. Etym. M. 
®PEAPPIOL . . . Leontis . . Bo, 112,142, &c, ’E.’A. 18, 
(Dpéafpor) 113. Dem. Lys. Iszx. Plut. 
Diogen. Harp. Steph. Hes. 
Etym. M. 


* One of the ®nyareic belonged in later times to the Hadrianis. Bo. 275. 
These names occur repeatedly in inscriptions without any means of dis- 
tinguishing them. 
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DEMI, TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 
* 6YAADSIOI « « « CEneis . . Bo. 186, 190, &c. Aristoph. 
(@vAH) et Sch, Pseph. ap. Dem. 


Lys. Xen. Diod. Sic. Harp. 
Steph. Etym. M. 
®YPN .. . . . Antiochis . Bo, 275. 


X* . . . .¥Y. . Erechtheis . Bo. 281. 

XOAAPTEIZ . . . Acamantis . Bé. 147, 191, &c. ’E. ’A. 
(XéAapyoe, Xoddpyor, 20, 50. Aristoph. et Sch. 
Xodapyia) Plat. Dem. &schin. Ise. 
Lycurg. Plut. Harp. Steph. 

Hes. Sch. Aristid. 
*XOAAEIAAI . . . Leontis . . Bé. 101, 271, &c. Aristoph. 
et Sch. Plat. ap. Diogen. 
Dem. Lys. Harp. Steph. 
Suid. A£geis, Sch. Aristoph. 


*WAOI(AAI) . . . Mantis . . Bé. 275. Strabo. 
(Wagic) 
- + +  OONIOI . Leontis . . Bo. 281. 





Some of the following were probably Demi, and may 
hereafter receive confirmation from monumental documents; 
others are more than doubtful : 

DEMI, TRIBES. 
ATPIAAAI, Hippothoontis. 
"A{nvia kai ’Apatavrea xal’Avakaia, tre dé 'Axepdodc kai 'Aypiadac 


Ojpo ravra xavra ‘ImmoBowvridoe (Bekker. Anecd. Gr. p. 348). 
There is some reason to suspect that ’Ayprada: is an error for Avpidat 


' No more than the tribe and the initial letter of this demus are in the 
inscription: it was perhaps Xaorteic, of which we have the following 
notice from Hesychius, Xaoria* rov dro Sypov, Xaorieig yap dijpoc. 
And again, Xaorieic' Gvopa dhpov. 

0 2 
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Comparing an inscription copied by Spon at Eleusis 
(‘Ovacixreca Anpntpiov Aipicov Ovyarnp. Bo. 594), with 
another copied at Athens by Fourmont (.... imrnyv 
Opacvedéove Aipidov Bvyarépa 6 dynp ’Adetivy ta Paved 
kai ot boi. Bé. 595), the alliance of a man of Azenia with 
a woman of the Auridz seems natural, if the Auridz like 
the Azenienses belonged to the Hippothoontis. The simi- 
larity of termination in the names of the man and woman 
belonging to the demus Auridz is another circumstance 
in these inscriptions not unworthy of remark; and we 
may almost suspect, comparing the two inscriptions with 
the article in the Lexicon, that all the five demi were in 
the same vicinity. 


AITIAAEI. 


Avoipayoc Avoirmov Aiytadevc. Demosth. c. Nezr. p. 1387. 


This may be a textual error for Aiy:Atetc, but the differ- 
ence of derivation in the two words leaves the question 
still open. 


APIIAIELS. 


"Apy:Aia_ occurs only in Hesychius who omits AiyAla. 


If it be an error for Aiy:Aéa, we must suppose the error 
to have occurred before the arrangement of the Lexicon. 
Aiy:Aia belonged to the Antiochis, as appears from the 
concurrent testimony of Stephanus, Harpocration, and 
Suidas. Whereas ’Apy:A‘a is ascribed by Hesychius to the 
Attalis. This indeed may have been a change of tribe on 
the formation of the Attalis; but the etymology of the 
two names furnishes a reason for supposing that they may 
have been different demi, as well as the fact, that on the 
coast of Thrace, adjacent to the Athenian colony of 
Amphipolis, there was a town named Argilus: and that 
it had been colonized by the Andrii, who were of Attic 
origin. Herodot. 7,115. Thucyd. 4, 103. 7, 57. 


APMATEI2. 


Stephanus attests that the inhabitants of Harma near Phyle 


were thus called: and the addition of the gentile adjective 
to the name in his Lexicon, would leave. the strongest 
reason for thinking that Harma was a demus, were not 
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that author generally so careful, when mentioning a demus, 
to state the fact of its having been so; which certainly 
does not appear in our present Epitome of Stephanus ; for 
Corsini has justly remarked that Spon misunderstood the 
text in this particular. The words djpog tywy ppovproy 
oxupoy apply not to Harma, but to Phyle: Eustathius 
(ad Il, B. 499) has fallen into the same error, A part 
of the article in Stephanus was evidently taken from 
Strabo ; the words wept buddy, dijpov rijc "Arrixijg, éuopor 
ti Tavaypixn, being found in both authors. Upon the 
whole the epitomiser has left the article in such confusion 
that it may fairly be suspected from the mention of the 
gentile “Apuarevc, that Stephanus had in his original work 
stated Harma to have been a demus. 


BOIQTIOI. 


Corsini adduces the following arguments, in favour of there 
having been a demus of this name :—1. Philostratus, in 
his life of Herodes, speaking of the earth-born Hercules 
(‘Hpaxdijc ynyevic), who is said to have appeared in the 
battle of Marathon, fighting against the Persians, says, 
that he was supposed to have been the son of the hero 
Marathon by a peasant woman (yvv2) Govxddoc), and to have 
been born in the Beeotian demus (év r@ Bowrly dnpy); 

_ he was worshipped (Philostratus adds) by the Mara- 
thonian and Beeotian peasants (yewpyot Mapadwyor Kai 
Bowrtor),—2. Demosthenes, in the oration against Lacri- 
tus, adduces among the names of some Attic witnesses, 
distinguished as usual by their demi, that of Kygiaddwpoc¢ 
Bowwrwe : if, says Corsini, Cephisodorus, had been of the 
province Boeotia, Demosthenes would have described him 
by his particular city, and not vaguely as a Beeotian, 
which he thinks was quite contrary to Athenian customs. 
To these arguments we may perhaps add, that Bowrdg¢ and 
not Bowwrtoc was the usual ethnic adjective of the province. 
Corsini imagined, that the passage in Philostratus might 
possibly be explained by the proximity of Marathon to the 
province Beeotia; but it is a mistake to suppose that 
Marathon is near the frontier of Boeotia. 
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TOPrYNH. 
Acopwrhptoy imdyeoy 7 amo Ohpov rig ’Arrexije Kaxompdy}10- 
voc. Suid. in Dopyvrn. 
Bapapoy dpuypd éorwy, cic 6 6 rij¢ ‘IrmoBowvridog dijpoc rouc 
émt Gavdrw xaraxptrouc évéBaddov. Suid. in BapaGpoy. 


AAAAMATAIT, 
Aadaparac’ dijpoc Kexporidogc. Bekker Anecd. Gr. p, 240. 
Probably an error for Aacdadicat, this demus having been 
of the tribe Cecropis. 


EAATITEQNEX. 


Spon copied the following: 
XAIPE 
AGHNAEIC GEOKPITOY EAATITEQN 
®AYCTOC AEONTOC MEIAHCIOC. 
About seventy years later Fourmont transcribed it with 
the variations of EAAIITEQN and OAYCTOC. It has 
been supposed that the former of these two words may be 
corrected to EK AAMIITPEQN; but thereis some diffi- 
culty in believing that two such competent scholars should 
have omitted three letters in an inscription which Spon 
describes as “ trés lisible.” 


EAQ....... 

This commencement of a demotic occurs in a fragment copied 
by Ciriaco d’Ancona (Bo, 116), which contains the names 
of four citizens. As one of these was an EPQIAHS, EAQ 
is perhaps an error of the transcriber for EPQ, 


EAEEI®, 
"EXeeic* dipoc Tic Arrixiic. @vopacrat dé a0 rou éy avrn EXove. 
Etym. M. inv. Perhaps the same as the EAEIOI. 
EITAKPEI®, 


TAwbéac dravrag redeiv dpyuptoy é¢ 7a iepa, 7 Ec WAwBéac, 
}} éc "Ewaxpéac, ij é¢ "AOnvaiove. Bo. C. I. G. No, 82. 


ENITPONHOEN., 
"Aroddogpaync Larvpov ’Emirpor#Gev. An inscription copied 
by Fourmont. Bo. 626. ’Emrporiev is perhaps an 


error for ’Apqirporibev. 
J 
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EPETPIEIS. 

"Eve & vr’ AOnvaiwy axorobivai pact rhv'loriavay aro row 
Ohpou ray ‘loriatéwy, we kal dxd "Eperpeéwy ripv Epérpiay. 
Strabo, p. 445. 

"Eperptéac 0° of pév ard Maxlorov rijc Tpipudlag arotxcoBijvai 
pact im’ ’Epirpiéwe’ of dé ard rig “AOhynow "Eperpiac, # 
viv éorty ayopa. Strabo, p. 447. 

As Histiza was an Attic demus, it might naturally be in- 
ferred from these passages of Strabo that there was a demus 
named Eretria; but as no other author alludes to it, we 
may rather believe that Strabo himself understood that, 
although the part of Athens occupied by the Agora of his 
time had, in the early age to which he refers, been the 
situation of a demus of Eretria, it had never formed one 
of the 170 or 174 demi into which all Attica was divided 
in a later age. 


EPEXOIEIS. 

"Epex Gia, dijpoe rijc "Arruxijg rijg Aiyniéoc, awd "EpeyBéwe rot 
Eevicavroc Afnrpar’ rerpacvdAdBwe dé rove 'EpeyOéac pa- 
civ’ & dnpérnc "EpexOtevc. xat looxparne "EpeyOteve hv’ ra 
roma, "Epey aber, EpexSiale, EpcyOidorw. Stephan. in v. 
Notwithstanding the precision of this article, it seems 
clear that EPXIEIS of the tribe Ageis was the demus 
intended. We know that Isocrates was a demotes of 
Ercheia: there is no instance of a demus bearing the same 
name as a tribe; and it is remarkable that the article 
occurs out of its order, and exactly where 'Epyteic would 
have been. 


OPION. 
Opia OFjpoc ric Oivnidoc pudjijc, Néyerac Kai Opid........ 
amo d€ rov Opal ... Oprai d€ ai parrixai Wijgor ...... 
"Eore 6é wal dijpog Opiwy ard Oplarroc. Stephan. in 
Opia. 


EZ IOY%. 

The Scholiast of Aristophanes (Ran. 504.) gives as examples 
of the mode of distinguishing an Attic citizen, the adjuncts 
ék MeXirne, é “love, ék KoXwvwy. Meursius proposes to 
read Otov for “Iovc, but the emendation is rather violent. 


~ 
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KAAHOEN, 
okuverac.... Ore Shpov dvopa, we ro Tepyao) cai Kady. 
Stephan. in ’AyyeA. 
As Stephanus makes no mention of a demus under the 
word Kadi, the Kad: under ’AyyeAy is perhaps a textual 
error for Kefadf: not for ‘ExaAn, on account of the 


difference of accent. 


EK KYNOZAPTOY2. 

Kuvécapyec’ yupvdowy éy ry ’Arriuxy Kai dijpog aro Atco 
ag’ ov 6 x@pog "AOhyyor Achuera kadeirac..... . 6 dnpdrne 
kal ro &k rémrov ék Kuvoodpyouvc. Notwithstanding this 
testimony, there can be little doubt that Cynosarges was 
not a demus, but a part of the Diomenses. See Topo- 
graphy of Athens, p. 276. 


KYITPIOI. 

"Emit dpyovroc NeoxXéovg ..... . Evfovdog MvnorBéov 
Kuzptog elvev. Psephism. ap. Demosth. pro Cor. p. 249, 
Reiske. 

kal Kupwog ElevoxAije Kumpiog rov Iuppov xAfpov dayetv ry 
Anji jbiwoev. Ise. pro Pyrrhi hered. p. 15, Reiske. 
Possibly an error in both places for Kérpetoc. 


KOAYITES. 

Kédurec’ dijpoc rij¢ Aiynidoc. Suid.inv. As the KOAAY- 
TEI belonged to the A2geis (V. Harpocration, and the 
Inscriptions, B6. 115, 183), and the name does not occur 
in Suidas, there can be little doubt that Collytus was 
the demus intended by him. 


AHNAIEI2. 
Anvawg &ywv Atovicov. . . « « Ere dé kal dfjpoc. Stephan. 
in v. 
AIMNAI. 
Aipvat dfjpog *Arruciic €vOa rysdirat y”Apreptc. Sch. Callim. 
H. in Del]. 172. Diana was adored not in Limnez of 
Athens, but in Limnz ofMessenia. It appears, therefore, 
that the Scholiast has confounded them ; consequently his 
testimony as to the existence of an Athenian demus named 
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Limnz may be safely disregarded ; and that as to a demus 
of Enna, may be strongly suspected. 


EK MYPPINOYTTH2. 
figeis. Bo. 115, 297, 735. The difference of tribe gives 
reason to suspect that Myrrhinus, which in inscriptions 
as well as by authors is constantly ascribed to the Pan- 
dionis, was not the same demus as Myrrhinutta. 


TIEAIELS. 

“Apecviag 6 Aexedeve kat Lwarkdijg 6 Medcteve, opov méovrec, 
&c. Plutarch. Themist. 14. 

The Iledtetg were an ancient division of the Attic people 
inhabiting the plain of Athens (see above, p. 12); but 
at the time of the battle of Salamis it does not seem likely 
that any citizen should have been designated as Plutarch 
here names Sosicles, unless the Iedseic had also been a 
demus. 


ZSPENAONIOL. 

The Map6évor “YaxrvOidec were said to have been six daugh- 
ters of Erechtheus, and to have been so called because 
they were slain in Mount Hyacinthus, which is above the 
Sphendonii, on the occasion of an invasion from Beeotia, 
(éopayrdcOnoay o& év rp “YaxivOw Kxadoupévy rdyy bmép 
riv Lpevdoviwy.) Suid. in MapGévor ‘Yaxiwbidec. 

The Sphendonii, it would seem therefore, dwelt near the 
Beeotian frontier, which leads one to suspect that Lperdo- 
viwy is an error for Yperdardéwy; for the situation of 
which demus see above, p. 123. 


®OPMIZIOI. 
Ta pexpor mpoc rijc tperépag Hrekiac yeyernpéva vxd Kegddov 
Tov prropoc Kai Opdowvog rov ’Epyiéwe Kal ’HAelov (row) 
Doppuioiov kai Erépwy avepay tyabdy. Dinarch.c. Demosth. 
p- 30, Reiske. 


®PITTIOI. 
BotAopat .... mpoc 'Epaatxhéa rov @pirriv i mpeg Pidd- 
orparoy rov Xodapyéa oikeiwe éxev. Alciphron, Ep. 1, 9. 
Possibly a textual error for S@yrriov. 
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XITOQNIOI. 

Ilérvea, rovdvpérAabpe, wodvwrodt, xaipe Xirwvn. Callimach. 
H. in Dian. 225. Ubi Scholiastes : éoprijc reAoupevne r7 
"Aprépedt év rh Xerwvy (éorl d€ dijpog *Arrexijc). 

Xir@vn* otrwe  "Apremec Aéyerat, cat Xerwvia. ‘Eni- 
xappoc Ev Udeyyi, “ Kae 7rd rig Xerwving abdfoard ric 
pot pédoc.” Stephan.inv. Upon which Meursius re- 
marks,—“ Mutilus ille locus; nam ut quid inter regio- 
num, urbium locorumque nomina, nudum dez unius 
cognomentum interserat ? Non hoc solet. Certe scripserit, 
Xirwyn, Oijpog rij¢ "Arrixijc, kal otrwe fy “Apreuic.” But 
unfortunately the Scholiast of Callimachus, upon whom 
his emendation is founded, is a most uncertain authority. 


APPENDIX I. 


THE BATTLE OF MARATHON. 


Tue first expedition sent by Dareius against Greece having 
been frustrated by violent storms, which destroyed the Per- 
sian ships in doubling the peninsula of Athos, and the 
Persian monarch still persisting in his designs, six hundred 
vessels of war, besides transports for cavalry, were collected 
in the ports of Cilicia. According to a common practice of 
hereditary despots, a prince of the royal family, Artapher- 
nes, son of the king’s half-brother of the same name, was 
placed at the head of the expedition, while the responsibility 
was given to Datis, a Mede, probably an experienced officer, 
who had served against the Greeks in Asia, and who was 
told by the king, in the usual Oriental style, that his head 
would be the forfeit if he failed in bringing back the Ere- 
trienses and Athenians as prisoners into Persia’. 

In the spring of the 490th year before the Christian zera, 
and the second after the failure of Mardonius, this new 
armament sailed to the westward from the coast of Cilicia. 

After having proceeded along the Asiatic shore as far as 
Samus, the fleet, instead of coasting the northern extre- 
mity of the A’gean sea, as Mardonius had done, crossed 
directly through the islands which separate Ionia from 
Greece ; partly, as Herodotus conjectures, because the 


1 Aarw re dpxovra elev ijxav dyovra ‘Eperptéag xai ’A@nvaioug, ti 
Bovroiro rijv éavrov Kepadryny ~éxav. Plat, Menexen. 10. 
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Persian commanders dreaded the passage of Mount Athos, 
and partly because they designed in the direct route to 
punish the Naxii for their former resistance, an intention 
which they carried into effect by burning the abandoned 
town. Sparing Delus for the sake of its native deities, and 
having even sacrificed to them by burning large quantities 
of incense upon the altars, the Persian commanders then 
proceeded to Euboea, and, landing at Carystus, ravaged the 
territory until the town submitted to them. They then 
entered the district of Eretria, but could not reduce the city 
until after having besieged the walls for six days; when the 
place was delivered to them by the treachery of two of the 
leading citizens. A body of 4000 Athenians, who had been 
sent to the assistance of Eretria from the neighbouring ter- 
ritory of Chalcis, which had been sixteen years in their pos- 
session’, withdrew themselves to Athens by the way of 
Oropus upon being informed of the disposition of the Ere- 
trienses to submit. Eretria was given up to plunder, and 
the temples were burnt, in retaliation for that which had 
been done thirteen years before at Sardeis by the Greeks of 
Ionia’. 

After a few days the Persians, having left the captive 
Eretrienses in the island of A<gileia, near the town of Styre, 
which was a dependence of Eretria, crossed over with their 
fleet to the Attic coast. 

Hippias, the exiled king of Athens, under whose guidance 
the Persians had placed themselves, chose Marathon for the 


1 Since the victory gained by the Athenians over the Chalcidenses, in the 
year B.c. 506. 

2 Among the reports relating to the battle of Marathon, which obtained 
credit in later times, it was said that the Persians repeated on this occasion 
a process for collecting their captives, which they had adopted according to 
Herodotus (3, 149. 6, 31) in the islands of Samus, Chius, Lesbus, and Tene- 
dus. Strabo (p. 448) even cites Herodotus in proof of its having been 
employed at Eretria, but no such confirmation is found in the historian, 
This process (rd caynvevey) consisted in a large body of troops joining hands 
from sea to sea, and sweeping the inhabitants before them like fish into a net. 
Herodotus remarks, that the Persians were unable to practise this method 
on the Asiatic continent ; it would have been equally inapplicable to Euboa. 
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place of debarkation on the Attic shore, on account of its 
vicinity to Eretria (not more than twenty miles distant), 
and as the most commodious place in Attica for the evolu- 
tions of cavalry *. Here he arranged the ships in the bay, 
and drew up the land-forces in the plain. 

The Athenians, upon receiving intelligence of the arrival 
of the barbarians at Marathon, marched to meet them, 
having previously dispatched a messenger to Sparta, to 
demand assistance from the Lacedzemonians. Two thousand 
men were voted ; but as the Spartan law forbade the de- 
parture of their troops before the full moon, and it was then 
only the ninth day, the succours arrived too late to share in 
the victory. 

The democratic principles of the constitution of Athens 
pervaded its army: the orparnyoi, or military commanders 
of the ten tribes, claiming the same privilege which the 
prytanz possessed in the civil government, had each the 
right of commanding the whole army inhis turn. Miltiades, 
son of Cimon, son of Stesagoras, who was at the head of the 
tribe CEneis, was the tenth in rotation. 

Soon after the Athenians had encamped in a field con- 
secrated to Hercules at Marathon, the Platsenses joined 
them with all their forces. The Athenian leaders meantime 
were divided in opinion as to the measures proper to be 
adopted. Five of them thought their numbers too small to 
venture an engagement with such a host as that opposed to 
them; the other five, among whom was Miltiades, were 
desirous of attacking the enemy. The polemarch Callima- 
chus of Aphidna, who had the casting vote, gave it by the 
persuasion of Miltiades in favour of battle. 

The four officers who had been of the same opinion as 
Miltiades, resigned to him their right of command ; but he 
refused to make use of it until his own day arrived in due 
course. He then drew out the Athenians, in such a 


1 As I rode across the plain with a peasant of Vrand4, he remarked that it 
was a fine place for cavalry to fight in. He had heard that a great battle 
was once fought here, but this was all he knew. 
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manner that their front was equal to that of the Persians, 
having weakened the centre for the sake of strengthening 
the wings. Callimachus was at the head of the Zantis on 
the right, the Plateeenses were on the left’. The army 
being thus arranged, and the victims presenting favourable 
appearances, the Athenians received the signal to engage, 
and rushed across the interval of eight stades which sepa- 
rated the two armies. ‘‘ The Persians,” says Herodotus, 
“‘when they saw the enemy move forward, prepared to 
receive them, although they considered the Athenians as 
men deprived of their senses, and advancing to certain de- 
struction, thus rushing forward without cavalry or archers, 
and in so small a number. Such was the opinion of the 
Barbarians; but the Athenians, when they came to close 
combat, fought in a manner worthy of being recorded ; for 
they are the first of the Greeks who have advanced to battle 
in running, and who have beheld without dread the dress 
and persons of the Medes: until this day, the Greeks were 
terrified even at their name. The combat lasted a long time. 
In the centre of the line, the Barbarians were victorious ; 
for here were drawn up the Persians themselves, and the 
Sacze, who, breaking the Greek line, drove them towards 
the interior country. At the two extremities, the Athe- 
nians and Plateenses had the advantage ; but, without 
pursuing the Barbarians, they united the two wings, and, 
attacking those who had broken the Greek centre, defeated 
and followed them with slaughter, until the Athenians 
arriving at the sea-shore called for fire and attacked the 
ships. The polemarch Callimachus, after having conducted 
himself bravely, was slain in the action, together with one 
of the ten commanders, Stesileos, son of Thrasyleos. There 


1 Tore dé raccopivwy roy AOnvaiwy ty rg Mapabir,tyivero roids rt. 
rd orparoredov tccotvpevov ry Mnydu@ orparoridy, rd piy abrov pécov 
iyivero iwi ratiag bdiyac, Kai rairy iv aoOevioraroy rd orparémedov" rd 
6 xipag éxarepov Eppwro wAHOE. Herod. 6,111. The historian does not 
mention to what tribe Callimachus belonged ; but Glaucias, an Athenian 
orator, showed from an elegy of Auschylus that the Zantis was on the right. 
Plutarch, Symp. 1. qu. 10. 
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also fell, among many other Athenians of note, Cynzgeirus, 
son of Euphorion, who, having seized one of the ships by 
the elevated part of the stern, lost his hand, which was cut 
off with a hatchet. The Athenians made themselves mas- 
ters of seven ships; the Barbarians pushed off with the rest, 
and, after taking away the Eretrian prisoners from the 
island in which they had been left, sailed round Sunium, 
with the design of arriving at Athens before the Athenians. 
It is reported among the Athenians that this was a con- 
trivance of the Alemzeonidz, who raised a shield as a signal 
to the Persians in their ships’. The Athenians, however, 
marching with all possible speed to the succour of the city, 
reached it before the Barbarians, and, having moved from 
the Heracleium in Marathon, encamped in another Hera- 
cleium at Cynosarges *. The Barbarians having arrived near 
Phalerum, which was then the port of the Athenians, re- 
mained at anchor before that harbour, until they sailed 
back to Asia. In this battle at Marathon, there perished 
6400 Barbarians, and of the Athenians 192.” 

Such is the only description of this famous action by any 
author who was living at the time. It bears the strongest 


' Herodotus (6, 121) disbelieved this accusation, and shows the improba- 
bility of it, as the Alemsonidze were strenuous picoripayyor. He adds, 
** It is certain, however, that the shield was raised : who raised it, I cannot 
say.” The signal we must suppose to have been preconcerted, and to have 
been made from some point on Mount Brilessus, visible at once from Athens 
and from the Persian fleet. The shield was not an uncommon signal among 
the Greeks, Diodorus tells us that Demetrius, in the naval action in which 
he defeated Ptolemy at Salamis in Cyprus, raised a gilded shield as the 
signal for battle. Diodor. 20, 51. 

? Both these sanctuaries were of great celebrity, which induced Herodotus 
to mark the concurrence. When Archidamus, king of Sparta, marched 
through Attica in the second year of the Peloponnesian war, he abstained 
from injuring the Marathonia out of respect to Hercules the local deity, and 
because his ancestors, the Heracleids, had here obtained a hospitable recep- 
tion, and had vanquished the enemy of their race. Diodor. 12,45. Mara- 
thon was supposed also to be favoured by the gods, because it had been the 
dwelling of Titan, who alone among the giants refrained from warring 
against Jupiter. Philochorus ap. Suid. in Trravida yijy. 
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marks of truth and fidelity, though it is too brief to be 
satisfactory. Some additional facts we may receive from 
later writers without much difficulty, as having been derived 
from authentic tradition, although neglected by Herodotus 
on account of their minor importance ; such are the circum- 
stances stated by Plutarch, that the Grecian centre was 
composed of the tribes Antiochis and Leontis, the former 
of which was commanded by Aristeides, and the latter 
accompanied by Themistocles: that Aristeides was the 
first to give up the command to Miltiades, and that when 
the rest of the army returned to Athens, he was left on 
the field of battle to take care of the spoil’, We may 
easily give credit also to the statement of Cornelius Nepos, 
that the Greeks had fortified their position against the 
enemy's horse, by the common expedient of felling and 
strewing trees on the vulnerable points’; and that by these 
artificial means on some parts, and by the mountains on the 
others, their line was inaccessible to the Persian cavalry. 
The remark of Pausanias, that the Persians fell into the 
marsh and were slaughtered there in great numbers, was 
confirmed by an ancient picture in the Pecile, painted not 
long after the battle, in which the same incident was repre- 
sented ; and the observation is valuable, as it is thoroughly 
illustrated by the scene of action, from a view of which it 
clearly appears that such must have been almost inevitably 
the result, upon an occasion when the victory was so deci- 
sive, and the field so confined in comparison with the num- 
bers engaged. As soon as the Persian right gave way, a 
great part of them would naturally press through the pass 
at the foot of Mount Stavrokoraki, leading into the plain 
of Suli or Tricorythus; and unable to effect the passage 


1 Aristid. 5. 

? According to Frontinus, Hippias had experienced the efficacy of this 
mode of defence on a former occasion. “ Cleomenes Lacedemonius adver- 
sus Hippiam Atheniensem, qui equitatu preevalebat, planitiem in qué dimi- 
eaturus erat arboribus prostratis impedivit atque inviam equiti fecit,” 
Stratag. 2, 2. 
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with sufficient rapidity, they would necessarily be driven in 
great numbers into the marsh. 

The following are some reflections, arising from a compa- 
rison of the narrative of Herodotus with the map of Attica, 
and with the topographical plan of the district of Marathon, 
which is annexed to these remarks. 

When Hippias, for the obvious reasons mentioned by 
Herodotus, and for others which may be inferred from the 
character and former history of Hippias’, made choice of 
the Bay of Marathon for the place of debarkation, he seems 
to have overlooked some less apparent obstacles to success, 
which in the end proved fatal to the expedition. The chief 
advantages of Marathon were, proximity to the part of 
Eubcea of which the Persians were in possession, a bay 
sufficiently large to contain their immense fleet, a beach 
admitting of an easy and speedy disembarkation, and finally, 
a plain large enough to enable the Persians to draw out 
their cavalry, and to give their horses that refreshment, 
which must have been necessary to them after their long 
confinement at sea. This, indeed, was the most important 
of all; for it was in great measure upon the number and 
superior quality of the Persian cavalry, and upon the total 
deficiency of the Athenians in that arm, that Hippias 
and the Persian commanders founded their confidence of 
success. 

No other part of the Attic coast afforded all the facilities 
which have just been mentioned. But the appearance of 
Marathon is deceitful. Though the plain presents from the 
sea the appearance of an uninterrupted width of six miles ; 
it is found upon landing to be contracted by the marshes at 


' Hippias had accompanied his father, when a debarkation at Marathon 
had led to the reinstatement of Peisistratus in the tyranny ; and he now hoped 
to resume under Persian protection, like the Greek tyrants of the Asiatic 
cities, the reins of government which he had formerly held for eighteen 
years, after his father’s death. Assisted by Persian gold, he might confi- 
dently reckon on a party at Athens, and hence doubtless the signals alluded 
to by Herodotus. 


VOL. II. P 
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either end, to a space not much greater than that of the 
united openings of the two valleys or branches of the plain 
which lead into the interior: so that it is in the power of a 
force drawn up before these two valleys to present almost as 
wide a front as that occupied by the invading army between 
the marshes. The invader, if defeated, has to fall back upon 
the shore and the marshes, while the defending force can 
retreat into two valleys, flanked and separated from one 
another by mountains inaccessible to cavalry, and in which 
the positions become stronger at every step, until they 
finally meet in one point at Stamata, near the upper part 
of the plain of Athens. With such inconveniences in the 
plain of Marathon itself, and with such obstacles to the 
advance of an invading army from thence towards Athens, 
it would perhaps have been better for the Persians to have 
descended at the ports towards Sunium, notwithstanding 
the inconvenience, in reference to the Persian cavalry, of 
the barren hills which border that part of the coast. The 
longer passage by sea would have been of little importance 
at the season in which the invasion took.place’; and the 
harbours of Prasiz, Panormus, Sunium, and the others 
along that part of the coast, though each of them is small 
compared to the Bay of Marathon, would together have 
supplied sufficient accommodation to the three hundred 
ships of the Persians. The plain of Mesogwa, when they 
had once crossed the maritime hills, would have afforded 
them a much larger space for their cavalry than that of 
Marathon; and from thence a level road would have con- 
ducted the invaders to Athens, without a single intermediate 
position, in which the Athenians could have fought with any 
good prospect of success. 


1! Plutarch gives the sixth Boedromion, or the beginning of September, 
as the date of the battle, but there are some reasons, founded on the time 
of the Spartan festival the Carneia, and on the circumstance of the tribe 
®antis, which was the ninth in the order of the tribes, having taken the 
right in the battle, for thinking that the event occurred about three weeks 
earlier in the year. See Thirlwall’s History of Greece, II. Appendix 3. 
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There are three circumstances mentioned by the ancient 
authorities, and already alluded to, which explain the battle, 
and the previous position of the Athenians. 1. The Athe- 
nian camp was in a field sacred to Hercules. 2. Their line 
was lengthened on the day of the action, so as to present a 
front equal to that of the Persians. 3. The Barbarians, on 
being routed, were driven to the marsh and to the ships. 

As we can hardly doubt that the temenus of Hercules 
was in the demus of Marathon, Hercules having been the 
favourite deity of the Marathonii, it will follow that the 
Athenian camp was in the valley of Vrana; and if it be 
allowed that the vestiges found at the foot of Mount Arga- 
liki are those of the Heracleiwm, we may infer that the 
temenus of Hercules was in the adjacent part of the valley, 
and that the camp of the Athenians was near the opening 
of that valley into the plain. Herodotus has so particu- 
larly stated that their position was in the temenus of Her- 
cules, that we can hardly suppose that they occupied any 
part of the valley of Ginoe ; for it is impossible to imagine 
that the Heracleium of Marathon extended so far as that 
valley. 

Thus situated in the valley of Vrandé, they were well 
covered from the attacks of the Persian cavalry by the 
trees which were strewn over the plain in their front, and 
by the mountains on either flank; for the hill of Kotréni, 
which was on their left, although not high, is extremely 
rugged, and would not admit of an advance of cavalry in 
presence of an enemy, except through the narrow passage 
leading from Marathéna to Vrana, in which afterwards 
stood the gate of Herodes; and such a narrow passage 
might easily have been rendered impervious to a body of 
cavalry. 
On the day of action, the Athenians extended their line 
so that their front was equal to that of the Persians. But 
their numbers not being sufficient to occupy so long a line 
according to the usual dense order of the Greeks, they were 
under the necessity of weakening the centre, in order that 


Pp 2 
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the wings should be of the proper strength. At this 
juncture, their position probably extended from a little 
in front of the Heracleium at the foot of Mount Arga- 
liki to the bend of the river of Marathéna below Seféri. 
The Persians were eight stades in front of them, their 
right resting on Mount Stavrokoraki, and their left 
extending to the marsh of Probalinthus, which prevented 
them from having a front much greater than that of the 
Athenians. 

When the Athenians had extended and thus weakened 
their line, their best hope of success was in an immediate 
attack. Although Herodotus tells us that they ran across 
the space of eight stades, which separated their line from 
the Persian front (apduq tevro é¢ rode BapPagove), it is 
difficult to believe that the whole distance was crossed at so 
rapid a pace as the English word expresses ; for one cannot 
conceive that a body of heavy-armed men, however strong, 
and however accustomed to running, would not be rendered 
less efficient for an immediate close engagement by such 
&@ movement over a space of more than sixteen hundred 
yards : it is more probable that they began by a quick step, 
which may have increased in rapidity as they approached 
the enemy. 

The centre of the Athenian line, where the tribes of 
Antiochis and Leontis met the Persians and Sace, and 
were defeated by them, was the point at which the Athe- 
nians suffered the greatest loss. According to the position 
which has just been ascribed to the two armies, this loss 
would have occurred precisely where we find the tumulus 
raised over the Athenian slain. 

While the Persians and Sacze were pursuing the Athe- 
nian centre towards the hill of Kotréni, the Persian left, 
after a contest, in which the Athenians lost their polemarch 
Callimachus, was turned, and obliged to retreat to the 
shore. Nearly at the same time the Persian right was also 
defeated, and was forced to fall back towards the narrow. 
pass leading into the plain of Tricorythus. Here, terror 


1 
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and the weight of their own numbers forced them into the 
marsh, and seem to have been the principal causes of their 
destruction ; for we are told by Herodotus that the two 
Grecian wings desisted from the pursuit of the Persians 
opposed to them, and returned towards the middle of the 
field to the aid of their own centre. When they had 
defeated the Persians and Saez, before whom that centre 
was retreating, the confusion became general in the 
enemy's line, andthe Athenians pursued the Persian centre, 
which comprised the best of their infantry, as far as the 
sea. 
The Athenians endeavoured to set fire to the Persian ships; 
but they appear not to have met with much success in this 
attempt, for they had not captured more than seven, when 
Cynegeirus was slain in seizing an eighthe We may 
deduce from these circumstances, that one line at least of 
the Persian fleet’ was drawn up on the beach; and this 
may account for the facility with which the great body of 
the Barbarians embarked in safety; for as soon as they 
arrived on the shore, they had only to leap into their ships 
and push off: so that while the Athenians were engaged in 
the slaughter and pursuit of those immediately opposed to 
them, great numbers of the enemy were escaping through 
the pass of Macaria, or along the sand-hills (now covered 
with pine-trees) which separate the great marsh from the 
sea, or to the shore to the southward of the marsh of Pro- 
balinthus. By the time the Athenians had reached the 
bay, and had seized the seven ships, the Persians had pro- 
bably embarked in all those nearest to the shore, and thus 
rendered ineffectual the attempt of the Athenians to burn 
them, or to seize more than seven. 

One of the most remarkable incidents of the battle of 
Marathon is, that the two parties should have remained 
nine days in the presence of each other without coming to 
action. That such was the fact is manifest from Herodo- 


' Perhaps one rank only was on the beach, and the others were anchored 
behind them. 
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tus, who informs us that Miltiades was the tenth com- 
mander, and that the engagement did not take place until 
it was his turn to command: and it is confirmed by the 
time of the arrival in Attica of the 2000 Lacedzemcnians 
sent from Sparta to assist the Athenians. The Hemero- 
drome or foot-messenger Pheidippides, who started from 
Athens on the arrival of the Persians at Marathon, but 
before the departure of the Athenians from the city, 
reached Sparta in two days'!, and communicated his mes- 
sage to the government on the ninth day of the moon. 
The Lacedzemonians marched after the full moon, that 
is to say, on the 15th day of the moon, and arrived 
on the third day in Attica’, when they heard of the 
result of the battle; but, continuing their march for the 
sake of gratifying their own curiosity, they arrived at 
Marathon on the day after the battle *, being the 18th 
of the moon. Hence, if we suppose the Athenians to 
have marched to Marathon the same day they despatched 
Pheidippides to Sparta, as the narrative of Herodotus 
appears to indicate‘, it is evident that nine complete 
days had elapsed between the day on which the Athe- 
nians arrived in presence of the enemy and the day of 
battle. 


1 The distance by the road was 1140 stades (Plin. H. N. 7, 20) or 1200 
(Isocrat. in Orat. Paneg. 24), equal to about 150 miles ; which gives a rate 
of walking for Pheidippides of more than three miles an hour for 48 hours. 
Pliny adds, that Pheidippides was greatly exceeded by Anystis a Lacedw- 
monian, and by Philonides, the courier of Alexander the Great, both of 
whom ran in one day 1200 stades, from Elis to Sieyon, The MeZodpdpat, or 
Greck foot-messengers of the present day, are not unworthy descendants of 
the Hemerodromes of antiquity, and sometimes perform very extraordinary 
journeys. 

2 It was impossible they should have performed the march in less than 
three entire days. Isocrates expressly remarks (ibid.) that they were 
three days and three nights on the march. 

3 ry vorepaig rig payne apixovro. Plat. Menex. 10, 

4 "AOnvaiot O& we triPovro ratra, [BonPeov cai abroi i¢ roy Mapabeva 
9: eae ee ae cai rpwra piv, tévrec Ercéy Typ dorel, ot orparnyoi aroméprovat 
ig Sraprny cypuca Gadirmidny, &c. Herod. 6, 103. 105. 
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That Miltiades should have abstained from engaging, 
several days after the other generals had given him the 
power by resigning their right of command, may be 
accounted for, by his wish to give time for the arrival of 
the Lacedzemonian succours, or perhaps by a_ secret 
jealousy lest some part of his glory in case of success 
should be shared by the commander on whose day he 
should fight ; but it is not so easy to explain the inactivity 
of the Persians during the same time. It is even difficult 
to conceive how it happened, that with such numbers as 
ancient authors have ascribed to them, and straitened for 
room as they must have been in the plain of Marathon, 
they did not spread on every side, until they had gra- 
dually occupied all the hills around the plain, had ascer- 
tained the weakness of their adversaries, and had found the 
means of surrounding and attacking them on the flanks and 
rear. But it is clear from Herodotus that no such conse- 
quences took place; that the invaders did not even venture 
to penetrate into the valley of Marathéna, which was open 
to them; but that they remained irresolute in their mari- 
time position, until the Athenians attacked them. Thus 
alone can be explained the fact, that although, according to 
Herodotus, it was in great measure for the sake of the 
cavalry that the landing was effected at Marathon, no such 
advantages were derived from them as occurred at Platza, 
and no further mention of them is made by the historian. 
They neither attempted to annoy the Greeks in the He- 
racleium, nor acted against them on the day of battle, 
nor suffered on that occasion. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that the space being insufficient for them in the 
plain of Marathon within the marshes, they were placed in 
some neighbouring plain, without any means of passing either 
those barriers or the mountains, and that on the day of action 
they were not even within sight of it’. In the previous 


1 The absence of the Persian cavalry on this occasion gave rise to the 
Athenian proverb, “The horsemen are away.” (Xwpi¢g iwmeic. Suid. 
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interval they might have overrun all Attica, as Athens had 
then no more than 100 horsemen ; but they could not have 
taken the walled city, and probably having no orders from 
their despotic commanders, they remained motionless in the 
cantonments assigned to them. 

Nor were the Persian archers much more useful on this 
occasion than the cavalry. It seems surprising that these 
light-armed forces had not during the days previous to the 
battle occupied the hills overhanging the position of the 
Athenians, and harassed them from thence by incessant 
attacks. But no such use was made by the Persian com- 
manders of these troops, who appear to have remained on 
board the ships or in the immediate vicinity of the shore, 
and on the day of action to have been little better than 
an embarrassment to the regular line ; the far greater part 
of them having been too distant from the enemy to act 
with any effect, and those even who were nearest to the 
field having had time only to make a few discharges during 
the advance of the Athenians, whose rapid movement had 
the advantage of avoiding a long exposure to the distant 
missiles of the enemy ’. 

To those perhaps who have witnessed the dilatory pro- 
ceedings, and the want of enterprise, and combination in the 
armies of Oriental nations, whose customs have been nearly 
the same in all ages, the result of the day of Marathon 
may not appear very incredible with any conceivable dis- 
proportion of forces: but when taken in union with the small 
dimensions of the scene of action, it may serve to support a 
suspicion, that the numbers of the Persians at Marathon 
have been greatly exaggerated. 

At the end of a century after the battle, it was believed, 
or at least asserted by the Athenians, that half a million of 


in v.) It was said that some of the Tonians mounted upon trees and made 
signals to the Athenians that the cavalry was absent. (we eev ywpic 
ot immeic.) 

! Such appears to have been the ideaof Trogus Pompeius, as to the inten- 
tion of the Athenian movement. “ Magna igitur in pugnam euntibus alacri- 
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Persians had been opposed to them on this oceasion. We 
find this statement in Plato and in Lysias’; and the num- 
bers, thus established in popular opinion, were not likely to 
be diminished in after ages. In fact, it was commonly 
asserted in those times, that 300,000 Persians were actually 
destroyed at Marathon *. Trogus Pompeius added 100,000 ° 
to the half million of Plato and Lysias. The most mode- 
rate are Plutarch * and Cornelius Nepos *: according to the 
former, the entire armament amounted to 300,000; the 
latter reckoned the Persian infantry at 200,000, and their 
cavalry at 10,000. 

Nothing can tend more strongly to excite suspicion as to 
the accuracy of these numbers than the silence of Herodo- 
tus, who, when confidently stating the amount of slain on 
either side, pretends not to enumerate the respective forces. 
Some estimate of the strength of the Persian host may 
however be derived from some circumstances mentioned by 
the same historian in describing this armament and that of 
Xerxes. 

He relates that the army of Datis was conveyed from the 
coast of Cilicia in 600 triremes, besides immraywya mAoia or 
horse-transports ©. Now it appears, upon comparing toge- 


tas animorum fuit, aded ut cum mille passus inter duos acies essent, citato 
cursu ante jactum sagittarum ad hostem venerint : nec audacie ejus eventus 
deficit.” Justin. 2, 9. 

1 Plat. Menex. 10. Lys. Orat. funeb. p. 82, Reiske. 


2 Pausan. Messen, 25. 2. 3 Justin. 2, 9. 
# Plutarch. Paral. Gr. et Rom. 1. 5 Corn. Nep. Miltiad. 5. 
6... . at immaywyoi vitg ew ee ee "EoBadsopevor dé rode trouve é¢ 


ratrac, kai rov meLov orpardy soPiBdoavreg ig rag via, Emdeov Eaxo- 
aiyot rpijpect tg rv Iwviny. Herodot. 6,95. Plato (Menex. 10) seems 
to say, that there were 300 ships, besides those which brought the army : 
Aapsiog. . . wip ag pupiddac piv wevrnnovta éy re moiore Kai vavot, vaig 
re rpraxociac, Adrwy re dpxovra, &c, But his numbers, even if they were 
more precise, would not be worth any consideration, compared with those of 
Herodotus, who clearly indicates two kinds of ships only ; those which 
received the horses, and the triremes in which the infantry was embarked, 
The word vaic, when used by the Greek historians without any other 
designation, always means a trireme. 
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ther several other passages in his history, that the Asiatics 
in the service of Persia made use of nearly the same kind of 
vessels as the Greeks, which indeed is sufficiently indicated 
by the expressions trireme, penteconter, and vessels of thirty 
oars, applied indiscriminately by Herodotus to the Greek 
and Barbarian ships’. The penteconter, which had a single 
row of oars, was rowed, as the name indicates, by fifty men ; 
the trireme, which had three ranges of oars, by 1507. In 
each trireme of the fleet of Xerxes there were thirty select 
Persians, in addition to the 150 rowers and fifty combatants 
of the people to whom the vessel belonged, and who were 
dressed and armed according to the custom of their respec- 
tive nations’. 

The expedition of Datis, however, differed in its cireum- 
stances from that of Xerxes, as well as from that of Mardo- 
nius*: in these the main body of the forces marched by 
land, and the thirty chosen men were placed in each ship of 
the fleet of Xerxes, according to a practice common both to 
Greeks and Persians, when their ships sailed with the expec- 
tation of coming to action, whereas Datis and Artaphernes, 
having to convey all their army by sea, would naturally place 
in each ship as many of their best troops as possible. We 
find however that the Greeks never embarked more than 
fifty land soldiers on board a trireme, even when intending 
to land upon an enemy’s coast‘; it is probable therefore 


1 Herodot. 7, 89. 184, 

? See Mém. de I’Acad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, xxxviii. p. 578. 

3 Herodot. 7, 96, 184. 

4 Three hundred ships and more than 20,000 men of the expedition of 
Mardonius perished in doubling Mount Athos (Herodot. 6,44). If these 
ships were triremes, and manned like those of Xerxes, five-sevenths of 
those embarked in them escaped to the shore. 

5 In the Chian vessels which fought the Persians in the Ionic insurrec- 
tion against Dareius, forty of their best land troops were embarked as 
epibate in each trireme (Herodot. 6, 15). In the expedition of the Corin- 
thians against the Corcyrei, four years before the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 2000 hoplitze were embarked in seventy-five ships (Thucyd. 
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that the vessels were not capable of containing a greater 
number beyond their complement of 200. Admitting 
fifty to have been embarked in each of the triremes of 
Datis, there will result a total of about 30,000 for the 
whole fleet. These were probably for the most part Per- 
sians, Sacee, or such other forces of the interior parts of the 
empire, as were best fitted by their armour and appoint- 
ments for close combat. 

As to the light troops, we may reckon under this head 
the entire complement of rowers in the triremes and horse- 
transports, all of whom were supplied by the maritime 
states subject to Dareius'; for Herodotus in describing 
the armament of Xerxes, reckons the whole amount of 
the ships’ companies among the 7d pdxmov, or fighting 
part of the expedition’; whence it may be inferred that 
the greater part of them, if not all, were archers, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Greeks in the time of the Tro- 
jan war’. The total amount of the rowers of the whole 


1, 29). The first armament sent against Potideea, in the year preceding the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war, consisted of 1000 hoplite in thirty 
ships (Thucyd. 1, 57). Soon after which were sent 2000 hoplite in forty 
ships (Thucyd. 1,61). In the expedition to the coasts of the Peloponnesus, 
under Pericles, in the second year of the Peloponnesian war, 4000 hoplitz 
were embarked in 100 ships, and 300 horse in cavalry transports (Thucyd. 
2,56). In another expedition, commanded by Nicias, in the seventh year, 
2000 hoplitze were embarked in eighty ships, and 200 cavalry in trans- 
ports. (Thucyd. 4, 42.) 


! Herodot, 6, 48. 95. 2 Herodot. 7, 184 seq. 
sd . . « « bpirard by ixdory wevrijxovra 
"EpBiBacar, rotwy ed eiddrec. 
Hom. Il, B. 720. 


In like manner Aischylus, in the beginning of the Perse, describing the 
several nations in the armament of Xerxes, says, “ The wealthy Babylon 
sends forth a miscellaneous multitude, skilled in ships and in the art of 
drawing the bow.” 
BaBvdwy 
A’ 4) TWokdXpUGO’ Tappteroy Gydov 
Tipe cipdny, vady r’ imdyoug 


Kai rofovAKg Arar miorovs. 
Pers. 52. 


From Thucydides, who in his first book has given us the most authentic 
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armament, therefore, will represent the strength of the light 
troops. Of the amount of cavalry we have no means of 
judging ; but considering on the one hand the difficulty of 
conveying a great number of horses to so great a distance, 
and on the other the high proportion of cavalry in Oriental 
armies, and the hope of success derived by the Persians 
from their superiority over the Greeks in this arm, we may 
not be very far from the truth, in stating them at something 
more than a tenth of the regular infantry ', or between three 
and four thousand, with an attendant to each. These seven 
thousand would probably require not less than three hun- 
dred cavalry transports. 

The nominal strength of the armament at its outset may 
be computed, therefore, nearly as follows : 

Regular infantry, 50 in each of the 600 triremes 30,000 

Devel. 6 « a oe a ee ee ee Ow ao TOD 

Rowers of 600 triremes, who were also archers 

On ehOTE. can sw we we eS we ee ce BLOOD 
Seamen of the triremes . . . . . . . . 380,000 
Seamen of the cavalry transports . . . . . 20,000 


177,000 


account extant of the progress of nautical affairs among the Greeks, it 
appears that the Corinthians constructed the first triremes about 300 years 
before the Peloponnesian war ; but so tardy was the advancement of those 
states which afterwards became the leading naval powers, that it was not 
until a short time before the Persian war that the Athenians had any tri- 
remes ; and they were not completely decked even at the battle of Salamis. 
When the Greek navies were brought to perfection, there were distinct 
classes of rowers (épérat or com arat), of marines (é7Barat), and of 
navigators (vavrat). In the triremes the three classes of rowers were 
named according to the upper, middle, and lower ranges of their oars ; and 
the vatra: were divided into dppeviorat, sailors, cxotvoBdrat, men to 
manage the sails, to mount the ropes, kc. But at the time of the Persian 
war these refinements were not yet in use even among the most skilful of 
the Greeks, 

1 In the maritime as well as the terrestrial expeditions of the Greeks, 
when their armies were most regular, a tenth was the ordinary proportion 
of cavalry hoplitze, 
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It is curious that this calculation of the entire force of 
the Persian armament is not much short of the number 
which an epigram, attached to the picture of the Battle of 
Marathon in the Peecile', asserts to have been slain at 
Marathon. The picture was painted about forty years 
after the battle, but the epigram may have been of much 
later date. The Persians killed are there stated at twenty 
myriads. Now as we know from Herodotus that the Bar- 
barians who fell were not so many as 7000, it becomes a 
natural suspicion, that, between the date of the battle and 
that of the epigram, Athenian vanity had confounded the 
whole amount of the Persian forces with the numbers slain. 

If we are warranted in reckoning the Persian host at 
about 177,000 on its departure from Asia, we shall be 
equally so in allowing a considerable diminution for those 
deficiencies which occur in all distant military expeditions 
by sea, and from which an armament collected from a great 
number of distant states (some of them not in a condition 
of the strictest obedience to the court of Susa) would 
assuredly not be exempt. Deducting from the strength of 
the regular infantry and cavalry, for a want of complement 
at the outset, for desertion, sickness, accidents to ships, 
disabled horses, and garrisons at Naxus, Eretria, and other 
places in the way, we may estimate the Persians in the 
field at Marathon at about 26,000 regular infantry, and 
3000 cavalry, each horseman having his attendant, and to 
this number we may add as many light archers as the space 
of ground could contain. 

It is remarkable that we have no evidence as to the num- 
ber of Greeks engaged at Marathon, of an earlier date than 
the time of the Roman empire; Pausanias, Plutarch, and 


1 Tlouwitn* crodéy ’AOnvacc, EvOa typapnoay oi tv MapaBir wodenh- 
cavrec’ tic ode tory éimlypappa rods 
‘PAAHvwy Tpopayodyrec ’AOnvaiot Mapabire 
"Exravay Mpdwy cixoot puptddac.—Suidas in Mowidn. 
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Cornelius Nepos, reckon the Athenians at 9000'. Nepos 
and Justin agree that there were 1000 Platzenses : but 
Justin states the Athenians to have amounted to 10,000, 
excluding the troops of Platzea. 

There can be httle doubt that these 10,000 men were all 
hoplite ; for it was customary among the Greeks to mention 
only the heavy-armed, unless when any details of the diffe- 
rent forces were necessary; and we cannot suppose that 
the Athenians, naturally desirous of rating their own num- 
bers as low as possible, would have included the light-armed 
upon an occasion when, the affair having been decided by a 
close combat, the light troops could not have greatly con- 
tributed to the victory. To these 10,000, therefore, we may 
add as many more for light troops, according to the usual 
Greek custom: this proportion was particularly exemplified 
not long afterwards at Platza, where the light-armed and 
hoplitze were in equal numbers in the contingents of every 
people of Greece except the Spartans, each of whom was 
followed by seven light-armed Helots. 

It has been supposed that the Athenian forces at the 
battle of Marathon have been much underrated : but the true 
strength of the republic at this period was too well known 
in after ages, to allow the Athenians to indulge their vanity 
by the diminution of their own numbers, so easily as by 
exaggerating those of the Persians ; and we have evidence 
that the armies of the states of European Greece were not 
very strong at this time. The whole military establishment 
of Platza consisted of no more than 1000 heavy-armed at 
the time of the battle of Marathon’, and Sparta could only 
spare 2000 on that occasion. Upwards of twenty years after 
the battle of Platzea, the Athenians could not collect more 


1 Pausan. Messen. 25, 2. Phocic. 20, 2. Plutarch. Paral. 1. Corn. 
Nep. Miltiad. 5. 

2 "AOnvaiot dé reraypivotor iv répiver ‘“Hpaxdéoc, érH@Oov BonViovrec 
TAaratésc wavdnpei. Herodot. 6, 108. 
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than 14,000 to oppose the Lacedzemonians and Beeotians at 
Tanagra; and in this number were included 1000 Argives 
and other allies'. At the battle of Platzea, where the half 
of Greece assembled its forces, the hoplite did not alto- 
gether amount to 39,000’. Plateea could then only turn 
out 600 hoplitze, and Athens no more than 8000, though 
the action was fought on the frontiers, and in a district 
which politically formed a part of Attica’. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war the Athenian 
hoplit had increased to near 30,000: but sixty years had 
then elapsed from the time of the battle of Marathon, 
during which period the Athenians had made an extraor- 
dinary progress in riches, population, and military power ; 
and, by means of the treasure of a great part of Greece, had 
just placed their army on an establishment suited to a con- 
test, which was expected to be both long and severe, and 
for which preparations were every where made upon a much 
larger scale than Greece had yet seen‘. In every view of 
the question, therefore, there is nothing to invalidate the 
truth of the Athenian numbers at Marathon, as transmitted 
by the writers of the time of the Roman empire. 

To return to the circumstances of the battle. When the 


1... {BonOnoay dt im’ abrode of "A@nvaios ravdnpei cai’ Apyeiwy yiduor 
cai rov GAhwy Euxppaywy we Exacror Edpravrec dt lyévovro rerpaxioyidtot 
cai pvptot, Thucyd. 1, 107. 

? Herodot. 9, 8, seq. 

3 The Athenian and Platzean forces had been much reduced at that time 
by the effects of the war, and the hoplitee of Athens in particular by the 
number required to serve on board of the Athenian ships, If Plutarch is to 
be relied on, there were 14 hoplitee in each of the 110 Athenian triremes 
at Salamis. When the battle of Plateea was fought, the fleet was still em- 
ployed on active service ; for the naval action at Mycale was fought on the 
same day as that of Plateea. We may suppose, therefore, that at least 2000 
Athenian hoplitze were absent from Platsea from this cause alone. Herodot. 
9,100. The Platwenses had no ships ; they served on board of the Athe- 
nian ships at Artemisium, but not at Salamis. Demosthenes is contra- 
dicted in this respect by the better authority of Herodotus. V. Herodot. 8, 
1.44. Demosth. cont. Newer. p. 1377. Reiske. 

* Thueyd. 1, 1. 
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day of the command of Miltiades arrived, he ordered the 
army to move from the valley of Vrana, and took up a new 
position across the plain, from the foot of Mount Argaliki 
to that of Mount Koraki; for in this manner only could he 
secure his flanks after he had ventured into the plain. But 
this position, which was two miles in length, was too ex- 
tended for 10,000 men, who, allowing to each man a space 
of two feet, could not have been more than two files in depth. 
This was very different from the dense order to which the 
Greeks were accustomed; but it was almost sufficient for 
the enemy to whom they were opposed ; for, according to 
the institutions of the elder Cyrus, four was the utmost 
depth of file considered useful among the Persians‘, and 
the Athenian light armed, although they might not be 
equal to a close contest with the best of the Persian 
infantry, would at least give an appearance of depth to the 
Athenian line. The most essential requisite in the new 
position was, that the flanks should not be turned by the 
enemy, of which, notwithstanding the protection of the 
steep and rugged mountains at the extremities of the line, 
the inadequacy of the force must have left no small appre- 
hension. Miltiades, therefore, adopted the bold measure of 
weakening his centre to strengthen his wings. The conse- 
quence was, that although his centre was unable to make 
any impression upon the adverse part of the enemy’s 
line, which contained the choicest of their infantry, but 
was under the necessity of retreating, covered probably 
by the light armed, the heavier wings fell with resistless 
effect, at the end of their rapid advance upon the right 
and left of the Persians, whose scimetars, javelins, and 
daggers, small crescent-shaped shields, loose trousers, soft 


1 In the front Cyrus placed those whom Xenophon calls @wparngdpot, who 
were armed with cuirasses, swords, and shields ; next were the adcoyricrai, 
armed with javelins, then the archers (roférat) ; and lastly the reXevraion, 
whose principal office it was to keep the others to their duty, and who seem 
to have been armed nearly as the front rank (Cyropeed. 6, 3. $11). 

2 Herodot. 9, 22. Plutarch. Aristid. 
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caps, and light armour ', could not withstand the long spears 
and short straight swords of the Greeks, covered as their 


1 In aspeech of Aristagoras of Miletus to Cleomenes king of Sparta, the 
intention of which was to lower the military prowess of the Persians, with 
the view of inducing the Lacedemonians to undertake an expedition into 
Asia, the Persian soldier is described as armed with a bow and ashort jave- 
lin, and as dressed in trousers and a bonnet, called tiara by the Persians, 
and by the Greeks «vpSacia (literally, the crest of a cock). “H re payn 
abriwy tori rounds réka wai aixpy Spaxta’ dvakupidag dé Lyovrec Epyovrat 
ig rdg payac, cai kupBaciag iwiryoe Kepadyor obrwe ebrerieg yetpwOhvai 
etot, Herodot. 5, 49. The historian tells usin another place (3, 12) that the 
wearing of these bonnets caused the skulls of the Persians to be very thin 
compared with those of the Egyptians, who went bareheaded and often 
shaved their heads. The Persians, properly so called, are described by 
Herodotus as protected by a cuirass with iron scales, and by wooden shields, 
very small and light compared with the large strong Greek bucklers : their 
arms were a quiver, large bows, arrows of reed, short javelins, and daggers 
suspended from a belt upon the right thigh. Mépoat piv dde toxevacpévor 
wepi pév ryote Kepadryor elyow ridpac cadtopévouc, tikouc dmayéiag mepi dé 
Td oHpa KiOdvag yuptdwrode woxidouc, AEridog atdnpéng SY iyOvoedéog * 
wepi dt ra oxidea dvakupidac’ avi di dewidwy, yippa’ rd Ce, paperpeavec 
ixpépavro’ aixpdc dt Bpaytag txov, réga dé peydda, diorove dé radapivorg 
mpoc 2, tyxeipidta mapa Tov dektdy pnpdy mwapawpeipeva ix ric Cwovne. 
Herodot. 7, 61. The Sacee, who with the Persians formed the flower of the 
regular infantry, and who occupied with them the centre of the line at 
Marathon, differed only in having caps of a pointed form, and bows of a 
particular kind, and in being armed with hatchets, called Sagareis, such as 
the Amazons are said to have used (Xenophon, Anab. 4, 4, § 10). Zaxac dé ot 
ExvGae wepi pév rye xeparyor xvpBaciag ic dd amtypévag dp0d¢ eixov 
mwennyviac, dvatupidac dt tvdedimecay’ réta dt imiywpra Kai tyxeipidia, rpdg 
8 wai ativacg caydpic elyov. Herodot. 7,64. It is curious that in the 
description given by Herodotus, in his seventh book, of the dress and 
armour of the several nations which formed the army of Xerxes, none are 
said to have worn swords, except the Egyptians and Cilicians, who served 
by sea ; but many were armed with daggers. In like manner, we find dag- 
gers, and no swords, on the sculptures of Persepolis, which were nearly, if not 
exactly, cotemporary with Dareius and Xerxes. Ata somewhat later period, 
however, according to Xenophon, the regular Persian infantry were armed 
with payapat or cowidec, which were slightly curved ; the dxwvaeng or 
scimetar, also was then in use: in the time of the Persian invasion, it was 
not worn perhaps by any but persons of high rank ; for we find Xerxes 
offering one as a sacrifice to the sun, by throwing it, together with a golden 





and a description of these Owpaxe¢ in Heliodorus (AZthiop. 9, 15). 
VOL. II. Q 
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bodies were by a vast round shield and by cuirasses, greaves, 
and helmets. As soon as the wings of the Persians were 
broken, and the Athenian centre had rallied, and had as- 
sisted in defeating the opponents, before whom they had 
previously been retreating, the confusion became extreme 
among men never well united by discipline, and their 
immense numbers contributed only to their destruction. 

If these considerations appear to diminish the difficulty 
of the Athenian exploit, they will not detract from the glory 
of the Athenians; our rational admiration of whom can 
only be founded upon the reflection that the battle of Ma- 
rathon is not a fable, but a fact related by an authentic and 
cotemporary historian, whose account of it ought to appear 
consistent and probable, upon an examination of the ground 
where the battle was fought. 

Although the result is in great measure to be attributed 
to the peculiar conformation of the scene of action, the 
concurrence of other circumstances was also required. 
Without the accidental union of such men as Miltiades 
and Aristeides, the vices of the republican rules of Athe- 
nian command could not have been corrected; nor could 
Miltiades without the natural advantages of the site have 
realized the hopes, which he derived in the first instance 
from the evident irresolution of his opponents, and from 
his knowledge of their embarrassed position, and of their 
inferiority in armour and discipline, which combined in 
justifying an attack upon their immense numbers, by 
means of a movement which rendered their archers of little 
benefit to them, and even reduced the available portion of 
their regular infantry to an equality with his own. The 
real glory of the Athenians consists in their having, with 
no very strict discipline or habits of obedience, given willing 
execution to the wise conceptions of their chief, and in having 


cup, into the Hellespont (Herodot. 7,54). The @wpaxec were adopted from 
the Egyptians (Herodot. 1,135). The erescent-shaped shields [yéppa] 
and the trousers [dvatvupidsc] of the Persians are to be seen on the frieze 
of the Temple of Victory, which represents the battle of Marathon, now in 
the British*Museum. 
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not only faced, but attacked without waiting for the re- 
inforcements known to be on the road, the very superior num- 
bers of a nation whom the Greeks had never yet contem- 
plated without fear,—thus acquiring for a small republic, 
not 1000 square miles in extent’, with a poor navy, 
and a poorer cavalry, the credit of having overthrown an 
expedition, sent forth by an empire which in little more than 
half a century had subdued all the surrounding nations, had 
subjugated the most populous and civilized kingdom of the 
ancient world, had in the course of a few years annexed to 
itself all the western part of Asia, including the Greek 
colonies, and had already, by its threats or negociations, 
brought over a great part of Greece itself to assist in its 
attempt to conquer Europe. 


1... . mperot 62 avécyovro toOijra re Mnducny optwyrec, cai rove 
Gvdpag ravrny toOnpévoug: réiwe dé Hy roioe “EMAnot cai rd ovvopa Td 
Mndwy ¢6Bo¢ axovoat. Herodot, 6, 112. 
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THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS. 


Or the several accounts of this event preserved in ancient 
history, those of A®schylus and Herodotus are particularly 
deserving of attention. The poet was himself engaged in the 
action ; and Herodotus, although only an infant at the time 
of the event, had the advantage of collecting the facts from 
persons who were present, and from a comparison of whose 
evidence he formed his narrative, with his usual candour, 
judgment, and anxiety for the truth. 

The description of AXschylus, although conveyed in the 
language of poetry, contains, when stripped of this orna- 
mental clothing, the plain recital of an eye-witness; but as 
it is necessarily very brief, we must have recourse to Hero- 
dotus for those previous events which prepared the great 
result, and which are necessary as well to explain the narra- 
tive of the poet and historian, as to confirm the truth and 
consistency of their details. 

The preparations for the conquest of Greece, which 
Dareius after the defeat of his forces at Marathon had 
renewed on a still larger scale, were suspended, or rather 
applied to a different purpose, by the revolt of Egypt; and 
it was not until after the reduction of that country in the 
second year of the reign of Xerxes, and until he had con- 
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sumed the three subsequent years in the completion of his 
equipments, that Xerxes set out from Susa in the spring of 
the ninth year after the battle of Marathon’. 

The most formidable part of the previous measures of the 
Persian court had been a treaty of co-operation with the 
Carthaginians, who invaded Sicily with 200 ships and 
an immense body of land forces, but who were defeated by 
the Greeks under Gelo, in the same summer which proved 
fatal to the Persians at Salamis. 

In order to facilitate the passage of the army from Asia 
into Greece, provisions were transported from every part of 
Asia, in AXgyptian and Phoenician ships, to four places in 
Europe, where the chief magazines were established. These 
places were Tyrodiza on the Propontis near the Hellespont, 
Doriscus near the mouth of the Hebrus, Eion at the mouth 
of the Strymon, and a fourth place in Macedonia, probably 
on the Axeius’*. 

A second important preparation, and which appears to 
have been consigned to the same two maritime people, as 
being more skilful in mechanical arts than any of the other 
subjects of Xerxes, was the formation of floating bridges 
over the Hellespont and Strymon. Such operations are of 
common occurrence, and generally found necessary inall exten- 
sive military movements ; but the bridging of the Hellespont 
was an undertaking proportioned to the gigantic armament, 
and, besides its immediate utility in transporting the army 
_into Europe, had in view the possibility of a retreat under 
a deficiency of naval resources. 

A double bridge was found necessary. The point fixed 
upon for the work was the narrowest part of the strait, 
where a projecting rocky coast, called the Tracheia, lying 
on the southern side of the European town of Sestus, was 
separated by a channel of seven stades in breadth from a 
cape of the Asiatic coast, which was occupied by the city 


? pc. 481. 2? Herodot, 7, 25. 
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of Abydus'. The first attempt failed: a tempest carried 
away the two bridges, and the engineers were beheaded by 
order of Xerxes. 
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Three hundred and sixty triremes and penteconters were 
then attached together to form a bridge towards the Pro- 
pontis, and three hundred and fourteen to form another 
towards the Atgean Sea. These vessels were placed ob- 
liquely towards the Propontis (or towards the Euxine, 
according to the expression of Herodotus), but directly with 
regard to the current of the Hellespont *. When the ships 
had been thus connected, anchors were thrown out to a 


'"Eort dé rjc Xepcovnoov rijc tv ‘EXAnowovrw, Xnorov re wore pe- 
rai cai Madérov, dxrh rpaxéa é¢ Oddaccay Karhxovea, ABisw karavriov. 
Herod. 7, 33. "Eor: dt éxrd ordéior 8& ABisov tg rv aravriov. 34. 

2 "Elebyvucar 62 dds mevrnkovripovg cai rprnpsac ovvbévrec, UTd pey 
THY mpd¢ Tov EdEcivou Ilovrou éEqeovra re kai rpincociag, bard dé ryy éré- 
pny reoospeoxaideca Kai rpinKociag, Tov piv Wdévrov émixapotag, rou dé ‘EX- 
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considerable distance in both directions, and passages were 
left in three places for small vessels, entering into or coming 
out from the Propontis. When this work was finished, 
cables were stretched across the strait, and kept in proper 
tension by means of capstans (dvoor EvAfvoror') on the 
shore: thick pieces of wood, as long as the breadth of the 
bridge, were then placed upon the cables, and fastened 
together, and planks were laid upon them. The planks 
were covered with earth, the earth was levelled, and a bar- 
rier was built on each side, lest the horses and beasts of 
burthen should be frightened at the sight of the sea. The 


Anorévrov Kara pooyv, tva dvakwxeby Toy révoyv THY Srrwy. cvvbévrec be, 
adykipac Karijxov wepysyxeac, Tag piv mpdg rod Idvrov rijg trépne, ray 
dvipwr tiveccy trav Eowlev ixrvedvtwy, rig Ot Erépne rijg mpd Eowéione re 
cai row Aiyaiov, edpov re cai vérov siveea. Herodot. 7,36. Larcher has 
thus translated a part of this passage : “ Les premiers présentoient le flanc au 
Pont Euxin, et les autres du cété de Hellespont répondoient au courant de 
l’eau, afin de tenir les cordages plus tendus,” But presuming that after 
urd piv riy the word yedipny is to be understood, and after mpd¢ rod 
Tlévrov rij¢ érépye, the word yeddpne, it seems evident that Herodotus 
intended to say that all the vessels in both bridges were oblique to the Pro- 
pontis, as well as direct to the current. Beloe has translated from Larcher, 
and Rennell has trusted to Beloe. See Geog. Syst. of Herodotus, sect. 6. 

1 “They did not make use of single cords,” adds Herodotus, “as they 
had done the first time, but twisted together two of white flax to make a 
rope, and four of byblus, These cables were equally fine and of equal thick- 
ness ; but those of flax were stronger, and each cubit of them weighed a 
talent. The Egyptians supplied the bybline ropes, and the Phoenicians the 
flaxen.” The byblus of Herodotus was the rush with a triangular stem, 
ealled by botanists Cyperus Papyrus. In Egypt, where wood is scarce, the 
root of the byblus served both for fuel and carpentry ; the lower part of the 
stem was eaten, either raw or cooked: of the liber or inner bark were 
made writing-paper, ropes, sails, mats, shoes, and a great variety of 
articles of domestic use (Herodot. 2, 37. 92. 96. 5, 58. 7, 34. 36); 
it served, in short, nearly the same variety of purposes, as among the 
modern Egyptians the date-tree, which by the silence of Herodotus would 
seem not to have been very common in his time, at least in lower Egypt. 
On the other hand the byblus, which was then cultivated in great abun- 
dance, and cut down every year, is now with difficulty found in any part of 
the country. 
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infantry and cavalry passed over the upper bridge, or that 
which was towards the Propontis ; the beasts of burthen 
and servants over the lower, which was towards the A‘ gzean. 

It is possible that the Hellespont has undergone some 
change since the time of Xerxes. No mention is made by 
ancient authors of any strait but that of Abydus; that 
town is described as the customary and most commodious 
poiut of communication between the two continents, and the 
channel near it is generally represented as having been seven 
stades in breadth’. At present the common passage between 
the opposite shores is not at A bydus (vestiges of which city are 
still extant), but at the castles of the Dardanelles, of which 
the Asiatic stands at the mouth of the Rhodius, and the Euro- 
pean upon the cape anciently called Cynossema’. The strait 


! Strabo, p. 124, 591. Pliny twice states seven stades to have been the 
breadth (4, 11 (18), 12 (24), and in another place (6, 1), 875 Roman paces, 
which is the equivalent of seven stades, at 600 Greek feet to the stade. In 
Polybius (16, 29) dvoty must be an error of the text. Xenophon (Hellen. 
4,8), gives “not more than eight stades,” as the distance between the 
towns of Sestus and Abydus, but meaning evidently the narrowest part of 
the strait (2yordy xcaravricpd dvra, ’ABidov cai driyovra ob meio 
éxrw oradiwy. Hellen, 4, 8,§ 5). The following is correct when applied 
to the places, except in the distance of seven stades: "ABvdog..... 
ixixerrat O& ry oropart tij¢ Tporoyvridog wai rov ‘EAAnowéyrov'.. . 
évravOa 0 tori rd émracrdadwy, brep evter 6 Heptne, rd deopifoy ry 
Evowrny cai riv 'Aciav, Kadeirar 0 4 axpa rijc Etpwrne Xeppdynooc 
étd rd oxHpa, ) wWowvea Ta orevad Ta KaTad TO Zedypa’ avrixetrac dé rd 
Zevypa ry ABidw..... 'H piv ody “ABvdog cai 4 Enordcg diéyovorw 
aAjAwy rpidkovrad mov aradiove ix Aypévoc tig Aypéva’ rd G2 Levypa 
tart puxpdy amd ray wédewv mapaddakayri, t& ’ABddou piv we tri thy 
IIporovrida, ix dé Eqorod sig robvavriov" dvopaterar St epdg ry Bnor@ 
rémog ’AroBabpa, nad’ dy ebyvuro 9 cxedia. “Eors dt» Enordc évdoripw 
card riyv Lpomorrida brepdéttog rov pov rov tE abrijc. Strabo, p. 591. 

2"Eort roivuy per "ABvdov ij re Aapdavic axpa, ac pikpy mpdrepoy 
éuvnoOnpev, Kai a wédkuc y Aapdavog, dxovea ric 'ABbdov EBdSopHneovra 
oradioug. Meratd dt 6 ‘Podiog txmimres worapog, vad’ by ivy ry Xeppornow 
76 Kuvog ona tori, 6 dacw ‘ExaBne vat ragoyv. Strabo, p. 595. The 
tomb of Hecuba here intended by Strabo seems to be that conspicuous 
tumulus which is seen on the height above Kelid-ud-bahr, as the town and 
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in this place is as narrow, if not narrower, than the Zeugma 
or channel of Abydus; and both of them are more than nine 
stades in breadth. There is no great difficulty, however, in 
believing, that the violent action of the current which here 
issues from the Propontis, combined with the effect of the 
rivers in depositing earth at their mouths, of which we have 
so remarkable an example in the neighbouring Scamander, 
may have been continually causing some change in the coast- 
line; and that a part of the low point of Abydus may have 
been carried away during the twenty-three centuries that 
have elapsed since the Persian invasion, while the river 
Rhodius, aided perhaps by the counter-currents, which 
are very strong in some parts of the coast, may have 
caused a protrusion of the shore opposite to the Cy- 
nossema. 

The oblique position of the vessels with respect to the 
Propontis, as described by the historian, may be accounted 
for by the sudden bending of the strait at Abydus, which 
causes the current of the Propontis to be thrown by the point 
of Abydus upon the Tracheia, from whence it is deflected 
at a large angle towards the Dardanelles. It is evident that 
the obliquity at the upper bridge would be still greater, on 
the supposition that this bridge was carried not directly 
across, but from the point of Abydus to the entrance of the 
harbour of Sestus. That such was really its position, is 
rendered likely by the great excess in the number of 
ships forming the upper bridge, over those in the lower; 
as well as by the remark of Strabo, that the termination of 
the bridge was at a place called Apobathra, near Sestus. 
If we suppose the lower bridge to have been precisely at 
the narrowest opening, and its length to have been seven 
stades, we shall have about thirteen feet for the average 


fortress at the upper European castle are called by the Turks. The argu- 
ments for placing Sestus, Abydus, and Cynossema, have been long since well 
stated by Pococke, Travels, II. part 2, p. 103. 
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breadth of the vessels, and a difference of about 600 feet in 
the length of the two bridges. 

As to the construction of the bridges, it differed in little 
or nothing from that of similar works at the present day. 
Besides the moorings and lateral fastenings of the vessels 
which formed the four divisions of each bridge into com- 
pact bodies, there were several larger anchors thrown out to 
a greater distance, to guard against the effects of a gale in 
either direction. 

The third measure taken to facilitate the passage of the 
armament of Xerxes into Greece, was the formation of a 
canal through the isthmus which connects the peninsula of 
Acte or Mount Athos with the adjacent part of the Thra- 
cian Chalcidice. This undertaking was suggested by the 
damage which Mardonius had suffered in circumnavigating 
Mount Athos in his first expedition in the reign of Dareius ; 
and although doubts were thrown upon the truth of this 
preparatory operation of Xerxes, by the Romans, who 
were very ignorant of Greek history’, an examination of 
the spot not only shows that it was easy and useful, but 
that a canal has actually existed there. It is true that 
Herodotus ascribed the work to ostentation, and thought it 
would have been less difficult to have dragged the fleet over 
the Isthmus *; but this judgment of the historian may in some 
measure have been caused by the inexperience of the Greeks 
in the use of canals. The length of the Isthmus being little 
more than an English mile, and the ground a hollow of 
alluvial soil from the one gulf to the other, the construc- 
tion of a canal in this place was as easy by means of the hands 
which Xerxes had at his command, as it promised to be 
useful in obviating the delays and dangers which could not 


' The fact is attested by Thucydides (4, 109), and is alluded to by Plato 
(de Leg. 3, 14), and other later Greek authors. 
? Herodot. 7, 24. 
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fail during a great part of the year, to attend such a 
numerous fleet in its passage round Mount Athos. In exe- 
cuting the work, such was the awkwardness of those em- 
ployed, that none but the Phoenicians thought of giving the 
necessary slope to the sides of the trench: all the others 
excavated it perpendicularly, or at least without a sufficient 
inclination, so that the earth fell in as they proceeded. 
Had any of the workmen been from Egypt or from Babylon, 
countries abounding in canals, such a blunder could hardly 
have occurred. We are told by the historian, that the 
undertaking occupied the greater part of three years, during 
which a relief of workmen sailed periodically to Acte from 
Eleus in the Chersonesus. The work was under the direction 
of two Persians of high rank; and its dilatory progress 
may be ascribed in part to the relaxation to which the 
orders of a despot are liable, when executed at a dis- 
tance by men who are moved only by the impulse of 
the whip. Nothing seems to have made a deeper im- 
pression upon the high-minded historian than this part of 
the Persian manners. Whether they were fighting, or 
marching, or working, Herodotus tells us repeatedly that it 
was all done under the lash. 

The place of assembly to which Xerxes repaired on quit- 
ting Susa was Critalla in Cappadocia, where he met all the 
forces of the eastern and southern provinces of his empire. 
After passing the Halys, the army directed its march not 
by the straight road to Sardeis, the next place of assembly, 
but to the south-eastward, towards the sources of the Mz- 
ander. This road was probably chosen in order to avoid 
the salt country and the waterless plains lying between the 
Halys and Phrygia Epictetus’, Having visited Celene 
and Colossee, Xerxes crossed the Mzeander into Lydia, and 
arrived at Sardeis, in the plain around which city the army 
passed the winter, while the ships collected from all the 


' Herodot. 7, 26. 
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maritime countries subject to Persia were assembled on the 
neighbouring coast of /Eolis. 

In the beginning of the ensuing spring * (of the year B. c. 
480) the army moved to the bridges over the Hellespont 
at Abydus: here Xerxes first came in sight of his fleet, 
and here he witnessed an imitation of a sea-fight, in 
which the vessels of Sidon were made to gain the vic- 
tory. The army crossed the bridges in seven days, but 
did not prosecute its march till three weeks afterwards’. 
Being under the necessity of passing round the head of 
the gulf of Atnus by the isthmus of Cardia, they moved 
at first (as Herodotus remarks) in a direction opposite to 
that of the fleet, when the latter sailed westward out of 
the Hellespont. The sea and land forces met again at 
Doriscus, in a large plain near the mouth of the Hebrus, 
where, since the reduction of this part of Thrace by 
Dareius, a Persian fortress had been constructed. Here 
the ships were stranded until Xerxes had reviewed the 
army, and ascertained its numerical force. The fleet was 
then launched and anchored along the coast at a distance 
of four plethra (400 feet); after which Xerxes, on board a 
Sidonian vessel, which he was accustomed to prefer when 
he had occasion to embark *, passed along the whole line 
between the prows of the ships and the shore, asking ques- 
tions, and directing his secretaries to write down the 
answers. 

At this review the triremes amounted to 1207: the other 
ships, consisting of vessels of fifty oars, of vessels of thirty 
oars, of ships called Cercura‘, of horse-transports, and of 
long vessels for bridges *, were about 3000 in number. Of 


1... . G&parg tap. Herodot. 7, 37. 2 Herodot. 7, 56. 8, 51. 

3 Herodot. 7, 128. 

* Long vessels of Cyprian construction. Plin, Hist. Nat. 7, 56 (57). 

5... . bg rag yepipac paxpdc viag (Herodot. 7, 21). Probably triremes 
not in a state of equipment for war ; like those of which the bridge over 
the Hellespont was constructed. See above, p. 220, n. 2. 
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the 1207 triremes, Pheenicia and Palestine sent 300, Egypt 
200, Cyprus 150, Cilicia 100, Pamphylia 30, Lycia 50, 
Caria 70: of the Greek provinces of Asia, Doris sent 30, 
Tonia 100, the Ionian islands 17, A£olis 60, and the Greek 
cities of the Asiatic coast of the Euxine, Propontis, and 
Hellespont, 100’. From the latter was excepted Abydus ; 


1 Nnowra 6¢ iwraxaidexa waptixovro viac, wrcpivos we “EAnvec" 
kai rovro Tlehacyixdy fOvoc, borepoy bé Iwytxoy ixhyOn card rov abrov 
Aédyoy cai ai Suweaidera woAuG Iwvec ot am’ 'AOnviwy, &c. Herod. 7, 95. 
There is some difficulty in understanding who these Ionian islanders were. 
Andrus and Tenus did not join the Persians till after the battle of Thermo- 
pyle. The other principal Ionian islands, Ceus, Naxus, Siphnus, Seriphus, 
Cythnus, were, together with the Doric ifland of Melus, on the side of the 
Greeks, and their contingents at Salamis are mentioned hereafter. Nor 
could Herodotus have meant Samus and Chius, as these were’ included in 
the twelve cities of Ionia, and were even far above them all, except Mile- 
tum, in naval importance, as appears by a comparison of the number of 
ships in the fleet at Lade, in the Ionian revolt against Dareius (Herodot. 6, 
8), when Miletum had 80 triremes, Samus 60, Chius 100, Priene 12, Myus 
3, Teus 17, Erythre 3, Phocea 8. We cannot suppose, therefore, that the 
continental cities of Ionia sent 100 ships to the fleet of Xerxes, while Samus 
and Chius contributed only 17. Indeed, Diodorus (11,3), though he differs 
in several details from Herodotus, states the Ionian ships under Xerxes at 
100, as Herodotus does ; and he expressly adds, that those of Chius and 
Samus were included. 

The Ionian islands here noticed, but not named by Herodotus, were pro- 
bably Lemnus and Imbrus ; for he says, that the islands which he alludes 
to were once possessed by the Pelasgi ; and Lemnus and Imbrus are the 
only two islands of the ASgean which the historian elsewhere states to have 
been inhabited by that people (Herodot. 5, 26. 6, 137) ; although from other 
authors it appears that the Pelasgi also occupied Lesbus, a part of Crete, and 
some of the Cyclades (Homer, Od. T. 177. Strabo, p. 621. Dionys. Ant. 
Rom.1, 18). Lemnus was conquered from the Pelasgi by Miltiades (Herodot. 
6, 140), and seems thenceforward, except during the expedition of Xerxes, 
to have been, together with Imbrus, subject to Athens, from whence the 
Pelasgic islands were probably colonized after the conquest. And hence, 
perhaps, the expression of Herodotus, that “ the islands were Ionian, in the 
same manner as the twelve cities of Ionia founded by the Athenians.” 
During the Peloponnesian war, the troops of Lemnus and Imbrus were con- 
stantly attached to the Athenians (Thucyd. 3, 5). These remarks have been 
chiefly occasioned by the remark of Walckenaer (V. Larcher, Herodote, 
7,n. 149), who supposed Herodotus to have meant the Athenian islands 
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the men and ships of that town having been left in charge 
of the bridges over the Hellespont '. 

Besides the chiefs of each national squadron, the whole 
fleet was under the supreme command of four Persians, one 
of whom was whole brother, and another half-brother to the 
king’. Achzmenes, the former, had charge of the Egyp- 
tians; Ariabignes, the latter, that of the JIonians and 
Carians. It was probably to the recent reduction of the 
Egyptians and of the Asiatic Greeks under the Persian 
yoke, and still more to their subsequent revolt, that they 
were indebted for this particular honour. 

From Doriscus, the fleet pursued along the coast a route 
parallel to that of the army as it marched through a part of 
Thrace, Peeonia, and Macedonia, which had been subdued 
by Megabazus and Mardonius, in the reign of Dareius *. 
On the arrival of Xerxes at Acanthus, the land-forces pro- 
ceeded to Therme, (afterwards Thessalonica,) while the fleet 
passed on the eastern side of Acanthus through the canal of 
the isthmus of Acte, which was now completed. Leaving 
Sane to their left, the vestiges of which town are still 
observable on a height above the southern entrance of the 
canal, precisely in the place which Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides have described ‘, the fleet entered the Gulf of Singus, 
and directed its course upon Cape Ampelus, the southern 
extremity of the peninsula of which Torone was the chief 
town ; from thence a direct course carried it to Cape Canas- 
trum, the extreme point of the peninsula called Pallene. 
Here entering the great Thermaic Gulf, they coasted its 
eastern shore to Therme, and anchored near the mouth of 


of Ceus, Siphnus, Seriphus, Naxus, Andrus, and Tenus ; though the ships 
of the three first were on the side of the Greeks, and it is clear from 
Herodotus that none of them sent their vessels until after the battle of 
Artemisium. 

1 Herodot. 7, 89 seq. 2 Herodot. 7, 97. 

3 Herodot. 5, 12. 6, 43. 7, 108. 

* Herodot. 7, 22. Thucyd. 4, 109. 
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the Axeius, on the shore of the immense plain which extends 
from Thessalonica to Berrhzea and Edessa, and where all the 
land-forces were now collected *. 

In the course of the march from Doriscus the army had 
been joined by the people of Thrace and Peeonia ; the fleet 
in like manner, in its passage along the coast, had been 
increased by 120 triremes furnished by the Greek cities of 
Thrace ’, and by Samothracia and Thasus, of which islands 
some of the maritime cities of the neighbouring continent 
were dependencies or colonies. 

In no situation do those magnificent features of the 
scenery of the north of Greece, Olympus and Ossa, present 
a more imposing aspect than at Thessalonica. Xerxes, 
struck with their appearance on his arrival at that place, was 
still more surprised when he heard that the road into Thes- 
saly was through a narrow valley between the two moun- 
tains: embarking, therefore, in his Sidonian yacht, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the pass in person; and, having beheld 
it with that admiration which Tempe must always inspire, 
he praised the Thessalians for their prudence, in making an 
early alliance with him, since he had it in his power, he said, 
by impeding the course of the river, to convert all the level 
country of Thessaly into a lake *. 

This remark of the monarch, as to the Thessalians, is 
explained by Herodotus. It appears that before the depart- 
ure of Xerxes from Persia he had received an embassy from 
the Aleuades, a powerful family of Larissa, who, like the 
Peisistratidze of Athens, invited him to march into Greece. 
More recently, the Thessalians in general had resolved to 
submit to Xerxes, in consequence of the southern Greeks 
having given up all intention of defending Thessaly. Ten 
thousand hoplitee, who had occupied Tempe, under Eveenetus 


1 Herodot. 7, 127. 

? Herodot. 7. 108seq. He mentions near forty of these cities, besides 
the islands. 

3 Herodot. 7, 128 seq. 
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of Sparta and Themistocles of Athens, unwilling to fight at 
such a distance from home, and convinced that the Persians 
would find out the route from Macedonia into Thessaly 
through Perrhzbia, by which Tempe would be taken in the 
rear, retired from that pass, while Xerxes was still at the 
Hellespont *. As Tempe was the only position in Thessaly 
defensible with a small body of troops, all the plains between 
the mountains Olympus and Othrys were by its evacuation 
left open to the enemy. But although by the abandonment 
of this post the direct and level road into Thessaly was given 
up to the Persians, Xerxes appears to have been afraid to 
risk the safety of his forces in a place where a few enemies 
on the adjacent heights might do them the greatest mischief. 
He preferred, therefore, the safer though circuitous and 
mountainous route through Perrhzebia ; and thus one of the 
strongest passes in Greece, and by far the most convenient 
road into Thessaly, was neither defended by the Greeks, 
nor made useful by the Persians. While their army was 
encamped in Pieria at the southern extremity of the great 
Macedonian plain, one-third of the forces was employed in 
cutting down the woods on the branch of Mount Olympus 
which borders Pieria on the south-west, as a preparation 
for their passage into Perrheebia ’. 

After consuming several days in these operations, and in 
receiving earth and water, the emblems of submission, from 
the cities of Thessaly and Locris, from the people border- 
ing on the Maliac Gulf, and from all the cities of Bootia 
with the exception of Thespiz and Plateea, Xerxes with 
his whole army crossed the mountain into the valleys 
of Perrhzbia, and from thence entered the Thessalian 
plains. 

When all hopes of defending Thessaly were at an end, the 
council of the confederate states, whose troops had assembled 
at the Isthmus, determined to oppose the passage of the Per- 


? Herodot. 7, 173. Plutarch, Themist. 7. 2 Herodot. 7, 131. 
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sians over the next barrier of Southern Greece. In the 
ridges of CXta, nature has furnished a protection to the 
country still stronger than that of the Thessalian mountains : 
it was determined therefore to defend this line ; and when 
Xerxes advanced from Macedonia, the Greeks occupied 
Thermopyle with their land-forces, and Artemisium with 
their fleet’. 

Artemisium, so called from a temple of Diana near the 
shore, was an open roadstead on the northern coast of 
Eubcea’, opposite to the entrance of the Pagasean or 
Pelasgic gulf*, and adjacent eastward to the bay and plain 
occupied by Histiza, afterwards called Oreus‘. Situated 
near the entrance of the channel which led between Mag- 
nesia and Euboea into the Maliac gulf, and from thence to 
the Euripus, Artemisium was an excellent station for a fleet, 
destined to protect this great maritime entrance into Greece, 
and particularly to prevent the enemy from landing in the 
rear of the forces, which defended Thermopyle, while a 
communication between the two positions was easily main- 
tained by means of two light vessels °. 


1 Herodot. 7, 175. 

2 "Bort dé rijg EvBoiacg ro ’Aprepicwov drip thy ‘Eoruiay aiytaddc tic 
Bopiay avarenrdpevoc, avrireiver dt abr padora ric rd Pidoxrynry xo- 
pag yevouévne ’Odlwv. "Eyer dé vady ob péyav ’Apriptcog imixAnoww TMoo- 
onpac. Plutarch. Themist. 8. In the time of Plutarch a grove surrounded 
the temple, in which there was a circle of pillars of white marble, and on 
one of them the following : 


Tavroéaréy avipey yevedg "Acing amd xwpac 
Tlaideg "AOnvaiwy rq dt ror’ tv wedaye 

Navupayiy dapdoarrec, tei orparic OAeTo Mhdwy, 
Lhpara rar’ ecay wapSevy ‘Apripedr. 


Stephanus has erroneously described Artemisium as a wédAic EvdPoiac, 
Plutarch correctly as an aiy:addc, or littus. Ptolemy (3, 15) properly places 
it between Cerinthus and Oreus. 

3 Now the gulf of Volo. 

* The remains of this ancient town are found at the western extremity 
of a considerable plain, at the south eastern end of which stands the modern 
Xirokhéri (Znpoyxdptor). 

5 Herodot. 7, 175. 8, 21. 
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The Greeks had not been long assembled at Artemisium, 
when they were made acquainted by fire-signals on the 
island Sciathus, of the arrival at that island of ten ships 
of the enemy's fleet, which had been sent in advance to 
clear the way, and obtain information of any dangers of 
navigation that might occur in the intended course of the 
fleet. These ten ships having been chosen for their supe- 
rior sailing, easily overtook three Greek triremes of obser- 
vation, which had been stationed at Sciathus, and which 
fled on the appearance of the enemy. One of these vessels 
was from Athens, one from A‘gina, and the third from 
Treezen. The Persians made an easy capture of the Troe- 
zenian ship, selected the handsomest man on board, and 
sacrificed him on the prow of the vessel. The trireme from 
AXgina was taken, after having been obstinately defended 
by its commander Pythes, whose wounds were healed by 
the Barbarians, and who was treated by them with the 
greatest respect for his valour. The Athenians of the third 
galley fled, stranded the ship at the mouth of the Peneius, 
and made their escape by land. ‘Three of the Persian ships 
(probably on their return from this pursuit of the Athenian) 
erected a column of stone as a beacon, upon a dangerous 
rock, called Myrmex, which one Pammon of Scyrus had 
pointed out to them in the channel between Magnesia and 
Sciathus. 

Upon the approach of the enemy, the Greeks thought it 
prudent to retreat to Chalcis (the modern ‘Egripo), with the 
intention of defending the passage of the Euripus ; and they 
left Hemeroscopes on the mountains of Euboea, to bring 
them intelligence of the enemy’s motions. 

Eleven days after the departure of Xerxes the Persian 
fleet sailed from the head of the Thermaic Gulf. On the 
evening of the same day on which they sailed’, they 


'! Ships is here used in the samte manner as Herodotus and Thucydides 
employ viec or viec ; by these words, when without any particular desig- 
nation, the historians always mean triremes. 

? Herodot.7,183. Dr. Gillies (c. 9) has made the Persian fleet consume 
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arrived. on the coast of Magnesia, and anchored in an open 
bay between Cape Sepias and the town of Casthanzea ; where 
the space at the foot of the mountains was so narrow, that 
no more than one line of the ships was stranded, all the others 
remaining at anchor in eight lines. The next morning a 
violent gale set in from the eastward ', accompanied by a 
heavy sea, and lasted three days. In such an exposed situ- 
ation, it was naturally fatal to a large proportion of the 
Persian ships. Those which were nearest to the shore 
were hauled up on the beach, and speedily enclosed by a 
palisading made from the wrecks: for the Persians were 
fearful of the Thessalians, notwithstanding the recent sub- 
mission of that people to Xerxes. Of the vessels which 
remained at anchor, the greater part were driven by the 
tempest upon the coast of Mount Pelium, and the whole 
shore was strewn with their wrecks from Cape Sepias, as 
far north as Meliboea, at the foot of Mount Ossa. Four 
hundred triremes were lost, together with an immense num- 
ber of smaller vessels. 

The survivors lost no time, as soon as the weather per- 
mitted, in sailing round the south-eastern extremity of Mag- 
nesia into the canal of Eubcea. They anchored at Aphete, 
a port of the Pagasetic gulf, in the district of Olizon in 
Magnesia, eighty stades distant from Artemisium. The 
Greeks, who on the second day of the gale had notice from 
their Hemeroscopes of the disaster of the Persians, returned 


eleven days in the passage, instead of their having sailed eleven days after 
the army moved. ‘The distance from the head of the Gulf of Saloniki to 
the part of the coast of Magnesia where they anchored, is about eighty-five 
~ miles, or just a summer day’s sail with a favourable wind, the waiting for 
which had probably been the chief cause of the delay of eleven days. 
They anchored on the coast of Magnesia because the day was spent; for 
it was a common practice of the ancients, as it is of the modern orientals 
in general, to anchor at night. 

1 Herodot. 7, 188. Herodotus says the wind was east, (arnAwryc) ; 
but as the local name for it was Hellespontias, indicating that it blew 
from the Hellespont, it was probably to the northward of east. Towards 
the end of the gale, the wind seems to have veered to the southward, which 
caused some of the wrecks to be thrown on the coast of mount Ossa, 
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with all possible speed from Chalcis to Artemisium, and had 
already anchored there before the arrival of the enemy at 
Aphetz ; fifteen of whose ships were captured, mistaking 
the Greek fleet for their own. 

Although the disproportion of the two parties was consi- 
derably reduced by the effects of the tempest, it was still so 
great, that the Persians were astonished at the boldness of 
the Greeks in meeting them, and entertained little doubt 
of accomplishing the destruction of the whole Greek fleet, 
which now consisted of 271 triremes and nine pente- 
conters '. 

With this view, the Persians sent 200 of their triremes 
round the southern extremity of Eubcea to take possession 
of the Euripus, and thus to cut off the retreat of the Greek 
fleet through the Straits; for the Euripus, as Herodotus 
remarks, was the great object of both parties by sea, as 
Thermopyle was by land’. It was the intention of the 
Persian commanders to attack the Greek fleet as soon as 
they had notice, by a preconcerted signal, of the approach 
of their own vessels from the Euripus; and, in order to 
elude the vigilance of the Greeks more effectually, that 
squadron was ordered in departing to steer to the north- 
ward, and to make the circuit of the isle of Sciathus *, before 
they directed their course to the southward. 

But the Greeks had speedy intelligence of the enemy’s 
design from one Sceyllias of Scione, the most celebrated diver 
of his time *, who made his escape from Aphetz: they resolved 
therefore to sail in the ensuing night directly to the Euripus, 
in order to meet the Persian squadron in its cireumnavigation 
of Euboea. Meantime finding that the enemy did not make 
any movement against them, they resolved to advance and 


' Herodot. 8, 2. 2 Herodot. 8, 15. 

3 Herodot. 8,7. Plutarch. Themist. 7. 

* Some of the Greeks of the Aigsean sea are still remarkable for their 
skill in diving ; chiefly for the purpose of cutting sponges. The most cele- 
brated divers are the sponge-cutters of Symi, an island in the Ceramic Gulf, 
on the coast of the Asiatic Doris. 
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to make trial of his mode of fighting and manceuvring’. 
As the ships of their opponents were considerably reduced 


1... peréwera vinta piony wmaptyracg, wopetecOat cai dravrgy rgot 
mepitrwovoyat THY vynwy’ perd d roto, we oddeig ope iréimwe, SeiAnv 
éWinv ywoputyny rig Hutone ovdaEayrec, avroi imavirhwor éni rodg 
BapBdpove, dxdrepay avriwy romnoacba BovdrAdpevoe Tig TE payne cai 
rov duxmddov.—Herodot. 8, 9. AtéewAovg tori ro ivBadeiv cai wauy 
broorpiva wai adfic tuBadeiv, Schol. Thucyd. 1, 49. The retreating 
was effected by rowing stern foremost. This was called mptpyny 
KpovecOa, avaxpovesOat, an expression common in the Greek historians— 
dvaxcpotay re yadtyg was a similar action with a horse (J. Poll. 1, 115. 
211.) [ptpvay cpovecOa tori rb nar’ ddiyov avaxwptiy jp) orpipavra 
Td mroiov’ 6 ydp obrwo avaywody iri ry mpvpvay Korndarei. Sch. 
Thucyd. 1,50. In general the object of the ro iyBaXdtiv or advance, in 
the Greek dtéewdoug, was to gain a velocity sufficient for striking an ene- 
my’s vessel in some weak part, or for carrying away his oars in running up 
alongside of it. In avoiding these attacks, or in effecting them against a 
cautious and skilful adversary, consisted chiefly the art of manceuvring in a 
naval action. The passage of Herodotus cited above seems to have been 
misunderstood by two modern historians of Greece. Mitford (8, 4) says, 
“ In the evening, however, having received no confirmation of the intelli- 
gence, (for, to avoid observation, the enemy kept at a considerable dis- 
tance from the Eubeean coast,) the Grecian commanders determined to 
try an attack,” &c. The Greeks sought for no confirmation of the intelli- 
gence, and wanted none. They knew that the Persian squadron was already 
at a considerable distance, and that its circuitous route could not be com- 
pleted in less than two or three days : They resolved, therefore, to proceed 
and meet it in its progress northward through the Euripus, and to move in 
the night, that they might not be immediately followed by the fleet at 
Aphetz, but have the advantage of fighting the 200 triremes separately. 
The words we obdeig opt tréwdwe allude to the fleet at Aphete. Seeing 
that this fleet did not move against them, which they had every reason 
to expect from its superior force, (indeed the Persians deferred the attack 
only till the arrival of their squadron sent round Euboea,) the Greeks 
resolved to make the attack themselves when the enemy’s force was 
divided ; by which means they more effectually concealed their purpose of 
retreating in the night, at the same time that they tried the enemy’s 
mode of fighting. Gillies (c. 10) not only falls into the same error as Mit- 
ford, but even represents the Greeks as having sent out “ advice-boats 
to observe the progress of the Persians,’ upon the return of which with- 
out intelligence, he supposes their design of sailing at midnight to have 
been abandoned ; that the Greeks then thought the opportunity afforded 
by the absence of the Persian squadron favourable for them “ to display 
their courage in fight, and their superior skill in naval action,” and that 


% 
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in number, the opportunity was favourable, and the mea- 
sure would have the effect of helping to conceal their pur- 
pose of sailing in the ensuing night. They moved about 
three hours before sunset’, and were met by the Persians, 
who by means of their superiority, surrounded them in such a 
manner, that the Greeks were obliged at first to form their 
ships into a circle with the prows outwards, towards the 
enemy. They soon however. assumed the offensive, cap- 
tured thirty of the Persian vessels, and were joined by a 
ship of Lemnus, which deserted from the enemy during the 
action. The ensuing night was extremely tempestuous. 
The Persians at Aphetee, not yet recovered from the dis- 


* about sunset they approached in a line, and offered battle to the 
Persian fleet.” Herodotus does not indeed mention why the Greeks 
abandoned their intention of sailing at midnight ; but his narrative suffi- 
ciently explains it. Their design was suspended by the stormy weather 
that night, and partly, perhaps, by their unexpected success in the evening : 
the next day, its necessity was entirely superseded by the intelligence which 
they received of the destruction of the Persian squadron at the Ccela. 
There is not a word of evidence for the advice-boats of Dr. Gillies, or 
for the line in which he says that the Greeks advanced ; and Herodotus 
most clearly states, that their attack was not for the empty purpose of 
displaying their own skill and valour, but for that of trying an enemy in 
regard to whose courage at sea and naval tactics they were yet unex- 
perienced. 

Larcher, (Trad. d’ Herodote, 8, note 12) who has adopted the opinion of 
Brunck, is still wider from the truth in regard to the same passage of Hero- 
dotus. He supposes, that the Greeks actually sailed at midnight towards 
the Euripus, and that, not finding any enemy, they returned to Artemisium 
and attacked the Persians on the following evening. It is almost unneces- 
sary to remark, that the attack of the Greeks took place on the evening 
prior to the night on which they had designed to sail, and that this design 
was never executed, 

1 Both Gillies and Mitford have represented the Greeks as advancing 
‘ upon this occasion in the evening ; but the circumstances of the battle as 
well on this as on the following day, show that these actions did not begin, 
but end, about the evening. It is seen in the preceding note, that the words 
used by Herodotus are, deiAny dviny. Ain had several modes of signifi- 
cation ; but Larcher (Hérodote, 8, note 13) has shown, chiefly from Dion 
Chrysostom (de Glor. Orat. 2), that its common import was the middle of 
the afternoon ; and it is no small confirmation of this opinion, that deAuvdr, 
in modern Greek, means the hour stated in the text. 
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order occasioned by the battle, were thrown into the greatest 
confusion ; but it was to the 200 ships which had attempted 
to make the circuit of Eubcea, that the tempest was most 
fatal; for this squadron having been overtaken by it at the 
Ccela, a dangerous coast between the Capes Caphareus and 
Gerzstus ', not one of them escaped destruction. 

On the following day the Greeks received, together with 
the intelligence of this event, a reinforcement of fifty-three 
Athenian triremes. By these fortunate occurrences they 
were encouraged to make a second attempt upon the enemy. 
Having advanced at the same hour of the afternoon as on 
the preceding day, they particularly directed their efforts 
against the ships of Cilicia, and, having sunk or destroyed a 
great number of them, returned to Artemisium at night- 
fall ’. a 


1 Ta dé pera) Kagnpiwe cai Tepatcrov ra Kotha EvPoiag xadetrat. 
—Strabo, Epit. 10. Est Sinus Euboicus quem Coela vocant, suspectus nautis 
—Liv. 31, 47. ? 

TAjoor dé vexpdy xothoy EvPoiac puydy.—Euripid. Troad. 84. 
Euboicee cautes, ultorque Caphereus.— Virgil. Ain, 11, 260. 


Philostratus (Apollon. Tyan. 3, 23) describes the KoiAn EtSota as a 
coast where are many projecting rocks (depwrjpta) and hidden shoals 
(tpnara). The promontories, of which the two principal are Gereestus and 
Caphareus, are the rd dxpa rijg¢ EvBoia¢g to which some of the people of 
Eretria proposed to retire, when their city was about to be attacked by 
the Persians under Datis (Herodot. 6,100). A rugged coast, rising abruptly 
from the sea to the heights of Mount Oche, was difficult of access both by 
sea and land, and offered great resources of defence against an invader. 
It appears from Tzetzes, (in Lycophr. v. 373) that Cape Caphareus in the 
12th century was known by the name of Zvdopdyoc, devourer of wood 
(ships). It is now called Kavo Doro, and Kagapéia. 

2 budrdtavrec dé ri)v adriy Gpny, wrwovrec trérecoy vyvoi Kiricogor 
ravrag Ot diagbeipavrec, we ebppdvn tyévero, amétwov driow imi rd 
’Aprepiowov. Herodot. 8, 14. The words we eidpdvn éyevero connected 
with r)v avriy dpny, prove that Herodotus could not have meant the 
evening by didn din in his description of the action of the preceding day. 
Nor were the two English historians, mentioned in a preceding note, war- 
ranted by this passage in stating that the whole Cilician squadron was cut 
off and destroyed. The Cilician ships amounted to 100 before the storm at 
Casthanzea, and some of them fought at Salamis. That these were not a 
reinforcement from Cilicia is manifest from the remarks of Herodotus, on 
the state of the armament, when it arrived at Phalerum (8, 66). 
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The Persians, ashamed of being insulted by a force so 
very inferior, and afraid of the displeasure of Xerxes, 
resolved at length to become the assailants, and on the 
subsequent day at noon they attacked the Greeks in 
the bay of Artemisium. The combat was long and ob- 
stinate, and the loss was severe on both sides. The Per- 
sians again formed their ships into a crescent; the 
Greeks again anticipated the attack, as they had done 
in the first day’s action; and when the Persian ships 
closed towards the centre, as they were necessarily obliged 
to do, in approaching the comparatively small body of the 
enemy, they fell aboard of each other, and their numbers 
became of little advantage to them. As Herodotus says 
that their loss was much greater than that of the Greeks’, 
and as five of the Greek triremes were taken by the Egyp- 
tians, and not less than ninety of the Athenian galleys were 
damaged, we can hardly reckon the loss of the Persian fleet, 
between taken, sunk, and disabled, at less than 100 triremes. 
But a repetition of such victories would have been to the 
Greeks as serious in their consequences as a defeat, and the 
event of the last action convinced them of the necessity of 
retiring from Artemisium. Nevertheless, the experience and 
the confidence which they had gained had been well pur- 
chased : and Pindar has truly said that at Artemisium “ the 
sons of Athens had laid the foundations of liberty ’*.” 

While the Greek commanders were deliberating upon a 
retreat, intelligence arrived of the loss of Thermopyle, on 
the same day on which the last engagement had occurred 
at Artemisium. It was decreed therefore to proceed imme- 
diately to the protection of the southern states, now threat- 
ened by the Persian army. The ships sailed in the order in 
which they were anchored; the Corinthians, who were in 
the left wing, leading the van, and the Athenians occupying 


1 woddai piv 6d) rév ‘EMAjrvwy vieg duepOeipovro, moddoi dé avdpec- 
wodd@ Girt wrEbveg vieg re TY BapBdapwyv Kai dvépec. Herodot. 8, 16. 

2 tm’ Apremicip maideg 'AOnvaiwy iBadovro paevvay cpnwid’ thevepiac. 
Pindar. ap. Plutarch. de Glor. Athen. 7. Themist. 8. de Malign. Hero- 
dot. 34. 
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the more dangerous position of the rear’. Thus they passed 
through the channel of Euboea, and arrived at Salamis 
without any delay or interruption. On the morning after 
their departure, the Persian fleet crossed the Euboic Strait 
with great caution, and on the same afternoon anchored at 
Artemisium. Here they remained a few days, during which 
great numbers of the Persians passed over to Thermopylae, 
by permission of Xerxes, to satisfy their curiosity, by viewing 
the scene of action and the dead: they then followed the 
same route which the Greeks had taken through the Eu- 
ripus, and in three days anchored in the Athenian roadsted 
of Phalerum. 

“In my opinion,” says Herodotus’, “ the Persians, when 
they entered Attica, were not less numerous either by land 
or sea, than when they arrived at Thermopylz and Sepias ; 
for against the men who had perished in the storms at sea, 
and in the battles at Thermopyle and Artemisium, I will 
place those who had not yet followed the king ; namely, the 
Melienses, the Dorians, the Locri, and the Beeotians ; the 
last of whom joined him with all their forces, except those 
belonging to Thespize and Platza. He was reinforced also 
by the Carystii, the Andrii and Tenii, as well as by all the 
islanders except those of the five cities which I have already 
mentioned. The Parii, however, awaited at Cythnus the 
event of the war; all the others joined Xerxes at Phale- 
rum; and thus the farther he advanced in Greece, the more 
numerous his armament became.” 

However clear and decided this opinion of the historian 
may appear, it is unsupported by proof, and purely con- 
jectural. In truth it can scarcely be correct as to the 
naval forces, for when we consider that of the Persian 
ships, which at Sepias amounted to 1327, about 700 were 
lost at that place, at Coela, and at Aphetie, it is scarcely 
possible to believe, that from a few cities bordering on 
the canal of EKuboea, and from some of the smaller islands 
of the A%gean, not one of which had furnished the Greeks 


' Herodot. 8, 21. 2 Herodot. 8, 66. 
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with more than four triremes, Xerxes could have sup- 
plied the loss of half a fleet which had taken him seven 
years to collect from all Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
The probability is, that the only correct numerical know- 
ledge which the Greeks obtained of any part of the Per- 
sian armament at any period of the expedition, was that 
of the triremes at the muster of Doriscus. An unfounded 
opinion appears to have prevailed that the losses as far as 
Artemisium and Thermopyle had been supplied by the sub- 
sequent reinforcements, and upon this foundation alone seem 
to have rested the several estimates of the Persian num- 
bers at Salamis, namely, the 1200* or 1300? of Isocrates, 
the more than 1000 of Plato and Ctesias*, the 1200 of 
Nepos ‘, and above all the 1207 which Auschylus has given 
with an obvious pretension to rigid accuracy *, but which 
being precisely the number resulting from the muster of 
Doriscus, seems clearly to betray its origin. We cannot 
wonder that the Greeks should have been ignorant of the 
Persian numbers at Salamis, when the best authorities differ 
so widely as to their own; Herodotus making the Greek 
ships amount to about 380, and Aéschylus at the utmost to 
310. About one thousand therefore is the greatest accuracy we 
can pretend to, in stating the strength of the Persian fleet at 
Salamis ; and from these are to be deducted, in estimating 
the number of ships engaged in the battle, those which were 


1 Tsocr. Paneg. 27. 33. 2 Panath. 17. 
3 yttiwy kai ire whedvwy. Plat. leg.3,14. tmip rag ytAiag. Ctes. 26, 
* Corn. Nep. Themist. 2. 


s “BdAnow piv hy 


‘O wae dpOpoc ig rptaxadag diva 

Ney, dexag o hv ravds ywpic Exxperog’ 

Rivty dt, cai ydp oida, yrrtdg pev jy, 

"Qy tye, tAHO0g ai & bripxoprot rdye 

“Exaroy dig hoay, érra 0 Hd" Eyee Adyoe. 

Pers, 338. 

The words xwpi¢ and wAiOo¢ are sufficiently ambiguous to warrant the 
question whether the numbers intended by the poet were 1000 and 300, or 
1207 and 310. But the exact coincidence of 1207 with the result of the 
muster at Doriscus, and indeed the words themselves seem to favour the 
larger numbers. 
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sent to occupy the Megaric strait of Salamis, and which, 
according to Plutarch, were 200 in number. 

The Greeks, although they had suffered so severely in the 
last action at Artemisium, reunited their forces not less 
speedily than the Barbarians, and still more effectually ; a 
second fleet, which they had been collecting in the harbour 
called Pogon, in Troezenia, joined their friends at Salamis, 
and made the Greek ships amount (according to Herodotus) 
to 367 triremes* and five penteconters, including among the 
triremes the deserter from Lemnus. The Athenians, Co- 
rinthians, and Megarenses, had repaired their losses, so as 
to have exactly the same number of ships as at Artemisium. 
The AXginete added twelve to the number engaged at 
Artemisium, besides employing (according to the supposition 
mentioned in the note) twelve more for the protection of 
their island, which was peculiarly exposed to danger, all the 
opposite coast of Attica being in the hands of the enemy. 
The Euboie cities which adhered to the cause of Greece, 


1 In favour of the enumeration of Aischylus, we may remark—l, That 
he was present in the action ; whereas the historian was only an infant at 
that time.—2. That the numbers of Aischylus being stated in verse, cannot 
easily have been falsified by erroneous copies.—3. That the text of He- 
rodotus is at variance with itself; his total number of 378 exceeding the 
sum of the contingents by 12. On the other hand—1l. The details of He- 
rodotus give an authenticity to his narrative, which is deficient in Aischy- 
lus.—2. The disagreement between the total of Herodotus and his details is 
easily accounted for, if we suppose that in the total of 378 the historian 
included the A®ginetan ships, which he states to have been left to defend 
the coast of Aigina, and that these ships were twelve in number ;—a suppo- 
sition which is in some measure confirmed by Pausanias, who remarks, that 
on this occasion, next to the Athenian ships, those of ASgina were the most 
numerous ; whence it appears that they must have exceeded forty, the num- 
ber of the Corinthian ships. From Thucydides little is to be learnt on this 
question. He says, that the Athenian ambassadors sent to Sparta just 
before the Peloponnesian war, being desirous of heightening the merits of 
Athens in the Persian invasion, stated, that of 400 ships at Salamis, the 
Athenians furnished little less than two thirds. One of the manuscripts, 
however, of Thucydides has 300 instead of 400 ; and this must be the cor- 
rect reading, if the ambassadors spoke truth as to the proportion of the 
Athenian vessels, and if at the same time Herodotus is right in stating the 
Athenian contingent at 180. 
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brought the same ships which had been employed at Arte- 
misium. Those manned by the Chalcidenses of Eubcea had 
been borrowed from the Athenians '. 

The contingent of each state upon this occasion, furnishes 
us with a good scale for judging of their relative importance 
at sea. Athens had 180 ships, A¢gina 30, Corinth 40, 
Megara 20, Chalcis of Eubcea 20, Sparta 16, Sicyon 15, 
Epidaurus 10, Eretria of Euboea 7, Ambracia 7, Leucas 3, 
Troezen 5, Hermione 3, Styra of Euboea 2, Ceus 2, Naxus 
4, Cythnus 1 trireme and 1 penteconter, Melus 2 pente- 
conters, Seriphus 1 penteconter, Siphnus 1 penteconter, 
Crotona in Italy 1 trireme. 


The description of the battle by A%schylus, who was 
engaged in it, is contained in a speech of the [époac 
addressed to Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, by a messenger 
whom the monarch has sent from Athens to Persia. 

The messenger begins by stating, that Xerxes, upon 
receiving information from a pretended friend in the Grecian 
fleet, that the Greeks were preparing to retreat in the 
ensuing night from the straits of Salamis, gave orders to his 
naval commanders to arrange his fleet in three lines, as 
soon as the darkness should be sufficient to commence their 
proceedings, and at the same time to occupy all the openings 
and narrow passages of the straits, detaching other ships to 
complete the blockade of the island, and making the Per- 
sian commanders answerable with their heads for the escape 
of any of the Greeks. The poet then proceeds to say: 
“The Persians having taken their supper, the rowers tied 
their oars with the leathern thongs to the pegs’, and when 


1 Herodot. 8, 1. 46. 
2 NavBarne t’ avip 
Tpomouro kwmny oxadpoy apg’ evnoerpoy. 
Aisehyl. Pers. vy. 373. 
The mode of forming a pivot for the oar on the gunwale of the Greck ves- 
sels, described in these words of Aischylus, has been in use from the earliest 
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the night came on, both rowers and combatants embarked. 
All night the commanders were occupied in arranging the 
ships in their appointed stations. The Greeks made no 
attempt to escape: on the contrary, at day-light, the Bar- 
barians were struck with surprise and fear, when they be- 
held the Greeks prepared for battle, and heard the rocks of 
Salamis re-echo to the sound of the trumpet and to the 
song of the Pean. The stroke of the Grecian oars kept 
time to the word of command. First, the right wing, and 
then the whole fleet, moved forward, the commanders ex- 
horting their men to liberate by that day’s combat their 
country, their families, the tombs of their ancestors, and the 
seats of their paternal deities. These cries having been 
met by those of the Persians, the battle was commenced by 
a Greek ship, which attacked a Phcenician, and carried away 
its outer works. At first the Persians sustained the en- 
counter, but at length the multitude of their ships became 
embarrassed in the narrow sea, and, instead of assisting one 
another, their oars were carried away by the brazen prows 
of their own fleet. The Greeks then attacked them on 
every side ; the hulls of the Persian vessels were overturned ; 
and the sea was no longer to be seen for the broken ships 
times, and still remains in use. It is one of the operations of putting to 
sea, described by Homer : 
*Hprivayvro 0 iperua rporoic tv depparivorot.—Od., A. v. 782. 

In the Greek boats of the present day, a leathern thong (rporwrijot) em- 


braces the middle of the oar (cov7i), together with a strong peg (cxadpdc), 
fixed in the gunwale in the manner described in the annexed sketch. 





1. oKxadpoc. 2. rporwrnpt. 3. Kouri. 


oxadpoc’ mepi bv Seopetovor Tag xwracg wdocadoyvy, Etym. M. in 
TpoTwTHpec’ ot yuavrec ot ty roicg mdoitoc, ty cig ai Kimat wepi Tove oKad- 
pode mepidéovrat. Phot. Lex. in v. V. et J. Poll. 1, 87. Hesych. in 
rTporwaacbs, 
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and the bodies of the slain, which covered even the rocks 
and the shore. The remaining vessels of the Persians had 
recourse to a disorderly flight ; those disabled were sur- 
rounded by the Greeks ; and the men were beaten to death 
by broken oars and fragments of the wrecks, like a shoal of 
tunnies, or a netfull of other fish. Night alone put an end 
to the cries and groans which filled all the Pelasgian sea ; 
for never before was there such a multitude of men slain in 
one day.” 

“ Tn a small island, difficult of access, the resort of Pan, 
which lies before Salamis, Xerxes had posted a body of 
Persians, selected for their beauty, valour, noble birth, or 
fidelity to the king. He had placed them there for the 
purpose of securing a refuge to his own friends, or of 
preparing an easy conquest of the Greeks, if the latter, 
after having lost their ships, should escape to the island. 
But no sooner had the deity given victory to the Greeks, 
than a band of them, clothed in brazen armour, leapt 
out of their vessels, and surrounded the island on every 
side, that the enemy might have no means of escaping. 
Many of the Persians fell by stones and arrows, and at 
length in a general assault of the Greeks, they all pe- 
rished. When Xerxes, who had been seated during the 
action upon a lofty height near the sea, beheld this last 
most ‘severe misfortune, he cried out aloud, and rent his 
garments, gave orders to his army, and betook himself to a 
disorderly flight.” 

The ‘ pretended friend,” mentioned by the poet in the 
beginning of this narrative of the battle, was Sicinnus, pre- 
ceptor of the children of Themistocles, whom the Athenian 
commander had sent with a deceitful message to the enemy’s 
fleet *. Never was the power of a superior mind, in recon- 
ciling discordant interests, and in making them bend to his 
own great purposes, more conspicuous than in the instance 
of Themistocles upon this occasion. Without such a coun- 


1 Herodot. 8, 75, 110. 


4 
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sellor and leader, the Athenian democracy could never have 
acquired for itself the singleness of design necessary to suc- 
cess in war; still less could Athens have obtained sufficient 
influence to overcome the delays, the hesitation, and the 
want of concert and discipline inherent in every confederacy, 
but particularly a confederacy of republics. It was in great 
measure owing to the councils of Themistocles that the 
Athenians were in a state of readiness for the Persian war. 
Not uninformed of the preparations which Dareius and 
Xerxes had for seven years been making against Greece, 
and against Athens in particular, and justly calculating 
that the encroachments of Persian power and influence in 
Tonia and Thrace had done more to facilitate and encourage 
a future attempt than the failure of the two former expedi- 
tions to prevent it, Themistocles foresaw that the salvation 
of Greece was to be looked for in the superior skill of the 
Greeks at sea, and especially in the strength of the navy of 
his own republic, which had taken the lead in Greece 
since the victory at Marathon. It was with this view that 
Themistocles had persuaded the Athenians to apply the 
treasure derived from the mines of Laurium, which they 
were about to divide among themselves, to the increase of 
their navy, with the ostensible view of prosecuting the war 
with their maritime rival A¢gina; by these means the 
Athenian fleet received an increase of 200 triremes at .a 
most seasonable moment, and was still farther augmented 
when the danger from Persia became more imminent’. 

The Athenians found the utmost difficulty in obtaining a 
cordial co-operation from their irresolute allies, each think- 


1 Herodot. 7, 144. Herodotus remarks, that the war between Aigina 
and Athens was the salvation of Greece, by obliging Athens to become a 
naval power. But in considering the fortunate concurrence of circum- 
stances which led to the result of the contest with Persia, the possession 
of the mines of Laurium, which gave the Athenians the means of raising 
a navy, should not be omitted: for Athens had not much commerce dt 
that time ; the little which the conquest of Egypt and Asia by the Per- 
sians, and the subsequent hostility of those countries, had left to the 
eastern coast of Greece, was then principally in the hands of Avgina. 


1 
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ing more of his individual safety than of the common cause 
of Greece. Although the Athenian ships formed at least 
half the fleet, the jealousy of the other powers prevented 
the chief command from being given to an Athenian; and 
Themistocles could only prevent their dispersion at Artemi- 
sium by bribing Adeimantus the Corinthian, and Eurybiades 
the Spartan, on the latter of whom the chief command of the 
allied fleet was conferred, although there were nomore than ten 
Lacedemonian ships at Artemisium, and sixteen at Salamis. 
The difficulty of preventing the allies from dispersing was 
still greater at Salamis than at Artemisium. The Pelopon- 
nesians were very naturally afraid of being shut up in that 
island without provisions, and without the possibility of a 
retreat to the peninsula, if the Persians should be victo- 
rious. They resolved, therefore, to proceed to the Isth- 
mus, where their land-forces were employed in construct- 
ing arampart and ditch from one sea to the other, after 
having rendered impassable the Scironian road, which 
passes along the rocky coast lying between Megara and 
Crommyon’, 

Some of the Greek ships had already spread their sails 
for departure, when Themistocles, convinced that if they 
once quitted Salamis for any less advantageous situation, 
they would not wait for the attack of the Persian fleet, but 
would retire to their respective cities, tried once more his 
influence over Eurybiades ; but although he succeeded in 
convincing this commander of the impolicy of a retreat 
even with a view to the defence of the Peloponnesus, he 
was unable to counteract the opposition of the Corinthian 
and other leaders, until he announced the determination of 


1 Herodot. 8. 40. 56. 9, 7.10. The bay anciently called Schenus, and 
now Kalam4ki, which is at the narrowest part of the Isthmus, and which 
was consequently the eastern termination of the line fortified by the Pe- 
loponnesians, was evidently the place to which they intended to retire. 
Near the shore of this bay the remains of the stadium and theatre of the 
Isthmian games, and the site of the temple of Neptune, are still to be dis- 
tinguished. 
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the Athenians to abandon the cause of Greece, if the allies 
should retreat from Salamis. To Adeimantus, the Corin- 
thian who attempted to silence the Athenian commander 
by reminding him that the Athenians had no longer any 
country, Themistocles replied, that as long as they had 200 
ships manned by their own citizens’, no state in Greece 
could resist them; and that in the worst circumstances 
they would emigrate to Siris in Italy, which already belonged 
to them. For the moment this threat was successful. 
Meantime, the Persians advanced from Phalerum to the 
straits of Salamis, with the intention of coming to action on 
the ensuing morning. Xerxes had not adopted this resolu- 
tion without holding a council of war, in which the opinion 
of each commander was asked, beginning with the kings of 
Sidon and Tyre. All were for battle, except Artemisia of 
Halicarnassus, who commanded five ships from her native 
city, and from the neighbouring islands of Cos, Nisyrus, 
and the Calydnz. She advised Xerxes to blockade Salamis, 
where the enemy had no provisions, while the land-forces 
should march to the Peloponnesus; and she most judi- 
ciously urged as reasons for not hazarding a general action 
by sea, the superior skill of the Greeks, and the little reliance 
which Xerxes could place upon the people of Cyprus, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, and Egypt. 

The fears and selfishness of the Peloponnesians having 
once more gained the ascendancy, Themistocles was obliged 
to have recourse to a stratagen of singular boldness. Per- 
suaded that the Greeks, however divided they might be in 
opinion, would agree heartily in opposing the Barbarians when 
battle became inevitable, he sent Sicinnus to the Persian com- 
manders with assurances of his own good wishes to their cause, 
informing them at the same time of the intention of the Greeks 
to retreat, and urging the Persians to attack them while 
they were in this state of disagreement among one another. 


1 This number was made up of the 180 manned by Athenians together 
with the twenty which they had lent to the Chalcidenses. 
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‘“‘ The Persians,” says Herodotus ', “ thinking the advice 
sincere, disembarked a considerable force in the little island 
of Psyttaleia, situated between Salamis and the continent ; 
then, in the middle of the night, they advanced the wing of 
their fleet which was towards the west, for the purpose of 
investing the island of Salamis on every side ; while the ships 
which were drawn up about Ceus and Cynosura moved 
forward also, and occupied all the strait as far as Munychia. 
They advanced their fleet in this manner to prevent the 
enemy from escaping, and in order that, thus enclosed on 
every side, the Greeks might suffer punishment for what 
they had done at Artemisium.” 

Upon comparing this passage with the narrative of 
/Eschylus, who says that the main body of the Persian 
ships drew up in a triple line, while others proceeded to 
invest Salamis on every side, there remains no doubt that 
the Persians took especial care to occupy with some of 
their ships the western channel of Salamis towards the 
Megaris, with the same view as they had sent a squadron 
to occupy the Euripus, when the Greeks were at Artemi- 
sium. The Megaric channel was in fact the only position 
necessary to be occupied in order to prevent the escape of 
the Greeks. According to Plutarch, there were 200 ships 
employed on this service, or exactly the same number sent 
from Aphetz to the Euripus. Diodorus says they were 
Egyptians, and he expressly states that the Megaric Strait 
was the position which they occupied. No further mention 
is made of this squadron; but it seems evident that they 
could not have been engaged in the battle. 

The words of Herodotus concerning Ceus and Cynosura 
are not equally clear: Cynosura was probably the name of 
the long rocky cape, which projects towards the Attic 
shore on the eastern side of the Bay of Salamis, and 
which, as we have already seen, was sometimes known by 
the appellation of Sileniz and Tropa, A similar Cape at 


1 Herod. 8, 76. 
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Marathon was also called Cynosura; and the name (mean- 
ing “‘ dog’s tail”) was often applied by the Greeks to 
narrow promontories of this kind’. Herodotus seems to 
have introduced the name of Cynosura solely for the pur- 
pose of noticing the fulfilment of the prophecy of an oracle, 
which predicted victory to the Greeks, and which began 
with the words—‘“‘ When the Barbarians shall cover with 
their ships the sacred shore of Diana and that of Cyno- 
sura’.” These words of the oracle, compared with those 


' Hesych. in Kuydcoupa. See above p. 78, n. 2. 
2 "AXX’ bray 'Apripwdog ypvoadpou iepdy dxriy 

vnuoi yedupwowst, Kai eivadinvy Kuydcovpar, 

tAidt patvopivy umapdc wipoayrec ’AOnvac, Ke. Herodot. 8, 77. 
The diligent translator and commentator of Herodotus, Larcher, seems not 
to have sufficiently considered these verses, or to have duly compared them 
with the words of his author, when he formed the opinion which he has 
given in the 109th note of the 8th book of his translation : namely, that 
by “ Ceus” Herodotus meant the island of that name opposite to the 
south-eastern extremity of Attica, and by “ Cynosura” the promontory of 
Marathon on the Attic coast. The words of Herodotus are as follows: 
Totot d& we mora tyivero rd dyyeOivra, rovTo piv, ic THY vycida Thy 
Wurrddeav, peratd Darapivic re Ketpévny Kai rijg Hyeipov, wodAode ray 
Hepotwy aresBdoavro rovro dt, émeds) éyivovro péioat vixrec, dvijyor 
piv rd dm’ ioxtpne xipag KuKdovpevot wpd¢ Tv Sadapiva avipyov dé ot 
apgi riv Kéoy re cai rv Kuvdcovpay reraypévor, katéxov re péypt Mov- 
vexing mavra roy mopOpdy ryt vyuoi’ Tavs dé sivexey dvipyov Tac yHac, 
tva Oo) rotor “EAAnos pndé puyéey tEg, add’ atwodkapglivreg tv TY Tada- 
pint Soiey rioty rév im’ “Aprepicip adywrtoparwy.—Herodot. 8, 76. 
M. Larcher supposed that the Persian fleet formed a chain round the coast 
of Attica from Phalerum on the west to the strait of Euboea on the east ; 
and that in the middle of the night before the battle, the western wing of 
the Persian fleet at Phalerum proceeded to invest the southern and western 
sides of Salamis, while the eastern wing, which was near Euboa, entered 
the Saronie Gulf, and occupied the strait between Salamis and the Attic 
shore. Herodotus however distinctly states (8, 67), that all the land-forces 
were assembled at Athens (i7ei dv awixaro ig rac 'AOnvag mavreg obTot) 

. and the entire fleet at Phalerum (oi 62 Aorroi we azixovto é¢ 
ré @adynpov). Such a movement as M. Larcher supposes was impos- 
sible, the distance from Salamis to the Cynosura of Marathon being more 
than sixty nautical miles, and that from Salamis to Ceus more than 
forty ; his explanation therefore can only be admitted on the supposition 
that the words ot agi rhv Kéov cai rv Kuvécovpay reraypéivor may be 
interpreted “ those vessels, which had heen stationed near Marathon and the 


s 2 
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of Aéschylus, seem to point out the exact position which 
the Persians assumed, in three lines, in the night which 
preceded the action. Their first movement in the after- 
noon had been to quit the neighbourhood of Phalerum, and 
to approach the Strait of Salamis; the next, after having 
received the message of Themistocles, was to occupy 
Psyttaleia, and to place the westernmost of their ships in 
different stations around Salamis, particularly in the Megaric 
strait, at the same time that the great body of the fleet was 
arranged in the channel between Salamis and Attica, from 
the Munychian peninsula as far as the strait leading to the 
Bay of Eleusis. Thus the point of Cynosura and the island 
of Psyttaleia were opposite to the centre of the triple line 


island Ceus” previously to the first movement : it is evident, however, that 
reraypévoe in ec. 76, depends on diarayGévreg in c. 70, where the latter 
word describes the position of the Persian ships before the message of 
Themistocles had been received. There were obviously two movements of 
the Persian fleet previous to the engagement. In the afternoon, as soon 
as Xerxes had formed the resolution to attack, the whole of his fleet 
approached Salamis, and formed in order of battle. (‘Exedy é 
mwapnyyekrdov avarhwev, dvipyov tac vijag iwi tiv adrapiva, cai 
mapexpiOnoay dciarayGivrec car’ novyiny’ rére piv vy ob iéxonoé opt 
) npipn vavpaxinv moijcacbar vd— ydp iweyivero’ ot dé mapsoKevd- 
Zovro i¢ rv vorepainy. c. 70.) The Persians did not attack on that 
evening, because it was too late; but drew up in readiness for the 
following morning. It was not until the message of Themistocles was 
received, that the Persian commanders ordered a second movement, or 
that in which the ships about Ceus and Cynosura are said by Herodotus to 
have entered and covered all the straits. There seems, therefore, no room 
for a doubt, that Herodotus intended to say, that the straits were occupied 
in the middle of the night by the ships which had been drawn up on the 
preceding afternoon, in order of battle, near Cynosura; nor can there be 
much hesitation (as the main body of the Persian fleet must have been 
brought very near this cape, in the movement of the afternoon,) in con- 
cluding from this evidence alone that Cynosura was the Cape of Aghia 
Varvara. As to the words r7jy Kéoy, it is possible that Ceus may have 
been a place in Salamis, or on the Attic coast opposite to Cape Cynosura ; 
it is also possible that there is some error in the text. Perhaps Hero- 
dotus wrote rv vijcoy in reference to the island of Psyttaleia ; the 
mention of which immediately preceded that of the movement of the ships 
into the strait. 
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of the Persians, and near their right was a cape of Salamis, 
upon or adjacent to which, as we have already seen from 
Pausanias, stood a temple of Diana; and hence the words 
of the oracle of Bacis relating to the shore of Diana, which 
Herodotus has quoted. The Greek fleet extended pro- 
bably from near the island of Arpathdéni to Cape Cyno- 
sura, and possessed the advantage of having their flanks 
covered by the shore, and thus secured from being at- 
tacked by the enemy with more than an equal front. 
That the Munychian peninsula was the situation of the 
left wing of the Persians, appears from the words of Hero- 
dotus just cited; and that the right extended towards 
the Bay of Eleusis is equally evident from a subsequent 
passage, where the historian says that the Phoenicians 
were opposed to the Athenians, who occupied the wing of 
the Greeks towards the west and Eleusis’. 

Xerxes being persuaded that the unsuccessful result of 
the actions at Artemisium was in great measure the con- 
sequence of his not having been present’, now assumed 
in the rear of his fleet, a station on shore, which we may 
presume to have been nearly opposite to the centre of 
his line. 

While the Persians were surrounding the Greeks on 
every side, the latter were passing the time indebate. They 
supposed the enemy’s fleet to be in the same place where 
they had seen it in the day. The Peloponnesians were 
more anxious than ever to retreat, having learnt that the 
Persian army had begun its march that very evening 
towards the Isthmus. In this conjuncture Aristeides, 
who had been banished from Athens chiefly by the arts 
of Themistocles, and who had already heard of the unwil- 
lingness of the Peloponnesians to fight at Salamis, ar- 
rived from Adgina, and calling Themistocles out from the 
council, said to him, ‘“‘ we have often been opposed to each 
other, let us still be rivals and contend which of us can 


* Herodot. 8, 85. * Herodot. 8, 69, 
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render the greatest service to his country. The Pelo- 
ponnesians may debate as they will. It is too late, the 
enemy surrounds us, I am an eye-witness of it. Neither 
the Corinthians, nor Eurybiades himself can any longer 
escape. Enter, therefore, and communicate this intelli- 
gence to the council." Know,” replied Themistocles, 
‘“‘ that the Persians have done this by my advice ; I had no 
other means of inducing the Greeks to fight. Go, there- 
fore, and impart the news yourself; for if I were to do so, 
they would not believe me.” Aristeides then communicated 
his information, adding that he had found it very difficult to 
pass unnoticed through the Persian ships ; but the council 
hesitated to believe an Athenian, until his intelligence was 
confirmed by the commander of a trireme of Tenus, which 
deserted from the enemy. As soon as the dawn appeared, 
the hoplitee and archers of embarkation were assembled ’, 
Themistocles harangued the Athenians, and the troops 
were embarked. At this moment the ship arrived from 
Xgina, which had been sent to obtain the aid and presence 
of the AZacidze in the battle. 

The Greeks now presented to the astonished Persians the 
appearance which Atschylus has described ; and, instead of 


1 O2 cbAXoyow ray tmtBaréwy woinoapevor.—( Herodot. 8, 83.) The dis- 
tinction of the ém:Bdra:, vatrat, and xomnAdrat, has been alluded to in a 
former note. It has been seen, that there were sometimes fifty hoplitee in 
each trireme. Plutarch indeed says, that at the battle of Salamis there 
were only fourteen hoplitee and four archers in each of the Athenian gal- 
leys: but as the Athenian army was then in Salamis, and the hoplite were 
so numerous, that many of them were drawn up on the shore and were 
mere spectators of the battle, (Herodot. 8. 95) it seems incredible, that the 
Athenian triremes should not at least have had as many of these marines 
on board as the enemy, who had thirty in each ship.—{Herodot. 7, 
184.) When the continent was again open to the Athenians, the number 
of epibatee may have been reduced ; and hence it may easily be credited, 
that when the whole strength of Athens by land was required for the opera- 
tions against Mardonius, they may not have been more numerous in each 
ship than Plutarch mentions. Such, for instance, may have been their 
proportion in the battle of Mycale, which was fought on the same day 
as that of Plateea. 
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being unprepared, were advancing to the combat. The 
Persians moved forward also, and the shock was so violent, 
that the Greeks retreated for some distance '—a movement 
which may have been useful, by enabling them to correct 
any disorder in their line, and because it was their only 
means in such a narrow strait, crowded with vessels, of 
obtaining sufficient space for the regular advance of their 
galleys with the velocity which was required to give full 
effect to the impulse of the brazen prows ’. 

Three ships belonging to three different republics were 
said to have maintained their stations on this occasion, and 
not to have joined in the retreat; and each of the three 
states claimed in consequence for its vessel the honour of 
having been the first to stand an engagement with the 
enemy’s ships, and, by causing the whole Greek line to 
advance to its assistance, to have thus brought on the 
general action. It was a disputed point between Athens 
and AXgina, whether the honour was due to the trireme of 
Ameinias, brother of the poet Aéschylus, or to the ship just 
returned from A¢gina*. A third claimant was Demodicus 
or Democritus of Naxus, who has been celebrated in an 
epigram of Simonides*, but who has not been noticed 


1 Herodot. 8, 84. 

2 Oi piv do) Dror “EAAnvec ii wpdpyny dvexpovovro cai wkedXov rac 
vipag. Herodot. 8, 84. See above, p. 245. n.1. Plutarch asserts that 
the Greeks did not fight until the hour when the usual sea-breeze sets 
in ; and adds, that Themistocles chose that time because the low strongly 
built vessels of the Greeks were much less affected by the agitated sea than 
the high sterns and lofty decks of thie Barbarian ships, which becoming 
unmanageable, were thus exposed to the well directed action of the Grecian 
prows. The difference of construction here noticed by the biographer 
between the Greek ships and that part of the Persian fleet, which was 
not Greek, may have been true, and as the battle lasted the greater part of 
the day, the Greeks may have derived some advantage from the rough 
water, but Aischylus and Herodotus agree in showing that the action 
began at daylight, and not at the hour when the sea breeze sets in, which 
is generally late in the forenoon in the season when the battle was fought, 
that is to say towards the end of September. 

3 Herodot. 8, 64. 84. Diodor. 11, 27. 

4 Ap. Plutarch, de Malign, Herod. 36, 
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by Herodotus except as a trierarch, who persuaded his 
countrymen on board the four triremes of that island to 
join the Greek fleet instead of the Persian, to which they 
had been sent '. 

We learn from the same historian, that the Athenian ships 
were on the western or left wing of the Greeks, and that they 
were opposed to the Pheenicians: that the Lacedzemonians 
were on the right, and opposed to the Ionians *. The Aégine- 
tans were probably next to the Lacedzemonians, for towards 
the end of the battle they were in possession of the eastern 
strait *. 

Herodotus, instead of giving a consecutive narrative of 
the battle of Salamis, has related only a few of the most 
interesting occurrences: consistently with that determina- 
tion not to be responsible for any but ascertained facts, 
which is observable in every part of his history of the Per- 
sian invasion: in truth, who can describe all the details of a 
battle with accuracy? Diodorus states that the first cause 
of the victory was the defeat of the ships of Phcenice and 
Cyprus by the Athenians, who then attacked those of the 
southern coast of Asia Minor; that these resisted for some 
time, but were at length repulsed ; when, the Athenians 
having assailed the left of the enemy’s fleet, which had 
hitherto fought valiantly, the confusion of the Barbarians 
became general‘. This account, although not from the 
best authority, may very possibly be correct: for we cannot 
doubt that the Athenians by their superior energy and 
nuinbers led the way to victory, and determined the course 
which the action assumed. 

The Greeks had reckoned upon deriving some assistance 
from the disaffection of the Ionians and Carians; and 


1 Herodot. 8, 46. 2 Herodot. 8, 85. 

3 Herodot. 8, 91. Diodorus (11, 17) unites the Lacedsemonians with 
the Athenians on the left, and places the A®ginetee on the right: in the 
latter he seems not to have been much in error, as the Lacedsmonian 
squadron consisted of no more than sixteen ships. 

* Diodor. 11, 19. 
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Themistocles, with a view to this object, or at least to 
render them suspected to the Persians, had, before his 
departure from Artemisium, written an address to them 
upon some rocks near the watering-place in that harbour, 
wherein he exhorted them to abandon the cause of Persia, 
or, if that should be found impossible, to abstain from 
putting forth their strength in battle, and to remember 
that they were fighting against the mother-country. But 
the contracted views which so often direct the councils of 
small republics, prevented the stratagem from being suc- 
cessful. The same motives which prevented the Ionian 
chiefs from listening to Miltiades, who advised the destruc- 
tion of the bridge of Dareius over the Danube, when that 
monarch was engaged with the Scythians', again actuated 
the commanders of the Asiatic Greeks. Their leading 
men owed to Persia the power which they enjoyed in their 
respective cities, and had therefore little temptation to 
desert its cause. In fact, the Greek auxiliaries of Xerxes, 
by their superiority both in skill and courage, were the most 
efficient part of his navy, and it was upon them that the 
chief weight of the contest fell. 

The little reliance which could be placed by Xerxes on 
the squadrons of Egypt, Cyprus, Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
and which was foreseen by Artemisia, was attested after 
the action by Mardonius’. The Ionians, on the con- 
trary, captured several of the Greek ships: the death of 
Ariabignes, the brother of Xerxes, who had the command 
of the Ionians and Carians, shows in what part of the fleet 
the battle had chiefly raged; and two of the Ionian com- 
manders, whose conduct was observed by the king, and 
whose names were by his orders inscribed by his secretaries 
among those who had served him faithfully, were after- 
wards rewarded, the one with the government of Samus, 
the other with a large grant of land. Towards the close of 


} Herodot. 4, 137. B.c. 508. 2 Herodot, 8, 68. 100. 
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the action, when the Phcenicians had been routed by their 
Athenian opponents, some Pheenicians, who had lost their 
ships, and had escaped to the shore, endeavoured to hide their 
disgrace by taking advantage of the suspicions which always 
oppressed the Asiatic Greeks in the Persian court, and com- 
plained to Xerxes of the treachery of the Ionians as the 
cause of their misfortune. But it happened at the same 
moment that a vessel of Samothrace sank an Athenian 
under the eyes of the king; and although the former was 
immediately afterwards destroyed by a ship of A%gina, the 
Samothracians, by means of their skill in using the javelin, 
not only saved themselves, but captured the A¢ginetan. 
This practical answer to the accusation of the Phcenicians 
was fatal to them ; for Xerxes, who was already ill-disposed 
towards them by the general misconduct of the Phoenician 
squadron, gave immediate orders that the calumniators 
should lose their heads '. 

Artemisia, for whose capture the Athenians had offered a 
reward of 10,000 drachmz, escaped about the same time 
from the enemy, by means of her cunning and presence of 
mind, and obtained more credit with Xerxes than she really 
deserved. Her galley being in great danger from the ship 
of Ameinias, she suddenly attacked and sank that of Da- 
masithymus of Calyndus in Caria’, a neighbour, against 
whom she had probably some private cause of dislike. 
This action having persuaded the Athenian that her ship 


1 In regard to the conduct of the Ionians, Diodorus relates an impro- 
bable stcry, which is not confirmed by Herodotus, He says, that when the 
Persians had stationed their fieet in the straits and around the island, the 
Ionians sent a certain Samian secretly to the Greeks, to communicate that 
information, together with a promise that they would desert the enemy 
during the action. He does not add, however, that they did desert. On 
the contrary, he remarks, that the left of the Barbarian fleet, where the 
Ionians and Persians were stationed, made the greatest resistance.— 
Diodor. 11, 17. 

* Herodot. 8, 87. 93. 
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belonged either to his own fleet, or to a Greek deserter from 
the Persians, he desisted from the pursuit ; while Xerxes, 
supposing that the ship which she had sunk was an enemy, 
admired her conduct, exclaiming that his men had conducted 
themselves like women, and the women like men. 

It was towards the end of the action also, that Aristeides, 
collecting a body of Athenian hoplitee, many of whom were 
idle spectators of the combat on the shore of Salamis, passed 
over into the island of Psyttaleia, and put to death the Per- 
sians who had been stationed there by Xerxes’. 

Psyttaleia, now called Lipsokutali (AenboxourdA), is pre- 
cisely as A¢schylus has intimated, low, and unprovided even 
with such narrow creeks as afforded safety to the small — 
vessels of the ancients. It is rocky, clothed with shrubs, 
about a mile in length, and not more than two or three 
hundred yards broad. 

On such a narrow strip of land it was impossible for the 
Persians to find any shelter from the missiles of their 
assailants, or to resist in close combat, men much better 
armed for that purpose than themselves. Landing probably 
on the lee-side of the island, which is always accessible to 
a descent in moderate weather, the Greeks surrounded this 
select body of the enemy, and after having slain many with 
stones and arrows, destroyed the rest in a general assault, 
which occurred under the eyes of their sovereign, and of 
myriads of their countrymen on the adjacent shore of Attica. 

Pausanias, from whom it appears that the worship of 
Pan in Psyttaleia had continued to his time, and that 
wooden statues of the goat-footed deity were still seen in 
the island, is the only author who has pretended to fix the 
number of the Persians who fell in Psyttaleia. He states 
them to have amounted to 400’. Of the troops of embarka- 


1 ’Aptoreidng ....- napahaBwy woddod¢g rHy omhtréwy, ot wapare- 
raxaro Tapa TiHv axriy Tig Ladapwwing xwpne, yevog tévrec 'AOnvaion, 
ig rv Vurrakaay vijcoy aniBynoe dywyv, ot rode Mépoag rove ty ry 
void: tabry xatepovevoay mavrac. Herodot. 8, 95. 

2 Nijoog di mod rijc Sadapivdc tore Kadovpéivyn VYurradeaa ic ravrnv 
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tion great numbers were drowned from their ignorance of 
the art of swimming, while the Greeks, accustomed to this 
exercise from their infancy, easily escaped to Salamis, when 
their vessels were destroyed. 

The losses of the Persian fleet were in great measure 
caused by its magnitude and by the disproportion of the 
number of ships to the narrow space in which they fought. 
When the front of the three lines in which they were drawn 
up was defeated, it fell upon the ranks behind, at the very 
moment when the commanders of the latter were anxiously 
endeavouring to advance and to give proofs of their valour 
to the king. And thus his presence, by which he had hoped 
to ensure victory, and to retrieve former disgrace, contri- 
buted in no small degree to this new defeat. 

fEgina shared with Athens the chief glory of the day ; 
the A¢ginetans having been particularly fortunate in the 
position of their vessels at the close of the action. In 
possession of the eastern end of the strait’, they inter- 


trév BapBdpwy doov rerpaxociovg aroBijyvat Aéyovow ynTTwpévov dé rod 
Hégtov vavrixov, Kai rovrove amwodioOa gaciv imidiaBdvTwy ig ry 
Wurrdd\eay tov ‘EXAjvwy ayakpa dt ty rg vnow ody rixvy pév iorw 
ovdév, Tlavdg 62 wg txacrov irvye Eéava remomptva. Pausan. Attic. 
361. 

Plutarch relates, that among the Persians in Psyttaleia were three chil- 
dren of Sandauce, sister of Xerxes : this is nut improbable, as it is no more 
than consistent with oriental manners for princes of a very tender age to be 
nominally placed in important commands, The same writer adds, upon the 
authority of Phanias of Lesbus, that the children having been sent to The- 
mistocles, he was prevailed upon by the priest Ecphrantides, aided by the 
popular voice, to slaughter them as a sacrifice to Bacchus Omestes. In the 
life of Themistocles, Plutarch represents that the children were brought to 
Themistocles when he was about to sacrifice the usual offerings previous to 
the battle: in his life of Aristides, on the contrary, he states that they were 
captured in Psyttaleia during the action. This contradiction, together with 
the silence of Herodotus, throws strong doubts on this story of Phanias. 

1 broordyrec itv rw ropOpw. Herodot. 8,91. The ropOpdc of Salamis 
is often mentioned by ancient authors, and has doubtless in all ages heen 
in the narrowest part of the strait. Diodorus describes it as réyv mopoy 
peratd) Ladapivoc cai ‘HpaxXtiov. Ctesias describes it as rd orevwraroy 
rij¢ ‘Arrixijg 6 ‘HoakAstoy xadeira:, Concerning the Heracleium see 
above, p. 34. 
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cepted and destroyed many of the Barbarian ships, when 
these retreating in confusion before the Athenians, en- 
deavoured to regain the bay of Phalerum’. A great 
number of the disabled ships were driven by the wind upon 
the promontory Colias (now Trispfrghi)*; nor can it be 
doubted that many other parts also of the neighbouring 
coast, particularly of the Munychian peninsula, were covered 
with wrecks. 

Xerxes, alarmed for the consequences of his defeat, and 
recollecting probably the advice given to him by his uncle 
Artabanus before he departed from Susa, was now extremely 
anxious to prevent the Greeks from attempting to cut off 
his retreat by destroying the bridge over the Hellespont’. 
In order to retain them in the bay of Salamis, whither they 
had retired with their damaged vessels, he began to build a 
mole, and united together some Phoenician ships of bur- 
then, as the commencement of a bridge across the strait‘. 
At the same time he made ready his fleet as if he had 
intended to renew the action ; and as the Greeks believed 
that he was still strong enough for the attempt, they were 
easily persuaded that such was his real intention®. In the 


' Oewe S& Tiveg rode ‘AOnvaiove diapiyotey, gepduevor icimimroy kc 
rovc Atywnhrac. Herodot. 8, 91. 

2 Herodot. 8,96. This place is particularly named by Herodotus for the 
sake of noticing the accomplishment of a prediction of the Athenian 
Lysistratus, who foretold that “the women of Colias should dress their pro- 
visions with oars.” Kwdiddec dé yuvaixeg iperpoioe gpiEouvct. See also 
Strabo, p. 398. 

3 Herodot. 8, 97. 

4 ic riv Eadapiva xopa ixaparo dtayovr" yavdovg re Dowixniove 
cuvidee, iva avri re oyeding Ewot wal reixyeoc. Herodot. 1.1. It is 
searcely necessary to advert to the testimony of Ctesias, who represents 
the mole to have been erected previously to the battle: the same author 
supposes the Greeks to have fought with 700 ships, of which 100 were 
Athenians, and Mardonius to have been killed in an attempt to plunder 
Delphi, after having been defeated at Plateea, which battle he imagines to 
have occurred prior to that of Salamis. 

5 Diodorus represents Themistocles as having again sent his pedagogue 
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course of a very few days, however, having first advised 
with Mardonius and Artemisia, who sufficiently understood 
his sentiments not to offer any thing repugnant to them, he 
ordered his fleet to depart, and prepared to return to Persia, 
leaving Mardonius with 300,000 men in Greece to prosecute 
the contest by land. 

As soon as the Greeks were assured of the departure of 
the Persian fleet, they sailed in pursuit of it; but finding, 
on arriving at Andrus, that the enemy was not in sight, 
they determined in council that it would be more pru- 
dent to leave the retreating foe in possession of his 
bridge. 

To the traveller who visits the scene of the battle of 
Salamis, the position of the king of Persia during the 
action will always be an interesting inquiry. The assembled 
multitudes on the shore, and the contending fleets in the 
straits, with which his imagination animates the now silent 
and desolate scenery, will present an imperfect picture to 
his mind, until he can satisfy himself with regard to the hill 
where the monarch was seated on his silver-footed chair’, 
the principal officers of his household standing around him, 
the imperial parasol held by an attendant over his head ’, 
and the scribes by his side, writing down the names of those 
who had distinguished themselves in the action. It is com- 
monly thought that Xerxes placed himself on the summit 


to Xerxes to inform him that the Greeks had this intention, with a view to 
hasten his departure. Plutarch relates that the message was sent by Ar- 
tanes, a Persian prisoner. Diodorus is at variance also with Herodotus as to 
the Persian forces left in Greece under Mardonius, and which he states to 
have amounted to four instead of three hundred thousand. Diod. 11, 
19. 

1 Demosth. in Timocrat. 741, Reiske. Harpocrat. Suid. in dpyvpdrove. 

? Thus Aristeides is made by Plutarch to describe him (Themist. 16), 
and thus we see the kings of Persia represented on the sculptures of Perse- 
polis. In like manner the sculptures of Thebes represent some of the 
victorious kings of Egypt attended by a parasol-bearer and a secretary ; but 
they are seated upon a war-chariot instead of a chair. 
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of Mount A%galeos ; a position only less improbable than 
that stated by Acestodorus, who wrote that the Persian king 
was seated on the top of Kérata, a mountain on the confines 
of Megaris, five or six miles from the nearest part of the 
straits of Salamis’. The summit of Mount AXgaleos does 
indeed immediately overhang the strait, so as to command a 
complete view of it: and if Xerxes had wished to compre- 
hend within the prospect the Saronic gulf, together with a 
great part of Attica, Megaris, and Corinthia, the summit of 
the mountain would have been an excellent station ; but his 
object was to be present at the battle, to communicate 
speedily with the ships, to distinguish each vessel, to observe 
the conduct of those on board, and to commit the memo- 
rials of that conduct to writing. The incident relating 
to Artemisia, and still more the dispute between the Phe- 
nicians and Ionians, which Xerxes decided while the battle 
was raging, clearly show that he was very near the scene of 
action. 

The words of A%schylus are too vague to decide this 
question; but the cotemporary historian, in conformity 
with reason and probability, informs us that Xerxes sat 
under Mount AXgaleos’. The only author who has spe- 
cified his position more particularly is Phanodemus, who 
describes it as beyond the Heracleium, near the narrowest 
part of the straits*. A situation sufficiently removed 
from the shore to give the necessary elevation, and about 
the middle distance between the two extremities of his 
line, one of which was near the island Arpathoni, and 


1 Ap. Plutarch. Themist. 13. 

2"Oxwe ydp riva ior Riptne rwv twvrod Epyow re dwodexvipevoy tv 
TH vavpayiy, xaripevog brd Ty otpei r| dvriov Ladapivog rd wadéerac 
Alyadewe, dvervvOdvero riy wovnoayra’ Kai ot ypappariorai aviypapov 
marpd0ey Tov rpthpapyov Kai tiv médkuy., Herodot. 8, 90. 

3 “Aua 0 npipg Réptng piv dvw xabijoro roy arodov imorrevwy Kai 
ry mapdrakiy, wc piv Pavddnpdc now, bwip ro ‘Hpdxdewov y Bodyee 
wépw Cuipyerac rij¢ 'Arrexijc 4 vijcog. Plutarch. Themist. 13. 
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the other towards the Munychian peninsula, was the point 
best adapted to the purposes of Xerxes; and as this 
position is nearly opposite to Psyttaleia, it will accord 
with the fact of his having been an eye-witness of the 
destruction of his friends in that island. 


ADDENDA. 


—_—— ann 


P. 23, note 1—To the authorities, in proof of the mari- 
time situation of Brauron, may be added that of Herodotus, 
4,145. 6, 138. 

P.33, note 4.—It has been supposed that the creek of 
Trapezéna and not the bay of Keratzini was the port 
Phoron of Demosthenes and Strabo; but the words, 
“ beyond the limits of your emporium” (Peireeus), (éw 
Tov onustwv tov tuerépov zuropfov), which Demosthenes 
applies to Phoron, are better suited to the bay of Keratzini, 
if we may consider the walls mentioned in “ the Topo- 
graphy of Athens,” page 400, as belonging to the outworks 
of the maritime city. 

P. 35, note 1. For the Attic origin of the name of 
Troy, see Strabo, p. 604, from whence Stephanus derived 
his remark (in Tpota). 

P. 49, line 20.—Diodorus (4, 59) supposes Mount Cory- 
dallus, and not the Eleusinian Cephissus, to have been the 
place where Procrustes lay in wait for travellers. 

P. 54, line 15.—The temple of Ceres Thesmophorus and 
Core at Halimus, mentioned by Pausanias, is alluded to by 
Clemens of Alexandria (Protrept. p. 10, Sylb.). 

P. 55, line 3—The most profitable fishery on the Attic 
coast, near Zoster, was that of the tunny at Hale, where was 
a Ovyvetov, or inclosure in the sea, into which the tunnies 
were driven. A temple of Apollo, which stood probably on 
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the adjacent part of Hymettus, was supported by the profits 
of this fishery. The epithet of the Apollo here worshipped 
was Kivyioc, Kiveoc, or Kuvietog, because the temple had 
been founded by Cynnis, son of Apollo, and the nymph Par- 
netheia. Cynnis was said to have derived his name from 
having been exposed, when an infant, upon Mount Hymet- 
tus by his grandmother Latona, and saved by the dogs 
and shepherds, who heard his cries. The Kuyvidac were 
an Attic yévoc; by one of whom the priesthood of the 
Cyneeium was always held. Socrates, Crates, ap. Phot. 
Lex. in Kéveog, ap. Suid. in Kuvfecog. Hesych. in Kévvioc. 
Phot., Hesych. in Kuvvidac. 

P. 71, line 26.—The vicinity of Amphitrope to Thoricus, 
and its situation in the mining district of Mount Laurium, 
are evident from an inscription in the British Museum 
(Boeckh Ins. Gr. No. 162). The mining district, besides 
the demi Anaphlystus, Besa, Amphitrope, and Thoricus, 
contained several places which were not demi, as Lau- 
reium, Thrasyllum, Maroneia, Aulon. The Keyypeivec, 
or Ka@apiorfpia, were places where the silver was sepa- 
rated from the ore. See Demosth. c. Panten. p. 967. 
973. 974, Reiske; AXschin. c. Timarch. p. 121; Theophr. 
ap. Harpocr. in Keyypeov; and the inscription above- 
mentioned, in which Thrasyllum is mentioned. 

P. 72, line 22.—The peninsula near Prasiz, still bearing 
the name of Kopwvea, slightly corrupted, answers to the 
Attic chersonese (xepcdvno0¢ mpdc tiv ’Arrimjy), men- 
tioned by Stephanus in Kopw vera. 

P. 73, line ult.—The name of Dhiony’so-Vuni, attached 
to the mountain which rises above Kuvara, and not far from 
Méronda, is obviously ancient, and leads to the belief that 
it was in the demus of Phlyeia; for we may infer from 
Pausanias (Attic. 31,2) that Phlyeia was near Myrrhinus ; 
and we learn from him that Phlyeia contained temples of 
the Earth and of Apollo; that in the latter the deity was 
worshipped with the epithet of Dionysodotus, and that a 
second altar was dedicated to Bacchus Anthius. 

3 
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P. 62, line 11. It is curious that Patroclus, who seems 
never to have had any connexion with Athens but upon this 
occasion, should have left his name attached in subsequent 
ages to an island near Sunium. It arose from his having 
been a celebrated person in his day, as commanding for se- 
veral years the most powerful fleet of that time, and from 
his having established some camp or temporary fortress on 
the island; which, from the word [arpoxAoviatog in Ste- 
phanus, appears to have been inhabited. There are in- 
deed some remains of a Hellenic fortress on the island. 
Three or four years before the naval campaign of Patro- 
clus in the Attic seas, he had been noted for putting the 
poet Sotades into a leaden vase (cic poAuvBiv Keoapida), 
and throwing him into the sea at Caunus, for his libels on 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and particularly for an offensive 
verse (preserved by Athenzeus) on the king’s marriage with 
his sister Arsinoé. Hegesandrus ap. Athen. 14, 4. p. 621. 
Cas. 

P. 134, note 4.—Add the authority of king Philip in his 
letter (avdpfavra mpd rwv wvAwv). Demosth. p. 159, Reiske. 

P. 183.—In the inscriptions illustrative of the naval 
affairs of Athens, which have lately been discovered at the 
Peireeus (see ‘‘ Topography of Athens,” p. 402, note 2, 
and the Addenda,) there occur the names of upwards 
of ninety demi. The following passages alone are of any 
importance in confirmation of the CaTaLocuE OF THE 
Demi: 

"ApxéOnuoc Avol(Snc). Boéckh. Urkunden, &c. Inserip- 
tion II. line 28. 

TlaArwv “Avaxacic. 1a2. Xd 110. 

’OvopaxAfoug ‘ExdAn(@ev). X b. 132. “OvopaxdAne 
“ExaAnOev. X c. 104, 118. 

Irparwy ’Epoiddnc. X c. 106. PiroKdAtove ’Epoiddov. 
XVI b. 197. PAssnuoe Epoadne. XVITLa. 1. 

"Avriparne Oopaets. X c. 92. Pavderparog Qopaitdc. 
X d. 146. 

These give a new form of the Gentile of Thore. 

T 2 
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Ocopavny Korpeiov. Xd. 106. EvObds&coc Kémpeioc. X e. 
101. Aépxirwog Kémpetoc. XIV a. 6, &e. 

Piroxparne "Qabev. X d. 95. 

KAgdorparog "Onfev. X e. 128. Navarcrdne "OnMer. 
XIII a.119. Evppavopog ’OnGev. XIV c. 56. NavoixAéove 
’O7NOev, ibid. 237. 

Mémog Oinfev. X d. 55. 

Oddorog ty Muppiwotrrncg. XIII d. 172. 180. XIV ce. 
150, &. XVIb, 47, &e. “AAktiuayog éy Muppe(vodrrne) 
XIV b. 41. 

Frequent mention occurs in these inscriptions of citizens 
_of Myrrhinus, and constantly with the Gentile Muppivodbctoc ; 
there can scarcely be any further question therefore that 
Myrrhinus and Myrrhinutta were different places. See 
above, p. 201. 
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Acapemy, the, 14, 195, 197, 198, 237, 
; nder and Pausanias en- 

camp in it, 421. Wall, and Antiqui- 
on of, 599. Sacred to Minerva, 

*Axadnula, 197. 

Acamantis, Athenian tribe, 286. 

Acamas, eponymus of a tribe, 116. His 
ak Ge ii, LL. 

Acastus and his horses, painted by Mi- 
con, 127, 

Acciajuoli, of Florence, govern Athens, 


Achwan e, 409, 
Acharneis, demus, ii. 35, 185, Its district, 


38. 
Acharnice, gate of the Asty, 445, 446; 


ii. 
Ackelets, altar of, ii. 117. 
Acherdusii, Achradusii, demus, ii. 185, 
Achilles eo painting in the Pro- 


pylwa, 

Acratopotes, 396. 

Acratus, acompanion of Bacchus ; sculp- 
ture ay rnin | his face, 

Acratus, agent of Nero, 43, 45. 

Acrocorinthus resists Boniface, 69. Its 

A mack oie, cre hill, 5, 8, 14 
cropolis, or Cecropian hill, 5, 8, 
Tab, dk, 260, S07, 209, 1m To 
352,449. Treasury of, 16, 41 158. 
Platforms of, 331, Gene escrip- 

tion of, 307 et seq. Modern defences 

of, 305, 310. 

Acroteria, of Grecian and Roman tem- 
ples, 212 n. 

Actwa, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

Adeimantus, the Corinthian admiral at 
Salamis, ii. 171, 256, &c. 

Adrastus, heroum of, ii. 32. 

Adrianis, tribe, 239. 

Eacus, temenus of, 489. 


Eacide, ii. 167. 

Fantis, Athenian tribe, ii. 13, 85. 

fEgeus, eponymus of an Athenian 
a 1, 115; ii, LL His statue, i. 


Aléws, 124. 

Egaleos, mountain, 205, 210 n. Di- 
vides the plain of Athens from that of 
Eleusis, ii. 2, 139, 144, 153. Torrent 
from, 8. at the foot of, 14L. 
Circular Hellenic tower on the sum- 

pom of, 143. ‘ 

us, reign of, 4. nymus of a 
tribe, ee il 25. ite satis, i 
116. Heroum of, 489. Founds the 
Delphinium, 133 n. Casts himself 
into the sea, 

ZEgicoreis, Attic tribe, ii. LL. 

JEgileia, island, ii. 204, 

—— demus, ii. 13, 53, 184, Its site, 


JEgina, 10, 22; ii. 167, 168. 

ZEginetan s school of sculpture, ii, 110. 

/Eginetan colony in Salamis, ii, 170. 

JEgospotami, 16, 420, 597, 

JEschylus, statue of, in the Dionysiac 
th 139. His portrait in the 
Pecile, 123 n., 139. His tragedies, 
183, 246. ii. IZ]. His description of 

ate, battle of a a 
sculapius, temples of, 140, 

293, fi. 73, = 


Ethalidw, demus, ii. 42, 184. 
ZEthiopians, arrows of the, ii. 100 n 
Sculpture of, on a vase at Rhamnus, 
106 n. Of Meroé, 106. 
Etolia, 18, 67. 
Exoneis, demus, ii, 53, 55, 184. 
oe ogee ore 
yatpa, n., 490. 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, sculpture 
y Phidias, ii, 107. 
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en inventor of scenic decora- 
n, 246. 


 Anyadh Toéyn, 537. 

Agathon, 5 

Ageladas, master of Phidias; his statue 
of Hercules, 163. 

aytdacros witpa, 492. 

‘Ayla Lopia, 6 481. 


‘Ayia BapBapa, Cape of, ii. 171. 
aie Tpias, monastery, ti. 39, 125. 
dytov Brua, 82 

Aghia, Cape, ii. BB. 

Aghyra, island, ii, 165. 

Agis II., his campaigns, ii. 18. 
Aglaophon, paintings of “Alcibiades by, 
Aglaurus. See Agraulus. 

"Ayvworos Oeds, a 90, 91, 95. 


Agnusii, demus, ii. 26, 44, 183. Its si- 
tuation, 74, 
ra, Hl Hippodameian, at Peireeus, 


i oT kd, 123, 215, 218, 225. 
Agora o en 
ata of the New, 22, 211, 253, 


i the Old, at Athens, 14,216, 441. 
— of Parus, pupil of Phidias, 
LL 

an ai, 487, 

Aum, suburb of, 135, 281, Temple of 
Ceres in, 250. 250.’ Divided into two parts 
by the Stadium, 281. 

Agraulium, 252—268, 298, 

Agraulus, ee of Soo Sue Bs , 127, 155, 

Agrigentum, gy Jupiter at, oe BIS, 

Ag Pate his theatre called Agrippeium, 

Pedestal of, 327. 

Agrolas, one of the Pelasgi, 159 n. 

Agr ee Ine two demi, 182, 281, 282; 


nAaece be 508. 
a aaa church and pass of, ii. 


Ajax, a of i Athenian tribe, 
3 er His statue, i, 115. 


Painting of Ajax and Cassandra in 
the Pecile, His temple and sta- 
tue at Salamis, 168, 

axri, ii. L 


a temple of Minerva at, 39 


Raite the Goth, at Athens, 52. 
Albanians inhabiting = 77, 98. 
Alcamenes. sculptor, a pupil of 
Phidias, 133 n., OTB aie & Lo of 
Juno, 107; of | Men, 116; of Venus 
in the Gardens, 133; of Bacchus, 13 
of Hecate Triformis, 530; of Peek: 
Fore Itys, oe 
cibiades, n., 144, 213 n., 
Bust of, 261m. 
Alcimus, Cape, "378, 380 n. 
Alciphron, ii. 74. 
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Alcippe, 539. 

Feet house os 479. 
cmeonida, ii. 39, 44. 

Alcmene, altar of, 134. 

Alcyoneus bound by Hercules, sculp- 
ture in the Thesolaia. 510. 

Alexander, conquests of, 18. His sta- 

Pivoa at Athens eee on. 

nA, or na Me i, ii. 

Aliki (Hale), ii 23, 24, 55, 

Alopece, demus, 442; ii. ie. Temple 
of Venus at, 3L. 

Alphabets of Phenicia, Greece, and 
taly, 451, 452. 

sere Stoa or meal-baz4r, erected 

Pericles, 382. 

aéron, LOL 

Altars of various deities in Athens, 489. 

Amarysia, festival, ii. 

Amasia, native town of Strabo, 32. 

Amaxanteis, demus, ii. 184. 

Amazones, legends of eg ae one of 
Attica, 108 n., 165, 232, 4 
fee ot of, 151, 543. Paintings of, 12), 12 


Amazoneium, 


232, 490. 
C7 eels village in Salamis, ii, 170, 


Ambelékipo, village, 283. ii, 3L. 
Amelesagoras, Athenian historian, 37 n. 
Ammonius, his book “on altars,’ 36 n. 
Amphiale, promontory, ii. 164. 
Amphiaraus, statue of, at 7 6. 
Temple of, in the Oropi 
NK on. Fountain of, 117, de of, 


Amphiet on, son of Deucalion, king of 
the Athenians, 2. Image of, LL 


Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus ii. 
iz. His oracle at Mallus, 117 n. 

Amphipolis, 464. 

Amphitrite, 126, 

Amphitrope, demus, ii. 13,71, 184, 274. 

Amurath IL., sultan, 73 ei 

AnD 136, 95 or temp nple 0 fo Eig oi 

Amo air 0 ' To!, 355, = 

Anaceeis, demus, ii - UBB. og 

An sii, demus, ii. 

Anaphlystii, demus, Pays 13, 25, 51, 59, 


Anavyso, metékhi, ii. = 
Anchesmus, mount, 177, 204, 205, ty 
LL. ony with Ly cabettus, 205, 


Andocides, on the garrison and defences 
of Athens, 419 n. 

dvépias, 109 n. 

—— death of, 366. Altar of, 


Passa Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Andronicus of Cyrrhus, his Horologium, 
in the New Agora, 26, 190, 218. See 
Horologium. 

Androtion, Athenian historian, 37 n. 
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@yXt, 209 n. 

dvéipous, eros, 190. 

yi hay demus, ii. 76, 183. 

Anhydrus, or the lesser Hymettus, ii, 2. 

Ancyleis, demus, ii. 

avw, xdTw, 243, 267 n., 361. 

Anteus and Hercules, sculpture in the 
Theseium, 503. 

Antenor, statues of Harmodiusand Aris- 


or sae by, 

Anthemocritus, tomb of, 228, 293, Sur- 
mounted by a statue, ii, 134. His 
death, 150, 

Anthemion, son of Diphilus, dedication 
in the Acropolis by, 354. 

a Athenian tribe, 25; ii, 12, 


Antigonus, king, 25, 118 n.; ii, 32. 

oe and Demetrius, statues of, in 
ac i Li8n. Tribes named from, 
ii. 

Antigonus Gonatas, 406. 

Antigonus Carystius, 127 n., 204 n. 

Antinous, statues and pictures of, 28. 

Antioch, city, noticed by Pausanias, 30. 

Antiochis, Athenian tribe, ii. 12, 13. 

Antiochus, eponymus of a tribe, 115; 
ii. LL. His statue, i L15 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 25, 41 n., 117, 
495, 514. ; 

Antiope the Amazon, tomb of, 107, 

A tide: l M h 
ntipater places a garrison in Munychia, 
404. is death, 405. 

gre ll of Athens, modern history 

t 


of the, 88 seq. 
Antiquities of Greece, 97, 99, 100, L00 n. 
53, et passim. 


Antisthenes, 134 n. 

ery state of Athens in their times, 
27, 46, 60, 485. 

Antoninus Pius, 28 n. 

Antonius, Marcus, 2], 22, 42. Colossal 

i Thy of, a ae 
pelles, painter, 

Apellicon, his library, 4L. 

Aphidna, town and demus, ii. 7, 13, 17, 
19, 21, 185. Demi of the Aphidnea, 


122. 

Aphidnus, friend of Theseus, ii. 19. 

Aphrodite. See Venus. 

Aphrodisium, Port, 368 n., 373, 376, 
381, 392. 

aon, 397 un. 

Apollo, statue of, 116. Statues of, by 
Calamis and Leochares, 113; by Eu- 
bulides, 110. Cave of, 140, 159, 356. 
His statue moved toConstantinople,57. 
Apollo Alexicacus, 13. Amycleus, 
503 n. Delphinius, 4, 57, 132, 273, 
Epicurius, mn. Lycius, 134. Mu- 

etes, 110. Parnopius, statue of, b 
Phidias, 151, 353. Patrous, 4, 113, 
213 n. Temple of, 113, 242, 299 
572. Statue of, by Euphranor, us 
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A. Pythius, 4, 113 n. Temple of, near 
the Olympieium, 9, 273. Statue of, 
132. A. “Ayueds, ii, 35. Temple of 
A.at Prasi#, 72, Of A. Delius at Ma- 
rathon, 99. Of A. Pythius at Ginoé, 
on the frontier of Bootia, 99 n., 130. 
Altar of A. Peon in the Amphiara- 
eium, L1G. Temple of, at Dhafni, in 
the Sacred Way, 137,145, 152. Ora- 
cle of; see Delphi. 

—— his defence of Perinthus, 


Apollonieis, demus, ii, 181, 185, 

awoguicKoournyds, 54 n. 

Apostélus, sate of, ii, 10, 113, Ud 
Torrent near it, 123. 

aworsixiona, 391. 

Aqueduct of Hadrian, 99, 202, 277. 

Arabia visited by Pausanias, 29. 

Arakli, modern village, 42. 

Araphenii, demus, ii, 23, 24, 76, 185, 

Aratus, 407, 428, 

"ApBavira., 77. 

—— Greek emperor, edicts of, 55, 


Arcesilaus, picture of Leosthenes and 
his children in the Peirweus, by, 367. 

Archedemus, the Nympheum of, ii, 57, 

se ae his retreat into Munychia, 
410. 

doxeia, Ln., Lid n., D5 n., 243. 

Archeptelemus, 13 n, 

Archidamus invades Attica, 466, 601 n.; 
ii. 5, 36, 98 

Architecture, Athenian, 96, 103, 104 
513, 528, 573. Remarke on Greek, 
334, 336. 

Archives of Athens, 243- 

apxeia, 491. 

apx:rixtwy, 341 nL 

Ardettus, ancient Court, 233, 360. 

Areiopagus, hill and court ohn nan 
160, 161, 165, 181,241, 242, 356, 539, 

Areus, king of Sparta, 406, 

Argades, Attic tribe, ii, LL 

Argaliki, mount, ii. 79, 102. Torrent 
from, 84, 88, 102. Heracleium at the 
foot of, 84, 98, 

Argos, 10. Theatre of, 323. 

‘Avyvupoxoreiov, 490. 

Ariadne, painting of, in the temple of 
Bacchus, 138, 

Ariobarzanes IT, repairs the Odeium of 
Pericles, 26, 129 n, 

Aristagoras of Miletus, ii. 225 n. 

Aristeides, 7, 459. His sepulchre at 
Phalerum, 396. His conduct at Ma- 
rathon, ii. 208, et seq. His choragic 
dedication and inscription, 185 n. 

Aristeides, his picture of Bacchus, 47 n. 

év dpcorepa, tv defra, 324, 325 a. 

Aristion besieged in Athens by Sylla, 
138 n., 154 n., 290. 

Aristocles, sculptures by, ii. 75 nm. 

Aristogciton and Harmodius, statues of, 
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in the Old Agora, 221, 289, 241, 244; 
by Antenor, 117; by Critius and 
Nesioten, 17, 7 

Aristomachus, heroum of, 489. 

ges ae = a a ae 
topography, 179, 190n., 215n., #05 n., 
347, 349 ne, 350 n., 395 n., 423 ; 11. 
64, 87. 


Aristotle, concerning Hippodamus of 
Miletus, 13. Library of, 4L. His 
disciples, the Peripatetics, 134 n. 
Allusions to, 274 n. 

Arméni, mount, ii. 124 pn. 

Arpath6ni, island, ii. 165. 

Arragon, house of, its dominion in 
Athens, 71, 72, 

Arrephorm, 155, 156 n., 275, 

Arsenal of Peirweus, 30, 365, 392, 

Arsinoé, statue of, 118, 240, 

Art, causes of the perfection of Greek, 
104, 454, 455. 

Artaphernes, rtrait of, in the Pecile, 

23 n. Stable of the horses of, ii, 93, 
96. His command in the expedition 
against Greece, 203. 

Artemis, temple of the Thracian, in 
Munychia, 395. 

Artemis Eucleia, 119 n. 

Artemisia of Halicarnassus, her conduct 
at Salamis, ii. 257 seq. 

Artemisium, in Eubeea, ii, 241, 

Asbestus or Amiantus, 154, 

Ascalus, son of Hymenus, founder of 
Ascalon, 475. 

Asani, tumuli and ruins near, ii. 48, 55, 

Asclepieium, 140. 

Ashtaroth, or Venus Urania, 120 n. 

Asiatic Greece, 31, 37, 97. Conquest 
of, by the Romans, 39. Robbed of 
sculptures and statues by order of 
Nero, 43, 45. Statues transferred 
from thence to Constantinople, 49. 

Asine, now Iri, 

Aslan Limani (Port Peirmeus), 371. 

Asopus, river, ii, 112. Mouth of the, 114. 

Aspergillifer, a statue by Lycius in the 

cropolis, 346, 

Astarte, or Venus Urania, 120 n. 

— éXaia, L55 re 339 n. 
stic gate, or Pylon Asticus, 12], 253 

256. 251 ag y = bel, au, 
sty, walls of the, 225, 272, 275, 432— 
436, 448. On the eastern and north- 
eastern side : ig a un. Present 
vestiges of them, 225, 276, 436 n. 
448." Extent and circuit of them, 
437. Repaired by Justinian, 55. 

*Aoroi or ‘Aaeis, tribe, ii. 12, 

Astypalea, cape, ii. 53, 59. 

Atal ante, island in the strait of Salamis, 

Ateneis, demus, ii. 185, 

Athena, festival, in the twelve Attic 
cities, 2. 

Athenais, Attic tribe, ii, LL. 
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’AOjunorw, iv APnvars, ii. 43 o. 
"AOnvas, 7 tprdia ris, 5B a. 

Athene, See Minerva. 

TY as people, statue of, by Lyson, 


Athenian literature, in the era of the 
Antonines, ii. 82 n. 

Athenians retire to Salamis on the Per- 
sian invasion, ii. 149, Their ancient 
contest with the Megarenses for that 
island, 168. Their preparations against 
the Persians, and fetile of Marathon, 
205 seq. 

Athenians, tomb of the, at Marathon, ii. 
99, 100, Their generals at Marathon, 
205 seq. The Greek commanders 
at Salamis, 253, &c. 

Athens, early history of, 1, 5, 6, 8, 172. 
Described by Thucydides, 172. Taken 
by Xerxes, ii, 12, 157. Rebuilt, 12, 
Its population, 618—623. Naval 

wer of, 11, 16, 363, 415, 464. Its 
arbours and triremes, 17, 18, 231, 
392, 395 n., 397, 398, 465, 468. Mu- 
nychia considered as the maritime 
citadel of, 401—403. Its army and 
the expense of it, 467. Annual reve- 
nue of, 17 n., 458 seq. 465. Under 
the government of Demetrius Phale- 
rua, 19. Its investment by Philip, son 
of Demetrius, 20. Its revolt in the 
reign of Augustus, 22, By whom 

septa bs of works of art, 40, 56, 58. 

ts sculptures carried to Constantino- 
ple, 48, 49, 56, 57. Its splendour in 

the time of the Antonines, 27, 60. 

Favoured by Constantine the Great, 

49. And by Julian, 50. Heathen 

religion and mythology of the Athe- 

nians, 1, 35, 236, 301, 452; 540, 542, 

et passim. Pagan rites in its tem- 

ples, until the reign of Theodo- 

sius, 49. Menaced by the Goths, 51, 

52. Visited by Alaric, 53. Escapes 

pillage by Genseric, 54. Imperial 

edicts against sacrifices, not enforced 
at, 55, Its later Platonic school of 
philosophy, 62. Its first bishop Dio- 

nysius, a disciple of St. Paul, 60, 

Conversion ofits temples into churches 

60—62. Peaceable demeanour of its 

Christian inhabitants, 61. Its mar- 

tyrs, 60. Leon Sgurés repulsed from, 

Is conferred as a duchy upon Otho 
de la Roche, 69 Bishop Michael 

Choniates replaced by a Roman eccle- 

siastic, 69. The city reduced to its 

modern limits, 69 pn. Hugh and Wal- 
ter de Brienne, and Roger Deslau, 
dukes of, 70. The duchy of Athens 
and Nedépatra an appanage of the 
house of Arragon, 71, 72. Governed 
by the Florentine family of Acciaju- 
oli, 72—75. Seized by Mchmet the 
Second, 75, Captured by Morosini, 


INDEX. 


80—84. Abandoned by the Vene- 
tians, 84. Its condition, at the ter- 
mination of the dark ages of rg. 
78. Description of, by a Greek of the 
fifteenth century, 478, Unknown to 
a i = oA sixtoonth, £5, 04. 1a. 
valry with Megara and na, ii. 

Athmoneis, demus, ii. 4), 13. 

Athos, Mount, ii. 203, 204. 

Atossa, mother of Xerxes, ii, 252. 

a Athenian tribe, 25, 239; ii, 12, 


Attalus, king of Pergamus, 20. E 
ar of a tribe, LG. His sata. 
116, 485. Dedications by him, 348, 
349. Garden of, in the Academy, 
602. His alliance with the Athe- 
nians, ii, 12. 

’"Artides, 36 nw 

Atthis, daughter of Cranaus, 2. Attic 
tribe, ii. 11. rT 

"ArTixa ypdupara, 

Attic songs, 117 n. 339 n. 

Attic letters, i. 116. ii. 58 n., 178 n. 

Attica, early religious worship of, 2. 
The twelve cities of, 2,4 n., 2 Kings 
of, 3, 538, 539. Homer's allusions to 
its history, 5. Invaded by Xerxes 
and Mardonius, 9,277. Colonies from, 
established in Italy, 453. Modern 
vernacular lan of, 70. Silver 
mines of, 363; ii. 3, 48,65. Geogra- 
phy of, ii, 1, et seq. Its mountains, 
mie Geete ee 
— 79, 80, 2, & 

eograp nical division of, 13, 24, 77. 
Tribes of, ll, 12, 183 seq. The 
twelve lonic cities of, 18—30. Demi 
124, 136, 182. Coast of 65" 67: TL 

126, Coast of, 
103. Woods and Forests of, 104. = 

Augustus pardons the Athenians, 21— 
23, 213. His reign, 514, Removes 
some dedications from the temple at 
Tegea, 42. Propylwum, or portico of, 
218, 253. His pohicy and government, 
42, 353. 

Auridx, demus, ii, 185. 

rt carrying away Cephalus, statues, 





y proc eapa tpi tribe, ii. LL. , 

utolycus, the pancratiast, statue of, b 

Lesehaian 138. f 

“ Axiochus,” Platonic dialogue of, 276, 
277, 446. 

Azenieis, demus, ii. 183. Valley of, GL. 
Bay of, 66. 

&£oves, 127. 


Babin, le pére, his description of Athens, 
91. 92, 94, 480. 
Bacchus, 286, 346. Temple of, in the 


Asty, 12, 137, 173, 284 res Tem- 
ple of, near the Academy, 361. Thea- 


tre of, 10, 17, 137 n., 183. Statue of, 
in the Gigantomachia of the Acropo- 
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lis, 349. In the Asclepieium, 141. In 
the Odeium, 119. Painting of, car- 
ried to Rome, 47 n. Statue of, by 
Thymilus, 137. Statue of, by Alca- 
menes, 137. Eleuthereus, statue of, 
137. Sanctuary of B. Melpomenus, 
IO =Orthius, altar of, Feast 
of, and sacrifice of a goat to, ii. 3m 
B. Cissus, 35. B. Melpomenus, 35. 
Bacchus instructing Icarius, mythus 
of, 104. Epithets of, 137 n.; ii. 137 n. 
aXaveia, 486. 
thrum, 491. 

Barbara, St., 6" of, ii. 171. 

Basileius, stoa, 111, 236—241. 

Bate, demus, ii, 185. 

Baths at Athens, 484, 486. 

—— one of the Ten Courts, 161, 
360. 

Bazar, modern, and ancient Agora com- 
pared, 225, 487 n. 

ng oa xhecord, 269. 

i, hamlet, ii. 79, 90. 

Belbina, island, ii, 53, 62. 

Bélikas, village, ii. 43. 

ae rig hon watering Pegasus, metope, 

Bellona, statue of, by the sons of Praxi- 
teles, 

Gina, 70, 82 n., 180,517. 
ndis, temple of, or Bendideium, 385, 
395. Festival of the Bendideia, 567. 

Berenice, statue of, 118, 240, Wife of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, ii. 181. 

Berenicide, demus, ii. 181, 185. 

Berisades, statue of, 491. 

Besweis, demus, 494, 497. ii. 13, 66, 
186. Forest of Besa, fi6. 

Blaute, 491. 

Brayo:, 77. 

Bocarus, or Bocalias, rivulet in Salamis, 
ii, 169, 

Beotia, its AMolic dialect, ii, LLL Its 
frontier with Attica, 128,129. Wars 
of the Beotians, 128,129. Question 
as to a demus of, 197. 

Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, go- 
verns northern Greece, 67. Confers 
the duchy of Athens on Otho de la 
Roche, 69. Invades Eubea, 69, fails 
agha Nauplia and the Acrocorinthus, 


Booksellers, Athenian, 487. 

Boreas, fabled to have aided the Athe- 
nian fleet, 135. Sanctuary of, near 
the Ilissus, 135 mn. 

Boy with ballotting vases, picture in the 
Propyla, 

Boverpopnéddy, 127 n. 

Bwuos, 279 

d8pos, 602. 
rauron, town, ii. 17. Demus, 126. Its 
ition near Vraéna, 22, 24, 72. 
emple of Diana at, 72. 

ae northern district of Paralia, 

ii, 
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eh 576. Calydonian boar, tusks of the, 42 n. __ 
rilessus, or Brilettus, mountain of At- | Cange, Du, History of Constantinople 
tica, 210. ii. 4, 78, 104. by, 
Bréndsted, chevalier, references to, 86, | Cantharus, port. 373—376, 400. Its 
37, 543 n, arsenal, 392. Rendered useless by 
Brutus and Cassius allied with the Athe- alluvial deposit, ii. 8, 


nians, 21, LIB n. Statues of, 2] nm 

Bucoleium, 360. 

Budorum, fortress in Salamis, ii. 174. 

Budorus, mountain, ii. 173, 174. 

Buffaloes of Greece, ii. 94 n. 

Buleuterium, or council-house of the 
Four Hundred, 114, 237, 243. 

Bulgarians overrun Greece, 77. 

Bull, statue of, in the Acropolis, 147. 

Butada, pictures of the, 578. Demus, 
153; ii. LBA 

Butes, altar of, 153,578. Descendants 
of, hereditary priests of Minerva and 
Neptune, n. Head of, proverb 
relating to it, 122 n. 

oe source of the Cephissus at, ii. 


Byzantine historians of the twelfth cen- 
tury, 57, 77. 


Cenous, sculpture of, 511. 
Cesar, C. Julius, pardons the Athenians, 
Makes donations to Athens, 2] 

22,213. Restores Corinth, 2] n., 28. 

Cesar, Lucius, grandson of Augustus, 

lia 

Calades, statue of, L16. 

Calamis, sculptor, 46. His statue of 
Apollo, His Venus Lewna, 
145. His Victory without Wings, 


Calamites, heroum of, 489. 

Calenus, Q. Fufius, sent by Cesar to 
Athens, 410. 

Callia, fountain, &c. on Mount Hy- 
mettus, 283; ii. 9. 

Callichorum, a well at Eleusis, ii. 158, 


159, 
Callias, statue of, 116. Dedication by, 
Callicrates, architect of Pericles, 27, 
425 


Callimachus, polemarch, portrait of, in 
the Pecile, 122. His death at Mara- 
thon, ii, 205. 

Callimachus, sculptor, 334 n. His golden 
lamp of Minerva Polias, 154. In- 
ventor of the Corinthian order, 334 n. 

Callimachus, poet, ii. 87 a 

Callinicus, son of Antiochus of Com- 
magene, 495, 496. 

Callippus, painting of, i ae U4 

Callirrhoé, statue of, 540. See Ennea- 
crunus. 

Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, statue of, 
in the Acropolis by Deinomenes, 151, 


Callistratus, Athenian er er 26 n. 
Calos, a l6l n, Tomb of, 140, 


——s 


Carinas, Secundus, agent of Nero, 45. 
Carpasian flax (Amiantus), 154. 
Carpion, his treatise on the Parthenon, 


nL. 

Carrey, Jacques, his drawings made at 
Athens, 22 to 94, 536, Bal. Pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Paris, 
92. Copies in the British Museum, 
92, 541 n. 

Carthage taken by the Romans, 21. 

Caryatides of the Erechtheium, 87, 342, 
343, 577 ; ii. 162. 

Cassander, power of, overthrown, 25. 
Re-established, 408, 429 n. 

a painting in the Pecile of, 


Caverns, sacred at Athens, 169, 303, 
357, 529, 

Cea, island, 22. 

Cecropin, BB. 142, 159. 297310 

Cecropia, , 142, 159 $ ii. 
17,300. The territory of, 37. An 
Attic tribe, ii. LL. See Acropolis. 

Cecropidm, 3. 

Cecropis, Attic tribe, ii. 11, L4 

Cecropium, 344, 580. 

Cecrops, king of Attica, 1—3. Epony- 
mus of a tribe, 116; ii. LL. His sta- 
tue, i LI6. Doubts of Sir L Newton 
asto,3n. Doubtsof Pausanias as to, 
1G n. Place of sepulture of, 580. 
Further allusions to, ii, 30 n. 

Cedi, demus, ii. 

Ceiriade, demus, ii. 188. 

Celene, a synonym of Melena, ii. 
132 


Cemetery, of Athens, ii. 32. 

Centaurs. Painting of their combats, 
125. Sculptures of the same, 504, 
511, 541, 543. 

oe rhs or the Gardens, 133, 


Cephale, demus, ii. 76, 180, 188, 

Cephallenia, island, 26; ii, 138. 

a statue of, in the Parthenon, 
12, 538. 


Cephalus carried off by Aurora, statues, 

Colony of Cephallenia, ii. 138. 

—— town and demus, ii, 17, 22, 
40, 188. 


Cephisodorus, tomb of, ii. 135, L4L 
Cephisodotus, statues by, L1G n., 367 n. 
Cephissus, river of the Athenian plain, 
64, 197, 202, 397. Crossed the 
Long Walls, 418, Plain of the, 211. 
Bridge and ford of the, 418. Statue 
of, 540. Sources and course of, ii. 
7, 8, 123,139 seq. Monuments near 
it, Altar to, 117, 
Cephissus, Eleusinian, ii. 11, 139, 149. 
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154. Ancient mounds against its in- 
undations, 155. 

Ceramic vases, designs of, &c., 454, 
537 n. 

Cerameice gate, or Dipylum, 224, 227, 
594. See Dipylum. 

es derivation of the name, 


Cerameicus, inner, 163, 221, 222, 227, 
236, 485." Statues in, 21 n., 40, 221, 
Dromus of, 221, 226, 256. Triple 
separation of the dromus, 

Cerameicus, outer, 195, 221, 234, 237, 

3—602 


Ceramenses, demus, 220, 222, 440,441 ; 
ii, 180, 188. 
Ceramus, son of Bacchus and Ariadne, 


Cerata, Mount, and its pass, ii, 154, 

Cerberus, 503. 

Cercyon and Theseus, sculpture in the 
Theseium, 503. 

Ceres, 3, 483. Temple of, at Phalerum, 
12, 368, 397. C. Chlée, temple of, 
142, 302, 304. C. and’ Proserpine, 
temple of, 119, 171, 249, 281, 296. 

ication to them, B06. Statues 
of them and of Iacchus by Praxiteles, 
109, 110. C. Euchlous, 304n. C. 
Mysia, temple of, ii. 42. C. Thes- 
mophorus, C. and Proserpine, 
temple in the Sacred big 136. C, 
Temple of, at Eleusis, 159, 162. 

Cettii, demus, ii, 188. 

Chabrias, statue of, 491. 

Cheroneia, battle of, 607. 

Chalceinus and Detus, mythus of, ii. 


Chalcidenses and Beotians defeated by 
the Athenians, 159. 

Chalcocondyles, Laonicus, 73. 

Chalcodon, heroum of, 233, 234, 

XaAxeia, festival in honour of Vulcan, 


ii. 

Champlite, family of, in the Moréa, 68. 

Chandler, Dr., his travels in Greece, 

n., 98, 326 n., 341 n., 435 n., 54). 

Sent to Athens by the Dilettanti 
society, 97. Topographical observa- 
tions of, ii. 82 n. 85 n. 

Charicles, architect, ii. 137 n. 

Chariot, brazen, dedicated out of the 
spoils of Eubeea, 159, 348. 

Charmus, his altar to love, 599. 

Chastieis, demus, ii. 124, 195. 

xnrH, 371 n., 372. 

ary mrodnpns, or eradios, 132 n., 399, 


Cheerilus, tragic author, 247, 

Chitonii, doubtful demus, ii. 202. 
Cholleide, demus, ii. 59, 

Choma, in Peirweus, 392. 

Choniates, Michael, bishop of Athens, 


Choragic monuments, 185, 187, 273, 
286 n. 
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Choragic inscriptions, 186. 

Chet vishociss, 185, 187, 284. 

x@pa of Attica, ii. 12, 13, 37 n. 

x wplov, Xwpia, 274, 

Christianity, established in Greece, 62. 

Christians, numerous in the cities of 
Asia Minor, 49. Edicts to 8 
their excesses, 59. Of Athens, 61. 

Chronometrical instruments at Athens, 


Chrysippus of Soli, statue of, 124, 

xBovtoe Beoi, 482 seq. 

Churches of Athens: The Parthenon, 
62, 480. a Panaghia, 92, 259. 
Panaghia on t ¢ Rock, 252 St. John 
at the Columns, 93. St. Dionysius, 
165. Panaghia Spilistissa, 188. St. 
George, of Mount Anchesmus, 204. 
-_ piko, 92, 262 n. Aghia Marina, 


— M. T., his visit to Athens, 196 n. 


nh. 

Cilla, ancient temple at, 5 n. 

Cimon, 7, 14, 424, 460, 529, 533, 597. 
His ‘public buildings, 13, 14,” 125 

— — mares of brass, 625. 
imonian wall of the Acropolis, 3] 
349, 529, 530. ee 

Cicynneis demus, ii. 188. 

Cippi, or sepulchral columns, ii, 88. 

Ciriaco of Ancona, his Athenian inscrip- 
tions, 88. His MS. in the Barberini 
palace at Rome, 495. 

Cissus, an epithet of Bacchus, ii. 35, 


Citheron, mountain, ii. 2, The boun- 

dary . errs and Beotia, 129. 
itizenship, right of, in Attica, ii. 12, 1 
180. ial Te 


Claudius, emperor, restores the Cupid of 
Lysippus to Thespimw, 43. 

ge Athenian historian, 37 n., 

Cleisthenes, 7. His tomb, 595. In- 
creases the number of Attic tribes 
to ten, ii. LL 

Cleodamus, engineer, 51. 

Clecetas, statue by him in the Acropolis, 

Flourished in the age of Peri. 

cles, ii. 75. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, ii, 129. 

Cleonwi, the, 595. 

Tbe 170, 191, 893, 39 
169, , 398. 

Cl sydre (water-clocks), at Athens, 
D1 220, 


of water in Athens, 


Cnidus, Athenian naval victory at, 16, 
17 Three temples of Venus at, 
368, Statue of Venus at, 56, 

Codrus, king of Athens, 135. 

Cele, demus, 442 ; ii. 31, 188. 

Coins, Greek, 96, 133 n., 170, 187, 472. 
One representing the Parthenon above 
the theatre, 187, One representing 
the Cave of Pan, statue of Minerva 
Promachus, &. 170, 350. Of Phere 
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7 Thessaly, ii. 58 n. Of Attica, 


Colias, Cape, 369. This promontory 
now called tpsis Mvpyos, ii. SL 
— demus, 219 n., n., ii, 32. 


Colonus Hippeius, or the Sacred, 197 
219, 255. Route from it to Thebes, 
Coloaus’Agoroas, or Misthius, 219 
olonus Agormus, or Misthius, 219, see 
note, 230 n., 255, 602 n. 
Collytus, coma and demus, 440 to 443. 
Street of, 446. The demus, ii. 189, 
Colossi of Rhodes, Rome, &c., 129. 
Comm, or wards, of Athens, 440. 
Commerce and trade of Athens, 214, 
aT Of the Agora, 216. Of Greece, 
Comnena, Anna, history written by, 


Conon, 16, 368. Rebuilds the Long 
Walls, 17 108. Builds a temple of 
Venus, 368. Statues of, 112, 148, 
Monument of, 598. 

Constans, emperor, 50. 

Constantine adorns his capital with 
works of Grecian art, 48,5/. Named 
strategus of Athens, 49. Shows fa- 
vour to the Athenians, 50, His reli- 
gious creed, 481. State of art in his 
age, A colossal Apollo from 

rygia converted into a statue of 
Constantine, 57 n. 

Constantinople, statues removed from 
Greece and Asia Minor to, 47 to 49, 
57, 58. Greek literature in the dark 
ages confined to, i4. Franks destroy 
the works of art at, 66, 67. Reco- 
vered by Michael Palwologus, 69. 
Acts of the Synod of, 65 n. 

Constantius overthrows some of the 
pagan temples, 48. 

Conthyleis, emus, ii. 189. 

Cophus, port at Peirweus, 389, 400. 

Coprii, demu, ii. 

Core. See Proserpine. 

Corinth, 10. Its conquest and restora- 
tion by the Romans, 2L. Smal) am- 
phitheatre at, 184n. Taken by the 
dukes of Athens, Zl. Its sources of 
water, ii. 172 n. 

Corinthians, military enterprises of the, 
ii, 130. Their share in the sea-fight 
of Salamis, 171. Epigram in honour 
of the Corinthians who fell in that 
battle, 172 n. 

Corsica, visited by Pausanias, 30. 

Ooesint, his catalogue of the Demi, ii. 


Kopwveva, peninsula near Prasia, ii, 274. 

Council-house of the Two Hundred. See 
Buleuterium. 

Corydalleis, demus, 364. 

Corydallus, mount, 205, 364; ii. 3. The 

- demus, 3, 14, 49,189. Vestiges of a 
fortress, 49. Passes of, 143. 
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Corynetes, 503 n. 

Cossutius, Roman architect, 514. 
Cothocidm, demus, ii, 1&8. 

Cranais, Attic tribe, ii. LL 

— his statue in the Parthenon, 


Craterus, his paintings of comedians in 
the Pompeium, Ds 

Cratinus, comic poet, on the Enneacru- 
nus and Ilissus, 174. His allusion to 
Pericles, 461. To the ostracism of 
Thucydides, 462. 

Creon, 11. L5L 

Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, 3, 159. 

Crioeis, demus, ii. 

Critius, joint sculptor of the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, LIZ. 
And of Epicharinus, 147 n. 

Crocon, palace of, ii. 139, 

Crommyon, sow of, 503. 

Cronus and Rhea, temple of, 130. 

Cropide, demus, ii. 43, 189. 

Crusaders make a partition of Greece, 


Crusius, Martin, professor at Tubingen, 
author of Turko-Grecia, 89, 200, 

Cupid, statue of in bronze, at Thespiz, 
by Lysippus, 42. Destroyed by fire 
at Rome, 44 n. Cupid of Myndus 
taken to Constantinople, 56. By 
Thymilus, 137, By Prixiteles, at 
Thespiw, 137 n, Sanctuary of Cupid 
Psithyrus, 142 n., 488. Altar and 
a of Love in the Academy, 599, 


Cyameites, temple of, ii. 137, 142, 
Cybele, or the Earth, 482. _ 
Cycala, demus, ii, 179, 189. 
Cychreia, an ancient name of Salamis, ii. 


Cychreus, reputed son of Neptune, ii. 
His temple at Salamis, 169, 


Cycloborus, torrent, 492, 

Cyclopes, 456. 

Cyclopian masonry, 456. 

Cydaus. slain by Hercules, sculpture in 
the Acropolis, 157, 503. 

Cydantide, demus, ii. 189, 

Cydathenweis, demus, 440, 443; ii, 147, 


148 n., 189. 
Cylon, statue of, 157, 585. His usur- 
i and murder, 160 n., 358 n 
he Cylonium, 358. 
Cynegeirus, portrait of, in the Pecile, 
123 n. 


Cynic philosophers, 134 n. 

Cynnida, a yévos, ii. 

Cynnis, son of Apollo, ii, 274. 

Cynosarges, 133, 134 n., 274, 276. Its 
situation, I77, 442. Gate leading to, 
named the Diomeis, 446, 

Cynosura, promontory of Marathon, ii. 
78, 80. 

Cyrteide, demus, ii, 189. 

Cyrus, 468 n. 


INDEX. 


Cytherus, town and demus, ii. 17, 24, 
28, 189. an 


on 


Dedalide, demus, ii. 42, 186. 

Dedalus, his flight to Crete, 140. His 
jealousy of Calos, son of Perdix, 140 
n. Allusions to his works, 154. The 
chair of, 579. 

tus, his Corinthian colony at 
Tarquinia, 453. 

Damascius, his life of Isidorus, 62 n. 

Damastes, ii. 139 n. 

Dardheza, village, ii. 71. 

Datis, portrait of, in the Pecile, 123 n, 
Commander of the Persian armament 
against Athens, ii. 203. 

Dawkins, and Wood, Messrs., their 
discovery of inscriptions in Attica, 
ii, 


Deceleia, fortress and demus, ii. 8, 17, 
18, 186. Near Tatéy, 18. Com- 
— a pass of Mount Parnes, 2), 


Deigma, or Exchange, 382. 
os whirlpool on the coast of Argolis, 


Deinomenes, sculptor, 151, 353. 
Deiradiote, demun, i 76, 186. 
Deliasta, ii. 131. 

Delium, now Dhilisi, ii. 112, 113. 

Delphi, its treasury plundered by Sylla, 
41. Sculptures and statues at, plun- 
dered by Nero, 44, 46. Dedications 
from the Persian spoils at,57n, Sta- 
tue of Apollo at, 57. Temple of, 
115) 137, 134, 144 158, 310, 408: 

134, 144 ; 

ii. ission of the Theoria to, 

ii. 99 n., 127, 131. 

ee Tee, 132. A vads, or roofed 
ifice, 273. 

Delphinium, one of the Ten Courts, 16L 

Delphinium, harbour, ii. 113, 115, 

8éATot yaXxai, 128 n. 

Delus, the Olympieium in, 168 n. Trea- 
sure deposited in the temple of Apollo 
at, 459, 460. The Persians sacrifice 
on the altars of, ii. 

Demades, 491. 

Demeter and Core, temple of, ii. 73 n. 

Demetrias, Athenian tribe, 25; ii. 12, 


Demetrius of Phalerum, his administra- 
tion at Athens, 19. Is expelled by 
D. Poliorcetes, 405. His statues, 
354 


Demetrius Poliorcetes besieges Muny- 
chia, 405, 429. Liberates Athens, 25, 
405. Takes and isons Muscium, 
239, 405, 434. His statue with his 
father Antigonus in a chariot, 118 n, 
Eponymus of a tribe, ii, 12. 

Demi. The maritime of Athens, 376. 
Of the Asty, 440 seq. Of the Plain 
of Athens, ii. 3] seq. Of the southern 
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shore of Attica, 50 seq. Of the 

eastern districts of Attica 67 

Of the north-eastern frontier, 122 seq. 

Westward of the plain of Athens, 

134 seq. On the shore of the Bay 

of Eleusis, 164. Alphabetical Cata- 

logue of the Demi, 177—202, 275. 
Not ascertained or doubtful names of 
demi, 194 seq. 

Demiades gate, or Dipylum, 224, 

Demeter. See Ceres. 

Demochares, statue of, in the Pryta- 
PY actor. 128 n. ad ‘ 
mocracy, its progress at ens, 
: a Emtlematical painting of, 

Demon, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Demophon, king of Athens, 16]. 

Anpos, proper names compounded of, 
ii. 75 n. 

Demosthenes, the orator, statue of, 116 

His mention of the Propylea, 

179, 316 n. Of the Metroum, 244, 
Of the price of corn, 473. His repair 
of the city walls, 607. His ditches 
at Peirmeus, 400 n. 

Demosthenes, Athenian commander, 


597 n. 
Demus, [the le] statue by Leo- 
chares t 366. ple] . 


a Naa of the West of Greece, 67, 

Deucalion, deluge of, 131. Tomb of, 
near the Olympieium, 13). The re- 
puted founder of that temple, 513. 

év def1a, iv dpiorepa, 324, og nL. 

Dexippus, historian and rhetorician, 


5l na. 

Dhafni, of, 196, 197. Monaster 
of, Lid. Temple of Apollo at, 143. 
Torrent in the pass, n. 

Dhaskalié, anchorage, ii. 68. 

aie the ancient Delium, ii, 112, 


Dhimiko, mountain, ii. 
Dhionyso-Vuni, mountain near Kuvara, 


ii, 
Dhrako, (port Peirweus, ) 371, 399, 400, 
402 n. 


Dhrakonéria, salt lake, and ridge, in the 
Marathonia, ii. 94, 95. Cavern in 
Mount D., 96. 

Dervish-aga, village, 202 
rvish-agt, vi * 

Deshayes, M., his visit to Athens, 91, 

Deslau, R er, duke of Athens, ri 

a7 Pelee Demi of, }7, 77, 

Ataxpio., or Araxpeis, 12. 

em Attic aay wen - 

tamécou TELxos, 425, 427, 431 n. 
433, 465. in 


Diana and Apollo destroying the chil- 
dren of Niobe, statues of, 

Diana Agrotera, temple and statue of, 
135, oft. D. Aristobula, temple of, 
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13, 485. Built by Themistocles, 163. 
D. Brauronia, sanctu and statne 
of, 146, 347. D. Delphinia, 132 n 
D. Kepxaia, 117 n. Diana or Hecate, 
ribolus and statue of, 36]. D. 
ucophryene, statue of, 152, 353. 
D. Lysizonus, sanctuary of, 488. D. 
Munychia, temple of, 368, 393. 
The Thracian D. or Bendis, 395, 396, 
D. Tauropolus, temple of, at Hale 
Araphenides, ii. 23, 72. D. Amary- 
sia, her festival at Athmonum, 
D. Brauronia, 72. D. Colwnis, 73 n. 
Temple of, at Salamis, 169, 171, 241. 
d:dfwua, 521, 
Dias, Attic tribe, ii, LL 
Diipolia, festival, 148 n. 
Diitrephes, brazen statue of, 145, 346. 
Basis and inscription, 145 n. 
Dilettanti society, 97, 341 n. 627. 
a gate of the asty, 280, 445, 


Diocles, archonship of, 341 n. 
Diocletian, age of, 47. 
er To the topographer, 36 n., 463 ; 


ii. 

Diodotus, sculptor, ii. 110 n. 

Diomedes with the bow of Philoctetes, 
picture in the Propylwa, 143. 

Diomeia, coma, demus, and suburb, 276, 
440, 442; ii. 186. 

Diomeie, gate of the asty, 276, 442, 445, 


446 ; ii. 

Diomns, son of Collytus, 276, 442. 

Dionysia, festival, n., 173, At Pei- 
reeus, 392. 

Dionysiac theatre, 10, 17, 26, 28, 137 n. 
O47. Statues of tragic and comic 

ts in, 139. Scenic contests in, 

Its capacity, 189, 520. Dio- 

nysiac theatre of Peirweus, 391. Of 
= unychia, a 7 : 

1onysius, son o on, topographer 

Ml the — ii. uP na ' 
ionysius the Areopagite, first bisho 
of Athens, fil. j 

Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 60. 

a we statue * om — 
ipylum, gate of the asty, 196, 
15. in ition, 223, 436; called 
also the ees ory. the Avg 
ramic gate ; the Sacred gate, 
229, and the Demiades, 224 

Dioscuri, (Castor and I 2. Their 
temple called Anaceium, 12, 126 n., 
252, 262. Statues of them, 126. 
Painting of their marriages, by Polyg- 
notus, Statues of their sons, 
Anaxis and Mnasinous, on horse- 
mar 126. Temple of, at Cephale, 


ii. 
— sons of Xenophon, so called, 


Acvowrnpiov, or sanctuary of Jupiter 
Soter, 348 n. 
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Dium, city in Macedonia, 38. 

Domitian, emperor, 23. 

Dorians, worship of Apollo and Diony- 

sus by them, 2. 

Drachma, its weight, 471, 473. 

épaxwy, 370 n. ; ti. 95 n 

dpdmos, 22), 280 n., 443, 485, 493. 
mus, town on Mount Citheron, ii. 


Ducas, John, reigns over Epirus and 
JEtolia, 67. sat Ep 

Aotpetos Taraos, 146 n., 354 n. 

Durius the horse, brazen colossal 
figure in the Acropolis, 146, 347. 

Dykes, ancient, of the Eleusinian Ce- 
phissus, ii. 


Earth, temple of the, 12, 13] n., L6L 
Mother of Anteus, sculpture of, 503. 
Imploring Jupiter for showers, sta- 
tue, 148, 347. Worship of the 
Earth at Athens, 2, 303, 482. See 
Tellus, Ceres, and Eumenides. Al- 
tars of the terrene deities, ii. 57. 

“EBpatév-Kaerpoy, ii. 107 n. 

Ecademus, hero, 601 n. 

Echelide, demus, 567 ; ii. 34, 187. 

Echelus, statue of, ii, 34. 

Echetlwus, Marathonian hero, paintin 
of, in the Pecile, 122. Worship of 
by the Marathonii, ii. 93. 99. 

Edicts against paganism and heathen sa- 
crifices, 55. 

oo promontory and fortress, 377, 

4 


'Egripo, Venetians at, 84. Paled 
’Egripo, (Eretria,) ii. L14. 
Feypt, its influence on Greek art, 454, 


Eicarieis, demus. See Icarieis. 

sixwy, 65 n., 109 n., 354, 

Kilissus, river, 134. See Ilissus. 

oe vads, 332, 462, 556. odds, 
ein 


Eitiai, demus. See Itizi. 

"EXarpia, city in Thesprotia, 635. 
Eleusii, demus, ii, 123, 186, 198. 
Eleusinian mysteries, 3, 23, 24; ii. 156, 


Eleusinian mysteries, the lesser, in 


gre, 

Eleusinian war, 3. 

Eleusinium, of Athens, 119, 296. 

Eleusinii, demus, ii. 186. 

Eleusis, city and demus, 3. Its mystic 
temple, 15, 19, 461, 528 n., ii. 12 
Its position, ii, 154. Existing re- 
mains, 160. As a fortress, 21. Sa- 
cred procession to its mystic temple, 
14. Bay of, 125, 166. Plain of, 
149, 150. Its aqueduct and reser- 
voir, 156. Its other sacred edifices 
and places, 158—161. State of E. 
during the Roman and Byzantine 
empires, 156, 157. Present condi- 


INDEX. 


tion, 157. Brief description of E. 
by Pausanias, 

Eleussa, Attic island, ii. 53, 59. 

Eleuthera, vestiges of, ii. 130. Road 
from Athens to, 147. 

Eleutherius, stoa, 112, 24] to 243. 

Elgin collection, 87, 88, 551, &e. 

Elias, St., church of, ii, 143. 

*EAAas, ii. 90 n. 

Elpinice, sister of Cimon, 122 n. 

‘Elymbo, mount, 

Empedo, or iy ag 169, 293. 


éutroptov, 27 n., 

Endeus, sculptor, 42 n., 152, 353. 

Enneacrunus, 93, 119, 170 to 176, 237, 

Enneapylum Pelasgicum, 309 n., 310 
318, 458. oom 


Fpacria, town and demus, ii. 29, 105, 

oe at Mantineia, painting of, 

émepyatoua, treLepya{ouar, 109 n, 

Ephe tone of he oars 

Ephesus, temple of, 515. 

Ephialtes, reform of the laws by, 598. 

Epicharinus, statue of, in the Acropolis, 
by Critius, 146, 347. Basis and in- 
scription, 146 n, 

Epidauria, tholus of, 115 n. 

Epidaurus, treasury of, pillaged, 41. 
Statues, &c. at, 46. 

Epicephesii, demus, ii. 186. 

Epieicide, demus, ii. 186. 

Epilycum, one of the Ten Courts, 360. 

Epimenides, 359 n., 403. Sitting sta- 
tue of, 119, 160 n. 

Epiphanes and Callinicus, sons of An- 
oo 1V. of Commagene, 166, 


Epirus, state of, 6, 18,78. Governed by 
John Ducas, 67. 

imorarat, 341 

see portrait of, in the Pecile, 


L 
Epochus, brother of GEnoé, ii. 107. 
Eponymi, statues of the, 115, 116, 242. 


ifracinus, river, ti, 10, 22, 24 

<rasinus, river, ii. 10, 

Erchieis, demus, ii. 199. 

Erechtheignn 35, 86. 105, $38 to 345 
echtheium, 3, to 345, 
576 to 592. Rebuilt by Pericles, 15, 
451. Of the Ionic order, 574. Formed 
of two temples, the Pandroseium and 
temple of olias, 265, 340. Its Ca- 
Pome 87 n. Inscriptions, 583 n., 


Erechtheus L or Erichthonius, reign of, 
2, 6, 538, 539. His daughters sacri- 
ficed, 3. Victorious in the Eleusi- 
nian war, 115, Homer’s mention of 
him, 5. His institution of sacrifices 
to Tellus and Ceres, 142n. Sacrifices 
to Erechtheus, 152; ii, LL. 

Erechtheus II. slays Eumolpus, 3, 157, 
267. His brazen statue in the teme- 


~ 
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nus of Minerva Polias, 157. Epony- 
mus of a tribe, 115; ii. 11. His sta- 
tue,i. 115. His death in the action 
with Eumolpus and the Thracians, 
l. 

Ereside, demus, ii. 187. 

Eretria in Eubeea, = 395; ii, 113. 
Ll4. Besieged by the Persians, 204. 

— quarter in Athens, 444; ii, 


Ericweis, demus, ii. 187. 

‘Spla, 447. 

Erichthonius, 2n., 3, 120, 127, 205, 

539. A serpent representing 

him, 149, 150 n. n, 
206 n, See Erechtheus I, 

Eridanus, branch of the Ilissus, 135, 
282. Its source, 283; ii. 8 

Erigone, daughter of Icarius, ii. LO4 
ne death, LO4 n. 

a place on the Sacred Way, ii. 


Erinnyes. See Semna. 
Eriphyle, ii. 117. 


n., 


Eros, n., 488. Altar and statue of, 
601. See Cupid. 
Erymanthian boar, 502. 


Erysichthon, son of Cecrops L 129. 
Sepulchre of, ii. 72. 

Estiweis, demus, ii. 187. 

‘Etosi, metékhi, ii. 76. 

Etruria, civilisation and power of, 452, 
454, Its decline, 453. Etruscan al- 
phabet, 451. Religion, 454. 

Eubeea, colonized by ay 3. ae 
coast opposite to the Oropia, ii. 113. 

ersians invade, O04. — 

Eubulides, sculptor, statues made and 
dedicated by, fo. 

Eubulus, 596. 

Eucleia, temple of, 119, 171 


251. 
Eucleides, archonship of, 110 n., 631; 
ii. TL 
Encles, son of Herodes, 213,215 n. 


Eudanemus, altar of, 489. 

Eumenes, stoa of, 288, Statue of, 485. 
Liberality of this prince, 288 n, 

Eumenides, ii. 32, See Semna., 

‘ Eumenides’ of Aischylus, 357. 

Eumolpus and his Thracians defeated 
by chtheus the Second, 3. Brazen 
image of, in the Acropolis, 157. His 
monument, ii. 139. See also 166. 

Euonymeis, demus, ii, 187, 

Eupatride, 298, 443. 

Euphranor, his picture of the battle of 
Mantineia in the stoa Eleutherius, 
a His statue of Apollo Patrons, 


Eupolis, comedy of, referred to, 304. 
Eupyridx, demus, ii, 43, 187. 
Eurybiades, the Spartan admiral, at Sa- 
lamis, ii. 256 seq. 
Euripides, monument of, 108, 234 n. 
Statue of, in the Dionysiac theatre, 
139. His contest for a prize in the 
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Dionysiac festival at Peirmeus, 391. 
Allusions to his lies, 142 n., 217, 
263 n., 301, 302 n., 357, 501] ; ii, 45, 
65 n., 99 n., 167 

Euripus, ii. 138. 

Eurysaces, monument of, 255n., 441, 
629. 

Enrystheus, king of cenm, ii, 45. 
Slain near Marathon, 9 Place called 
“the head of Eurystheus,” 96, 

Euryte, 539. 

Evagoras, king of Cyprus, L12. Statues 
of, 348 n. 

Evredkastro, ii, ZL. 

éEnynrai, 234 n. 

ostracism, 163 n., 245. 


Fasule, Pelasgic city, 455, 

Fame, altar of, 124. 

Fanari, harbour, 370. 

Fanaroméni, monastery of, in Salamis, 
ii. 170. Ancient remains at and near 
it, 173. 

Fanelli, his account of the Venetian 
siege, 82 n., 88. His plan of Athens, 


98. 

Fasidhero, ii. 7, 123. 

Fates, the, children of Cronus, 133. 
See note. 

Fauvel, M. 276. His plan of Athens, 
437 n. On an inscription of the Ma- 
rathonia, ii. 

Festus, Rufius, proconsul, 355, 

Fig-tree, the sacred, ii. 136. 

Finlay, George, Esq., collection of, and 
— = my 216 n.; ii.7 ge 

n., 50 n., 73 n. a. 
His “ Topography 
acria,” Dey D. 

Fisheries, of Phalerum, 397 nw Of 
Dhrakonéria, or the lake of Marathon, 
ii. 94, 95. Of the tunny at Hala, 


n . 
ry of Oropia and Di- 


55, 273. 
‘ Fisherman,’ Lucian’s, referred to, 267, 


295. 

Five Hundred, council-house of the, or 
Buleuterium, 114, 237, 243. 

Flamininus, Titus Quinctius, his tri- 
umph, . 

Fleva, or Flega, island, ii. 54. 

Flints, black, found on the field of Ma- 
rathon, ii. 100, 101 n. Gun-flints, of 
agate, from Albania, 101 n. 

Fountains. See Cle ‘tec Enneacru- 
nus, A Turkish, 171, 178,294. Of 
JEsculapius, 178. In the cave of Pan, 
178 In the Erechtheium, 582. On 
Mount Hymettus, ii. 9. 

Fortifications of Athens, 5, 8, 15—17, 
413. Rebuilt by Themistocles, 13. 
Of port Peirweus and the maritime 
city, 13, 397. Of the sea-line, 398. 
Of Munychia, 401 seg. Of Pei- 
recus, 13, 411, 417, 603. Of the 
closed harbours, 414. Of Eetioneia, 
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377,394, The Long Walls, 13—17, 
415, &c. Of the Acropolis, 309, 310. 
Turkish, 310. See Asty, Peirwcus, 
Long Walls, &c, 

Fortresses of Attica, ii, 21, 37, 124, 126, 


132, 

Fortune, temple of, at the Stadium, 195, 
Statue of Good Fortune, in the Pry- 
taneium, 128 n. 

rT Hundred, the, 269, 377, 378, 394, 

Fourmont, M., inscriptions copied by, 
ii, $20. 

Frangé Limidéna, creek, ii. 68. 

Franks, take Constantinople, 57, 67. 
se from —* Their mgt 
tests for possession of divers parts o 
Greece, 67. 70. 

Furies. See Semnm. 


Gaidharonisi, island, ii. 62. 
Galen, ii. 
a emperor, defeats the Goths, 


re the great periodical, of Greece, 
Gardens, Kyo.) a quarter and 
seq. On the 


suburb, = 274 
banks of the [lissus, Market- 
dens of Phalerum, 397. Near the 


Sephissus, ii. 140. 
Gargettus, town and demus, ii. 26, 27, 


45, 46, 186, 
Gates of the Asty, 447. See Dipylum, 
&c. Of maritime Athens, 401, 
Gauls, the, 115, 
Geleontes, Attic tribe, ii. LL 
Genetyllides, and Venus, temple of, ii. 


Genoese, 70, 80, 102. 
évos, 14d n., 153 n., 489, 491; ii. 274. 
eorge, St., of Cappadocia, 62. 

George, St., mountain of, 202, 208, 
Island of, anciently Belbina, ii. 62. 
oo bridge of the Cephissus near 

thens, ii. 141, 142 n. 

Gephyrismi, ii. 142. 

Germanicus, 23. 

Gheraki, an inscription found at, ii. 46. 

Ghyft6-kastro, ii. 130. See CEnoé of 
Hippothoéntis. 

Giambetti, architect, his drawings of 
Athens and Sparta, 88. 

Gigantomachia, on the wall Notium, 
151, 348. On the frieze of the The- 
seium, 505, Allusion to, 570, 

Glyptic and toreutic works of the Greeks, 


ob, 59, 
Goat, the vine-destroying, sacrificed, ii. 


Gods of the Earth, 161, 304, 482 
seq. 
Goda sanctuary of all the, L3L. 
a altar of the Twelve, 162, 245, 
LL. 
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$ Gorgias’ of Plato, 423. 

Gorgippus, statue of, 491. 

Gorgon, head of the, in the wall No- 
tium, 140, 144. On the breast of the 
Minerva of the Parthenon, 

Goths capture Philippopolis, 50. An- 
chor in the Peirweus,31. Are driven 
thence by Dexippus, 51. Are de- 
feated in Masia by Clandius Gothi- 
cus, 52. Overrun Thessaly, 52, Un- 
der Alaric, march to Athens, 52, 53. 
Did not plunder it, 54. 

Graces, three statues by Socrates, 144, 
345. Sanctuary of the People and, 
488, Statues of, in the Academy, 601. 

yoauuateds, 34] n. 

Grammatiké6, village, ii. 122. 

Granicus, battle of the, 38 n. 

ypapw, LOO n. 

Groves, sacred, or don, LOL 

Gryllus, son of Xenophon, painting of, 
by Euphranor. 113. Statue of, 329, 

Gunpowder, effects of this invention in 
the Acropolis, 76, 83 n., 87, 319, 626. 

Gymnasia. See Cynosarges, Lyceium, 
Hadrian, Ptolemy. 


Habron, son of Lycurgus, repair of the 
Athenian walls during his treasurer- 
ship, i, 606—617. 

Hadrian, emperor, initiated in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, 24. Archon 
eponymus, 24. Eponymus of a tribe, 

His library and gymnasium, 26. 
His edict for duties on <r. 214. a 
named Olympius, 25, 26, 129, 168, 20 
202 n., 514. His colossal statue in 
the temple of Jupiter, 202. Other 
statues of him in the peribolus of the 
temple, 129, 130, 168. Other statues 
of him, 112, 116. Athenian edifices 
erected by him, 131, 20L Catalogue 
of his works in his Pantheon at 
Athens, 260. Gymnasium of, 15] 
122 n., 261 Stoa of, 258—961. 
Aqueduct of, 99, 202, 277. Its in- 
scription, 203. Embankments raised 
by This in the plain of Eleusis, ii, 


Hadrianis, Athenian tribe, 116; ii, 12. 

Hadrianopolis, q arter of Athens, 91, 
168, 201, 272. Gate, or arch of, 
168, 163, 199, 27 Aqueduct of, 
163, 202, 272. State of, in the fif- 
teenth century, 200,478. In the six- 
teenth century, 892. In the seven- 
teenth century, 91, 93, 176, 202. 

Hale Phalerice, suburb of Phalerum, 
390. H. ASxonides, demus, 390. ii. 
23.53.55. 184. Lagoonof, 55. Ca 
of, 56. H. Araphenides, demus, 33, 
55,184. 

Halimusii, demus, 365; ii. 53, 184, 273. 

Halipedum, plain, 389, 90. 

Halirrhothius, son of Neptune, 14], 160, 
539. ¢ 
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Hamaxitus, or way on the out- 
side of the Northern Long Wall, 384. 
Hamaxitus in the plain of Marathon, ii. 


Harma, in Mount Parnes, ii. 99 n. For- 
tress of, 127. Pythian lightnings above, 
99 n., 127, 

Harmodius. See Aristogeiton. 

Harpalus, his monument to Pythionice, 
ii, 137; see note. 

Hebe, daughter of Jupiter, 144. Stands 
beside Juno in sculpture, 549. 

Hecale, demus, ii, 122 Theseus 
entertained by Hecale at this place, 
122. Hecalesia, festival, 123. 

Hecate Triglathena, statue, 492. H. 
Epipyrgidia, statue, 530, 

Hecatompedum, See Parthenon. 

Helene, daughter of Tyndarus, 129 n., 
601 n., 632; ii. 19. Represented in 
the temple at Rhamnus, LOG 

Heliwa, one of the Ten Courts, 161, 243, 
The greatest Athenian tribunal of ju- 
dicature, 360, 

Helicon, mount, grove of the Muses on, 
29. 46, 101 n. 

Helicon, high ground near Agra, 282. 
Altar of Neptune Heliconius, 282. 
Heliodorus, the topographer, 36 n. His 

work on the Acropolis, 462, 

Heliodorus of Hale, picture in the tem- 

of Minerva of, and tomb of, on the 
cred Way, ii, 135, 

Heliotropium, or polos, 219. 

Hellanicus, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

sa aon Kg or gered Vulcan and 

inerva, 12, 120, 153, 252—256, 
441, 600. 

Hephestiad#, demus, ii. 42, 46 n., 187. 

Hephestias, Attic tribe, ii. Ll, 43 n 

Heptachaleum, 230, 490. 

Heracles. See Hercules. 

‘HpaxAjs ynyevns, LOT. 

Heracleia, Theseia converted into, 501. 

Heracleium of the Tetracomi, ii. 33, 34 
236. Of Hephestia, ii, 42. Of Ma- 
rathon, ii. 99. 

Heracleidw, their residence in the Ma- 
rathonia, ii, 95, 98. 

Hercules, worship of, 6, 122,441. Al- 
tars of, 489, His assistance to The- 
seus in Epirus, 6. His reception at 
Athens, 442, 501. Labours of, sculp- 
tured on the Theseium, 167, 502, 509, 
510. Actions of, sculptured on the 
Parthenon, 543. 

Hercules strangling the eT statue, 
147, HL, statues of, 116, 157. Pie- 
ture of, 122. EL Alexicacus, temple 
of, 163, 485. H. Menytes, temple of, 
488. Hercules and Hebe, altars of, 
134. ‘Hercules Furens’ of Euripi- 
des, 501, 502, Worship of, at Mara- 
thon, 92. 

Heriww, gate of the Asty, 445, 447. 

Herma, street of the, 253—256. Three- 
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headed, 254n. Of the gymnasium 
Ptolemeum, 124. The Hipparcheian 


He 254; ii. 71. 
Hermes, worshi not 482. Altars of, at 
the doors of the Athenians, 489. 
Hermes Agorwus, brazen statue of, 121, 
257. H. with four heads, by Telesar- 
chides, 256. H. Psythiristes, 142 n., 
oe Wooden, dedicated by Ceerops, 


pe nt én’ etdre a or ‘at the 


Hereitee d oe of Helena, ii. 107, 
Hermolychus, statue of, 

Hermeii, demus, ii. 142. 187, 

Hermus, river, 

Herodes, Tib. Cl. mo. _ ny 


buildings at Athens, 26 
193, His times, i) a Se cas of, er aor 
Sepulchre of, 195. His villa, and so- 
ciety at 4 isia, ii. 40, 41. His in- 
i 


closure at his demus Marathon still 

extant, 80, His death and in- 

terment, , 83, His bust, 88. 
“Hen. See Juno, 


Herodotus, monument of, in Cele, 
442 n. 

Heroa, or heroic monuments, 234, 489. 

Heroum of Chalcodon at the Peiraic 
gate, 108, 234. 

Herse, daughter of at 127, 155, 
panne Fn , 

Hesiod, his Theogonia, 29 n., Ne 

Hesychus, heroum of, 358, 4 

Hiero, his victory over the a teke 
fleet, 45 


3. 
Higgs ae grt of the Asty, 225, 227, 


Hiseersies ob Herma, 254. His 
eath, 117, 
Hipparchus, office and duties of, 299. 
Hippias at Marathon, ii. 204, 
Hippocrates, palestra of, 486, 
Hippodamus of Miletus, architect of 
eirweus, 13, 14, 381, 383. His po- 
litical writings, I. 
Hippodromie of the Panathenma, 551 n. 
Hippolyta, the Amazon, 446 n.. 503. 
Hippolyteium, or temple of Venus ~ 
polyteia, n., 201, 
Hip lye ae nd Phedr, 142 n., 
is death, 
Hippolytus, oe aa of, 141, 301, 
Hippomenes, archon, 491, 
ger ngs) rat mus of an Athenian 
ee HS: ne His statue, i. 1 Lb. 
ippot odntis, enian tribe, ii. 
85°99 n., 139, = 


meter hy demus, ii. 188. 
Homer, on the history of Erechtheus 


and of Theseus, 5. His poems col- 
lected by Peisistratus, 9 9. His Hymn 
to Minerva cited, 537 

Honey of Mount H ettus, ii, 48. 


Honorius, emperor, his edicts against the 
heathen religion ee temples, 55, 56. 
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Hoplite, pay of the Athenian, 466, 467. 
ulptured on the frieze of the temple 
of Victory, 531. 

Hoplitw, Attic tribe, ii. LL 

Horcomosium, 489, 

Hore, two, 155 n., 584. Temple of the 
Ho ore, 488. 

Horologium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, 
26 When built, 190. A water- 
clock, a Sun-dials on Leg ight 
aces, n anemosco} 

Horsemanshi ip, Athenian, 207 n., 399, 

ere sacrifices, practice of, in Greece, 

Hydriaphore, 342 n, 

Hydrussa, Attic island, i ii. 53, 56. 

Hygieia, statue of, in the Propylea, 145, 

Byactan Ment et 210, 283 ; ii, 2. 
ymettus, Mount, ii. 
Demi of, 47, 75. “Marble of, 47, 48 n 
Silver mines of, 48. Honey of, 


48. 
a ret the lesser, called Anhydrus, 
Hypethral tem ca es, ar ee 
Hypata, now 
Hyperbius, one o the ig 159 n. 
_ reanus, priest and ethnarch of the 
ews, 


Hyrie, ME Homer, ii, 129, 
Hysi, anciently an Attic demus, ii. 


Hyttenia, district of, ii. 98. 


Tacchus, statue of, 109, 625; ii. 137. 
lanfila, torrent, ii. 11, 
_—, a bounds Eleusis and Megara, 


Taso, daughter of Amphiaraus, ii. 117. 
Icarieis, or Kicarieis, demus, ii. 3 n., $5 na. 


—— 
Icarius, mythus of, ii, 103, 104. 
Icarius, ocak near Marathon, ii. 
3 n., 103, 104, 
Iconoclasts, 64—66. 
Ictinus, architect of the Parthenon, 27. 
His treatise on the Parthenon, 37 n. 
re island, ke 
Idolatry, edicts against, 55, 56, 
cell leas 261 n., 265 n., 266, 279 n. 
Terotzakalo, village, ii, 103 n. 
Titec 134, 164, 175, 240, 249, 
llissus, river, 
Anoccasiona torrent, 176,484. Bridge 
He it near the stadium, 93, 195. 
hs of, 484. Gardens watered 
byt Canal from it, 175, Its vale, 
Sanctnaries of Pan and the 
Nymphs near it, 483. Sources of, 
near Agryle, 282. Its two branches, 
282. Statue of, in the Parthenon, 
540. Further description of this river, 


ii. B 
Nlithyia, 537. 
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Ilium, Mpg of the capture of, in the 
Pecile, 122. 

Illyria, prefecture of, 59, 

Immaradus, son of Eumolpus, 116, 157, 

' 628. Sepulchre of, 297. 

Indi, place near Marathon, ii. 81, 85, 89. 

Inscriptions at Athens:—At the en- 
trance of the New Agora, 212. 
On the Gate of Hadrianopolis at 
Athens, 168, 199, 200. On the 
Aqueduct of Hadrian, 203. On the 
statue of Epicharinus, 146 n. On 
gate of Marcellinus, 305, 306. On 
a monument found in the Stadium, 
483. Ghoragic, 185, 18fn. On the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates, 
285, On the pedestal of a statue 
of Julia Augusta, n. On the mo- 
nument of Philopappus, 494, Found 
: the Pn mad eaibe the | 
ection of Mr. Finlay, m&e. Re- 
lating to the Erechtheiom, 341, 583 n., 
586—592. Relating to the Long 
Walls, 418 n., 424 n., 60—617. On 
the altar of the Twelve Gods, 435 n. 
Qn dedications to Romans in the 
Acropolis, 355 n. Recently disco- 
vered in the Peirmeus, 374 no. On 
Tyrrhenian vases, 452. Various, 630, 

; Wi. 31, 41 n., 46 n., 5On, 57, 74, 

80, B1, 82 110, 120, 146, 149, ‘188 
Addiction of the Athenians to lapi- 
dary, 15. Their refinements in, 180. 
Giving the names and places of demi, 
29 n., 46 n.. 73,74, 76n., 148 n. 

a pe of Inachus, statue of, 151, 


Ioannina, city, 70. Charles Tocco, duke 
of, 72, Ruins ofa hierum near, 101 n 

Iolaus, altar of, in Cynosarges, 134. 
Sculpture of, in the Theseium, 502. 
Tradition respecting, ii. 

Jon, son of Creusa, 3. His sepulchre at 

; Potamus, ad tk . a 

onia, descri by Pausanias, i 

30, 3L. 


Tonians, institutions of the, 4, 173. 

Ionic letters, introduction of the four, i. 
6; i. 178m 

Tonidx, demus, ii. 188. 

a statue of, in the Parthenon, 


Iphigeneia, sacrifice of, 4 n. 

Iphistiade, demus, ii. 46 n., 188. 

Iri, near Nauplia, 85. 

Isidorus, Platonic philosopher at Athens, 


62 n. 

Ismenias of Chalcis, his paintings of a 
ar son of Lycophron and his fa- 
mily, 

Isocrates, statue of, in the Olympicium, 
13. Statue of, with three others of 
“re same family, in the Propylaa, 


Yornpt, 109 ». 
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Isthmian Games, 49. 
Isthmus of Corinth, 200, Road from 
Athens to the, ii. 149, 154, 
leropixds, 476. 
Istrus, Athenian historian, 37 n; ii. 
; see note, 
Italian words in modern Greek, 70. 
Italy visited by Pausanias, 30. Pelasgic 
fortresses of, 451, 455. Ancient al- 
phabets of, 451. Mythology of, 452. 
Ttesi, or Eitisi, _— or 9 . is 
Itonia, gate of the Asty, 445, 
to Phalerum, 446, 447. 


Jason, his expedition to Colchis, 126. 

Jason and the Argonauts, picture by 
Micon of, 126. 

Jesuits at Athens, 91. 

Joppa, in Judea, 29. 

J a statue of, in the Gymnasium of 
Ptolemy, 124. Family of, 124 n. 

Judma visited by Pausanias, 29. 

J rae monument in honour of, 


J i emperor, educated at Athens, 


Juno, temple of, on the road to Phale- 
rum, Golden throne of, made 
by Vulcan, 138 n. Her temple in the 
Stoa of Hadrian, 26L 

Jupiter, early worship of, at Athens, 2. 
Altars of, 489. Sculpture of, on the 
ee 508. In the Parthenon, 


Jupiter Agoreus, 489. J. Ammon, tem- 
ple of, in Libya, 29. J. Astrapens, 
sanctuary of, 273; ii. 127, J. Basileus, 
i. lllo J. Bulens, statue of, U4. J. 
Capitolinus, temple of, at Rome, 40. 
J. Eleatherine. statue of, 112. J. Her- 
ceius, altar of, in the Pandroscium, 
579. J. Hypatus, altar of, before the 
Erechtheium, 152, 578. J. of Olym- 
pia, statue of, by Phidias, taken to 
Constantinople, 56, J. Olympius, co- 
lossal statue of, at Athens, 129, Ju- 
piter, brazen statue of, in the Olym- 

ieium, 130. J. Panhellenius, L3L 
emple of, 261 J. Poelieus, 222 n. 
Sanctuary and statue of, 148, 347. 
His festival called Diipolia, 148 n. 
J. Phratrius, 489. J. Soter or Eleu- 
therius, stoa of, 112, 367 n. Temple 
and statue of, in the Acropolis, 347, 
Temple of, at Peirmeus, 367 n., 382. 
J. Morius, or Catebates, 601. J. the 
ty hea dedications to, in the Pnyx, 
213 n., 519. Statue of J., by Leo- 
chares, 148, 368. Recumbent image 
of, 56. Altar of J. Ctesius, 367 m 
Said to have been the father of He- 
lena, ii. 106. J. Meilichins, altar of, 
136. ‘Titans of the temple of J. at 
Agrigentum, 162. 
Justice, Athenian courts of, 160, 161 
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243, 246, 356, 360, 375. The ten 
courts, 359. 

Justinian orders a repair of the walls of 
Athens, 55, His edict against the 
philosophers of Greece, 62. Converts 
temples into churches, 62,63. Intro- 
duces silk into Greece, 43. Builds 
the church of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, 62,481. Bad taste of the edi- 
fices of, 63. 


Kalamo, village, ii. 7, 120. 

Kallirhéi Hamlet, 93.176. River, 176. 

Kalo-livadhi, monastery near mount 
oo ii. Z. Inscription found at, 


nL 

Kalyvia, ii. L4L 

Kapandriti, village, ii. 122. 

Kara, village, ii. 

Karyés monastery, ii. 47. 

K re Aghia, torrent of the valley of, 
ii. 

KavaAsilas, Simeon, 89, 200. 

ketwat, 109 

Keratéa, village, ii. 6], 73. Its moun- 
tain, GL. 

Keratzini, harbour, 400; ii, 33. n., 273. 

Kyros, 375 a. 

Khaidari, village, ii. 143. 

Khalkomatadhes, village, ii. 42. 

Khalkaki, village, ii. 12 

Khamaretos, Leon, 68. 

Khassia, village, ii. 38, 124, 148, L5L 
Passes of Mount Parnes near it, 125. 

Kinnard, Mr. William, architect, 307 n., 
327 n., 331 n. 

Kivisia, village, ii, 7 Monuments 
found there, 

kAstorol Aimives, 371 n., 414. 

Kokhla, village, ii. 75. 

Kolénnes, cape, ii. See Sunium. 

Kodwvds picbios, or dtyopaios, 219 n., 


x@puat, 440, 634; ii. 16. 

Konigsmarck, a Swede, 81. Military 
commander under Morosini, 12. 

Kwpos Acar, 389 n. 

Kopat, at, 343, 577. 

Koraki, or Stavrokoraki, Mount, ii. 79 
97. Passes of, 96. Sources at the 
foot of, 94. 

Korépi, village, ii. 43. 

Kotroni, Mount, site of Aphidna, ii. 21, 
A hill in the Marathonia, 79, 84. 

Kovpotpddos, 142, 203 n. 

Kraus, Martin or Crusius, 89, 

kprun, 393, 394, 526, 

Kpntris, 

xplos doedXyoxepws, 347 n., 354 n, 

Kruse, Professor, his testimony as to the 
Society of Dilettanti, 627. 

Kixcdou, n., 487. 

xoxXos, 217, 391, 428, 438 n. Kxi«dos 


*Aoteos, 433. 
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Kuliri, village, gives name to the island 
of Salamis, ii. 170. Church of, 171. 

Kindura, village in the Oneia, ii. LoL 

KUpBes, 128 a 

Kursala, or Kursaladhes, village, ii. 75. 

Kuvara, village, ii. 274. 

Kyradhes islands, ii. 164. 


Lacedwmon. See Sparta. 

Lacedemonians attack the Acropolis, 
310. In possession of Athens, 16, 
391, 466. Destroy the Long Walls, 
and Peiraic wall, and burn the Athe- 
nian triremes, 390, 391, 421. Their 
brazen shields in the Pecile, 123. 
Their invasions of Attica, ii. 5, 150. 
Fortify Deceleia, 18. 

Lachares, 41 n., 405, 596, 

Lacide, Lacienses, Lacciade, demus, ii. 
31, 32, 136, 141, 189. 

Lacius, heroum of, ii. 136, 

Laconia in the 13th century, 68. 

Lacydes, the sophist, 602, 

Lagoons, ii. 52, 55, 

Lagussa, island, ii, 59. 

La  peaaaaia spurious travels of, 94, 


Lamiac war, 367 n., 428, 597 n. 

Lamp of Minerva Polias, 139, L54. 

Lamp before the statue of Vesta in the 
Prytaneium, 128 n. 

Lampadephoria, 600. 

Lamptreis, two demi, 281, ii. 60, 189. 

Lantern of Demosthenes, 284. 

Lapithe and Centaurs, painting and 
sculptures of, 125, 158, Bn. 

La Roche, Otho de, duke of Athens, 69, 


Latin dynasty at Constantinople, 67. 

Laurium Mount, silver mines of, 471, 
ii. 3, 65, 274. 

Aavewtixn mpocodos, 66 n, 

Laws of Theseus, 5. Of Solon, & 
Upper and lower laws, 8 n., 127 n. 
Of Calades, 116. Respecting murder 
and homicide, 160 to BD, 

Leccum, demus, ii. 179, 190, 

pone fang PT 66. 

rana or Alegrana metékhi, ii. 

ph Aer chaeig fortress, ii. 39, 1 

Lemnus, island, 159, 

Leneum, or temple of Bacchus in Lim- 
nis, 137, 284, 287, 628. Its Propy- 
leum, 

Leo the Isaurian, emperor, 64, 65. 

Leochares, sculptor, his works, 113, 128 
n., 148, 368. 

Leocorium, monument in the Ceramei- 
cus, 

Leos, eponymus of atribe, 115; ii. LL. 
His statue, 

Leos of Agnus, ii. 26, 44, 74. 

Leosthenes, victories of, 367 n. Picture 
of L. and his children by Arcesilaus 
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in the Peireeus, 367. Slain in the 
siege of Lamia, 367, 368 n., 597. 

Lepsina, village, ii. 150. 

Le Roy, M., architect, his work on 
Athens, 96 n. 

Atoyat, 486, 487, — 

AnBns Bwpos, 340 n. 

Letters a te Greece, 450 
seq. Into Italy, 451 seq. 

pr daughters of, 198. 

Leuconoeis, demus, ii. 190, 

Leucopyra, demus, ii. 179, L90. 

Leuctra, battle of, 596. 

Literature, Greek, during the dark ages, 
64. Its revival in the twelfth cen- 
tury, 77. See also, ii. 178 n., 180, 

Library of Peisistratus, 9, SI a. Of 
Apellicon, 41. Of the Pantheon, 
131, 132 n., 260, 

Libya, visited by Pausanias, 29. My- 
thology of, 120, The dynasty of Juba 
in, 124, 

Libys, brother of Lysander, 387, 390. 

Limne of Athens, 275, 288, 445; ii. 200. 

Limone, daughter of Hippomenes, 491. 

Aipou aediov, 486, 

Lindus, statue of Minerva at, 56. 

Lioness by Iphicrates, 144, 145 n., 345. 

Lions of marble found in Attica, 371; 
ii. 55. Those removed to Venice, i. 371, 

Lidésia, village, in the Aphidnia, ii. 123, 

Aifos, 4, n., 517. dpyoi Aifor, 


ii, 147 
Livadhi, marsh and harbour, ii. 72. 
Locrus of Paros, his statue of Minerva, 


Lollianus, L. Egnatius Victor, sophist 
and rhetorician, 355 n. 

Long Rocks, near the grotto of Apollo 
and Pan, 263, 265. 

Long Wails, 15, 231, 365, 399, 411,415 
seq. Their direction, 418. Inscri 
tion relating to their repair, 6 
seq. Third Long Wall, 422—426. 
Destruction and rebuilding of the 
Long Walls, 16, 17, 365, 421. To 
what extent ruined by Lysander, 390, 

Louis XIV., his missions of artists and 
antiquaries to the Levant, 96. 

Love, temple of, at Thespiz, 137 n. 
Altar of, at Athens, 599. Statue of, 
600. Pictures of, 133 n. 

Lucian, illustrated, 181, 227, 254, 267, 
295, 628 ; ii, 84. 

Lucina, temple of, 129, 272, 273, 
Draped wooden images of, 

Lucullus transported statues to Rome, 
39 n., 40, 46 nm 

AvKos, AuKy, 209 n. 

Lusieis, demus, ii. 190. 

Lustration, ii. 117, 136. 

Lycabettus, Mount, 204 seq. 437. 
Streams from, 197. Dry and barren, 
209; but partly surrounded with 
olives, 210. Attic mythus respecting 
it, 205; ii. 27. 
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Lyceium, gymnasium, 15, 17, 233, 274, 
Sacred to Apollo Lycius, 134. Ar- 
he of the Polemarch kept in the, 
491. 

Lycius, son of Myron, his statue called 
ae Aspergillifer in the Acropolis, 146, 

46, 

Lycomida, a yévos, 144 n. 

Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, 10 n., 17. 
Completes the Dionysiac theatre, 10 
599. Restores the comic drama, 10 
no. KErects statues to the tragic poets 
in the theatre, 139 n. Constructs the 
stadium, 192. Improves the Lyceium, 
17, 134 n., 278, 599 n. 629. Decree 
and inscription in his honour, 134 n. 
Arsenal of, a modern name for the 
Propylea, 76 n, Picture of him and his 
family by Ismenias in the Acropolis, 
153 n. Statue in brass of, 116, 216 
222. Statues in the Agora of him 
and his three sons, by the sons of 
Praxiteles, 153 n. Monument of, 598. 
Wooden images of him and his family 
in the Erectheium, 586. Allusions to 
him, 606, 

Lycus, son of Pandion, 134; ii. 25. 

Lydia, emigrations from, 454, 475. 

Lysander, his actions before Peirweus, 

. 387, a See Lacedemonians. : 
ysicrates, Choragic monument of, 187, 
273, 285 n., 20, 

Lysimacha, statue of, in the Acropolis, 
156, 


Lysimachus, statue of, in the Odeium, 
118, 240. 

Lysippus, 46. His brazen Cupid at 
Thespiw, 42. His brazen statue of 
Socrates, 108 n, His satyrs, 625. 

Lyson, sculptor, 144. 


Macaria, fountain, ii. 93, 95, 

Macartatus and Melanopus, pillar and 
sculpture of, 595. 

Macedonia, increasing power of, 18, 24. 
Visited by Pausanias, 30. Gold coins 
of, 38. Kings of, 239, 240. Their 
statues at Athens, LI8, Coins of, 472. 
Chief modern towns of, 78. 

Macedonians, effect of their conquests in 
Egypt and Asia, 18. Garrison the 
fortresses of Athens, 19, 403 seq. 
428, 596. Retire from them, 406, 
428. See Alexander, Philip, Leos- 
thenes, &c. 

Macra Stoa, 255, 368, 382. 

Macris, or island of Helena, ii. 66. 

Magiila, ii. 150. 

paxpa wéerpat, 263, 265, 

paxpov veixos, 414 n,, 419, rd Noriov, 
425, 428, rd Padnpixov, TO Pary- 
poves, 421, 423, 7d és Jletpara, 422. 

Magnesia ad oe 29. Magnesia ad 
Meandrum, L452. Worship of Diana 
Leucophryene at, 152. Tomb of 
Themistocles at, 379 n. 
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Mahomet IL., his conquests in Greece, 


74, 

Malakasa, village, ii. 123, 124. 

pavéoa THs aeons ruins in the Mara- 
thonia, ii. 80. 

Mantineia, picture of the battle of, in 
the Pecile, 

Marathon, worship of the hero, ii. 92. 
His altar, 99. 

Marathon, battle of, 10,21. Painting of 
it in the Pecile, 14,122,628. Scul 
ture of it on the wall Notium, 
Heracleium of, 277. Town, ii. 77. 
Demus, 77,190. Description by Pau- 
sanias, 2 Its plains, 7, 84, 102. 
River, 10, 79, 84, 85, 94, 124. év rw 
Mapaban—78-n. 95. Lakes or 
marshes, 88, 94. “Tts fountain Maca- 
See rea a 
thonia, 13, 17, a. 90, 
98, Passes of, 79, 103, 107, Battle 
of the Argives and Kurystheus in the 
M. 95. Of the Athenians and Per- 
sians, 97, 203 seq. Monumentsof the 
M. 97, 99, 103. 

Marathéna, modern village, ii. 79, 89. 

Marathonian bull, ii, 123. 

Marathonian forest, ii. 103, 104, 

Marathonii, worship Echetlwus, and Her- 
cules, ii. 93, 

Marble of Mount Pentelicum. Of Hy- 
mettus near Karyés, or Kapuais, and 
ancient quarries, ii. 47, tL 
Sunium and its vicinity, 64 

Marcellinus, Flavius Septimius, Roman 
ig 805. Gate of, 305 seq., 


Marcellus conquers Syracuse, 38, 
Marcellus, M. Claudius, his monument 
in the Academy, 427. 
Marcus Aurelius, initiated in the mys- 
teries at Eleusis, 24. Bust of, ii. 
Mardonius, scymetar of, in the Erech- 
theium, 154n. Retreat of, 433; ii. 
18, 123, 
Marinus, later Platonist, 62 n. His life 
of Proclus, 62 n., hL 
Maritime Athens, its demi, 376. Forti- 
ic rer 397—400. Gates, er 
arképulo of Meso ii. 74,75. Of 
Oropia, 112, 120. os 
Mars, slays Halirrhotius, 141, 539. Ac- 
cused by Neptune before the twelve 
— 539. Tried in the Areiopagus, 
Temple of, 12, 116, 242. Statue 
of, by Alcamenes, 116. Hill of, 241, 
356. Temple of, at the promontory 
Sciradium, in Salamis, ii. M2. 
Marsyas, statue in the Acropolis of 
Minerva punishing, 147, 
Marisi, village, ii. 4 
Masistius, breast-plate of, L54. 
wm OS, 110, 198, Lid: Liz.” Pelaog, 
elasgic, L 
451, 455, 456. Cyclopian, 456." 
Mavro-Dhilissi, ii. 119, 
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ec branch of Mount Brilessus, 

ii. 79. 

oo the ancient Anhydrus, ii. 

Medes, their x pascebs at Marathon, ii. 
99. See 


; ersians, 
Medusa, slain by Perseus, statue by My- 
ron in the Acropolis, 146. Head of, 
ie cero 
opolis, temple of Ceres at, ii. 
169. polis, Pp 


Megara, city, ii, 167, Port of, 174, 

Megarenses, ii. 134, 150, 168, 172. 

Megaric strait, ii. 173, 17 

Melene, demus, ii. 132, 

Melanippus, son of Theseus, monument 
of, 4 [ 444, 

Melanopus. See Macartatus. 

Melanthus, his combat with Xanthus, 
ii. 132. 

Melesandrus, tomb of, 595. 

aa family of, rule in Messenia, 


Melite, a wife of Hercules, 441, 444. 
Melite, coma and demus, 163, 440, 441, 
444, 485; ii. L90. 


Medrtréwy olxos, 416, 486. 
oT aig gate of the Asty, 147, 441— 
Memmius Regulus, 44 n. 


Menander, tomb of, 108, 234n. His 
statue in the Dionysiae theatre, 139. 
Fragment of, ii. 1 

Menelaus, sculpture of, at Rhamnus, ii. 


Menestheus, 146, 366. 
Menidhi, village, ii. 8, 38. 
— St., church and pass of, ii. 


Mercury, gymnasium of, 110. Bronze, 
of the Payne-Knight collection, 49 n, 
Statues of, see Herma. 

Mercury Amyetus, statue of, 354, Pro- 
pyleus, 345, See Hermes. 

Méronda, village and mountain, ii. 73. 

Mesogwa, Attic tribe, ii. 11; a divi- 
sion of 7 ii. 2, 28, 73. Demi of, 
—= = 

Mecovyecor, or Mecoyareis, 12. 

Metageitnia, festival, 442 n. 

Metellus, Quintus Cecilius, 38, 40. 

Meticheium, one of the Ten Courts, 360, 
490. 

Meteeci of Athens, 37 n., 342 n., 484, 
489 


Meton, astronomer, 209. His cycle of 
nineteen years, His chronome- 
ter on the Colonus Agoreus, 219, 220. 
His house near the Pecile, en- 
tioned by Aristophanes, 219 n. 

Metronomi, 246. 

Metropitzi, He ii. 71. 

Metroum, 114, 237, 242, 244. 

Meursius, 625. His catalogue of the 
Demi, 11. 177. 

Micon, painter and sculptor, his mural 
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paintings in the public edifices of 
Athens, 14, 46, His picture of the 
Athenians and Amazons in the Pe- 
cile, 121, 122 n Of the Centaurs 
and Lapithe in the Theseium, 125. 
Of Jason and the Argonauts in the 
Anaceium, 126. His sculptures in the 
Theseium, 503 seq. 

Milési, village, fi. 122. 

Miltiades, portrait of, in the Pecile, 
122, 132 n. 628, Statue of, in the Pry- 
taneium, 128. Dedicates a statue of 
Pan, 170. Palace of, a modern name, 
479. Conduct of, at Marathon, ii. 
205 seq. His monument at M. 92, 


Minerva, early worship of, in Attica, 2, 
3. Her birth, 147, 148, 336, 536. Her 
blue eyes, 120. Her contention with 
Neptune, 153, 336, 583. Produces 
the olive, 155, 338, 344, 538. Actions 
of, sculptured on the eastern front 
of the Parthenon, 542. Vision of, 
. Alaric from attacking Athens, 


Minerva Alea, temple of, at Tegea, 42. 
M. Archegetis, dedication to, 212, 
213, M. Agora, 213. . Areia, 
altar of, 160, M. Bulwa, sanctuary 
of, Li4 n. Mz. producing the olive 
tree, statue, 347, 538. M. Giyanto- 
phontis, metopes, 543. M. Hygieia, 
statue of, 145, 345. 631. M. Itonia, 
temples of, Ol n. M. Lemnia, statue 
of, 159. M. of Lindus, 56. M. Victoria, 
530. M. Pwonia, statue of, ]10. M. 
statueof, at Alalcomenm, 39n, Ancient 
statue of, by Endeus, 353. M. and 
Jupiter, sacred inclosure of, in Pei- 
reeus, 367. M. Polias, temple of, 154 
338, 340, 344, 352,628. Rebuilt bya 
vote of the people, 575, 578, 586. 
cred olive-tree of, 155, 338, 344, 574, 
601. Wooden statue of, 153,340. M. 
Sciras, temple of, at Phalerum, 368, 
397. M. Ilap@évos, temple of, or Par- 
thenon, 4] n., 149 ie 158 n., 459. 
M. Promachus, colossal statue of, 54 
158, 265, 349, 350, 631. M. punishing 
Marsyas, statue of, 147, 347. M. sta- 
tne of, in the temple of Vulcan, 120. 
Peplus of, 156, 298, 564, 635. Paint- 
ing of, in the Pecile, 122, 570. Her 
double character, 554. Sanctua: of, 
in the Academy, 601. M. Hellotis, 
temple of, ii. 88, 102. Altars of M. 
Hippia, 32, 35. Of M. Pwonia, 117. 
Temples of M. Pallenis, 44,45 Of 
M. Sunias, 63. Of M. Sciras, at 
Phalerum, 135, and in Salamis, 172. 
Of M. Propylea, at Eleusis, L6L. 

Minos, king of Crete, 4, 366 n. Paint- 
ing of, in the Theseium, 

Minos, king of Megara, 134. 

Minotaur, contest of Theseus with the, 
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statues in the Acropolis, 147, Scul 
ture in the Pathente: 543. . 

Mint of Athens, 490. 

Misosporétissa, church in the Maratho- 
nia, ii. LO3. 

Mistra, modern town of Laconia, 77, 


Mithradates, 601. In alliance with the 
oo against the Romans, 20, 

pvaua, 109 n. 

Mnemosyne, statue of, 110. 

Mnesicles, architect of the Propylea, 27, 


Mnesimache and her son, statues of, ii. 


Mnesitheus, physician, tomb of, ii. 136, 

Modesty, altar of, 124. 

potpas, ii, 30 n 

Molossus, tomb of, ii. 135, see note. 

Molpadia the Amazon, tomb of, 107, 

n., 446 na. 

Monastery, at the bridge of the Stadium, 
destroyed, 93. Of the Holy Trinity 
on Mount Parnes, ii. 39, j25. Of 
Fanaroméni in Salamis, 173. 

Monetary system of the Athenians, 
471 seq. 

Monuments of the outer Cerameicu 
593. Of the Sacred Way, ii. 134 


seq. 
Mora, allotted to the Venetians in 
204, But ineffectually, 68. 

Greek despots of, 73. Conquest of, 
by the Venetians, 80. 

Moria, or sacred olive-trees, 601. 

Morosini, Francesco, commander of the 
Venetians against Athens, 80—85. 
See Athens, 

Mosques at Athens, 62 n., 75, 293. 

Mother of the Gods, temple of, and 
statue by Phidias, 114,627. See Me- 
troum. 

Mountains of Attica, ii, 2—6, 123, 124. 

Mueller, K. O. his extract of a MS. 
description of Athens in the fifteenth 
century, 478—480. De Munimentis 
Athenarum, 606 seq. 

Mullet, red, ii, 55 n. 

Mummius, conquers Achaia, 38, 39 n, 
Destroys Corinth, 2] n., 38 na. Tri- 
umphs at Rome, 40. 

Munychia, harbour, town, and in- 
sula of, 364, 368, 370, 373, 376, 386. 
Fortifications of, 401 seq. Acropo- 
lis of, 402 n., 633, Siege of, by 
Demetrius, 428. Route from, to 
Athens, 231. The Munychian gate 
of the Asty, 445, 447. Temple of 
Diana M., 368,393. Theatre of, 394, 
395 n. Temple of Bendis at, 395. Ve- 
netian camp at, 84. Occupation of 


M. by the Macedonians, 403; ii, 168, 
Murat II., Ottoman sultan, 73, 74. 
Muse Eilissiades, altar of, 
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Museus, picture of, in the Propylea, 


Museus, monument of, 397. His hymn 
to Ceres, 144 n. 

Muses, statues of the Heliconian, re- 
moved to Constantinople, 57. Tem- 
ple of, built by Xenophon, 601. 

Museium, hill, 166, 239, 397, 443. For- 
tified by Demetrius, 405, 406, 434, 
Hollow between it and Pnyx, 226— 
232, 446, 447. Ancient excavations 
of, 432. 

Mycenm, walls of, 455, 

Myrmex, hero, 444. Street of Athens 
so named, 444, 

Myron, sculptor, 46, 625, 628, Tis Per- 
seus slaying Medusa, 146, 346, 

Musie contests, 391. See Dionysiac 
Theatre. 

Myrrhinusii, demus, ii, 13, 73, 190, 276. 

Mys, sculptor, Lo8. 

Mysia, lagoon, ii. 52. 

Myipoli, (ruins of Eleuthers,) ii. 130. 


vads, 109 n. 

Nauplius, sons of, 143. 

Nausicaa, and Ulysses, picture of, in the 
Propylwa, 144. 

Nausithous and Pheax, monuments of, 
369 nL. 

Navy of Athens, 1], 16, 363, 399, 415, 
464, 632; ii, 252, 

Naxos, island, ii. 204, 

Neith, Egyptian goddess, the same as 
Minerva, 2. 

Nemesis, temple of, at Rhamnus, ii. 65, 


83 n., 105 seq. Colossal statue of 
N., 106, 627. Head of it, in the B. 


Museum, 108m. Sculptures in relief 
on the basis, 106. Remaining frag- 
ments of them, 109. 

Neédpatra, duchy of Athens and, 7L 

vewpia, 373 n., 374. 

vewoorkor, pnw oikot, 366 n., 374, 633. 

Neptune or Poseidon, worship of, by the 

elasgi, &c.,2,4n. His accusation 

of Mars, 539. Rivers subject to, 540. 
His contest with Minerva for the 
Attic ~ 138, es Page of the 
contest, 148, 149, 336,538. Neptune 
hurling bis trident at Polybotes, sta- 
tue, Sculpture in the Theseium, 
508, 509. N. and Tritonis, 120. N. 
Erechtheus, altar of, 578. N. Heli- 
conius, his altar, 282. Altar of N., 
in the temple of Minerva Polias, 152 
153 n., 340. N. Hippius, temple of, il, 
32. Altar of Neptune at Sunium, 64, 

Nero, emperor, removes works of Gre- 
cian art to Rome, 43, 46. Confers 
favours on Greece, 45. At Corinth, 
45, Afraid of visiting Athens as the 
abode of the Furies, na 

Nerva, emperor, 24. 
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Nesiotes, sculptor, LIZ n., 147 n, See 
Critius. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his Greek chrono- 
logy, 3 n. 

Nicanor, 407. 

Nicandrus of Thyateira, topographer of 
the demi, ii. 177. 

Nicetas, Greek historian, 67, 77. His 
brother Michael Choniates, bishop of 
Athens, 69, 

Nicias, Athenian commander, small tem- 
le built by, in the Lenwum, 186, 
p His dedication of a gilt Mi- 
nerva, 354. 

Nicias, painter, 46, 598. 

Nicocles of Tarentum, his monument, 
ii. 136. 

Nicodemus, sculptor, his Minerva of 
Olympia, 532. 

Nicolas, St., metékhi, ii. 39. 

Night, car of, sculpture in the Parthe- 
non, 538, 

Nixn 'A@nva or dwrepos, 332, 532. See 
Victory. 

Nile, river, ii. L06. Dykes and embank- 
ments of, 155 1 

Niobe, and her children, destroyed b 
Apollo and Diana, sculpture, 
2 

Nisa, port of Megara, ii. 174. 

Nisus, monument of, 134; ii. 25. King- 
doin of, ii. 131. 

Nobilior, Q. Fulvius, 38. 

Nointel, marquis de, visits Athens, 85, 
92, 96, 99, 536. 

Notium, or south wall of the Acro- 

olis, 140, 187, 348. Sculptures of, 
151, 348. 

Notium, or middle Long Wall, 425, 
427. 

Nymphs, altar of the, 488. The term 
Nympholept, ii. 57. 

Nympheum of Archedemus, ii. 57. N. 
near Phyle, 127. 


140, 


Oblivion, altar of, 153 n., 340. 

Oceanus, or Nile, ii. 106. 

Odeia, origin and intention of, 190, 

Odeium, near Enneacrunus, 9, 12, 171, 
245, Statues before the entrance of, 


Odeium of Pericles, 15, 183, 238, 246, 
288, 289,461,462. Description of, by 
icrarchus, 188 n. 
Odcium of Regilla, or theatre of He- 
a 181, 184, 189. Its roof of cedar, 


o60s éExaToutedos, 387 n., 558 n., dea 
Koidns, 442, iepd, 223 n., Oneeia, 
224 pb 

(Ea, or Oa, demus, ii. 3 n., 151, 190. 

(Ea, daughter of Cephalus, 0. 15) n. 

(Eum Cerameicum, demus, 32, 19L 
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— Deceleicum, demus, 32, 40, 


Oivaio: tiv yapadpay, ii. 85. 
(Edipus, monument of, 16] ; ii. 32. 
(Eneus, son of Pandion, eponymus of a 


tribe, LIG; ii. LL is statue, L 
5. 
(Enobius, statue of, in the Acropolis, 


(Enoé of the Hippothoéntis, demus 
and fortress, ii. 13, 36, 86, 129, 
190. Painting of the action at, in the 
Pecile, 121. Siege of, 466. Temple 
of Apollo Pythius at, 99 n., bo. 
Styled the Sacred, L3L 

(Enoé, of the Aantis, demus of the 
Marathonia, ii, 84 seq., L90. 

GEnoé and her brothers, sculpture of, at 
Rhamous, ii. 107 

olknua, 322, 323, 338, 582. 

Oil, the sacred, a prize at the Panathe- 
naic festival, 601. 

Olbiades, painter, 115. 

Olive-tree of the temple of Minerva 
Polias, 155, 338, 339, 344, 574, 583. 
The Moris, 601. 

Olive-groves near the site of the Aca- 
demy, ii. 

Olivier, Voyage dans l'Empire Ottoman, 
437 n. 

*“Odxtov, or Vulci, Greek city in Etruria, 
453 


Olympia (Tellus), sanctuary of, in the 
Olympieium, 131, see n., 446 n. 
Olympia, sacred treasury of, pillaged by 
ila, 41. ag and statue of Ju- 
iter, at, 43, 56, 125, 336 n., 338, 567. 
tatues remaining at, after Nero's 
-pgaags 44, 46. The Diaulus at, 





— Pg Pige le : = oH noid 

Olympius, ‘ 0) 29 seq. 

167. 174, 2012 513 seq. Peribolus of, 
130, Tak, Description of the temple, 

Olympiodorus, 152 n., 405, 597. Sta- 
tues of, 128 n., 152, 353. 

gs Fla ae of, in the Theseium, 

4, 505. 


Omar, son of Turakhan, 75. 

Onatas, sculptor, 46. 

Onomacritus, poet, 144 n. 

Opisthodomus of the Parthenon, 82, 333. 
Treasure of the, 16, 41, 559, 

Oracles, see Delphi, Delus, Amphia- 
raus, &e. 

‘Opxnorpa, 184n. Of the Old Agora, 
245. Of the Leneum, 290 n. 

Orchomenus, city, 39. 

Oreithyia, consort of Boreas, 135, 

Orestes, 45, 160. Slaying Atgisthus, 
painting in the Propylwa, 143. 

ol dpiopoi THs WéAEws, 44), 

‘Opan, 124. 

Oropia, ii. 5, LLL 

Oropii, ii. 11Z. 
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Oropus, town, ii. 112 seq. Question of 
its site, 13 seq. Plain of, L12 

dovyna, 491, 

Oschophorium, at Phalerum, 396. 

Ostracism, 163 n., 245. 

Osymandyas, tomb of, 249 n. 

Otho de la Roche, duke of Athens, 69. 

Otryneis, demus, ii. 165, 19L 

Ovridékastro, site of Rhamnus, ii. 87, 
107. 

Oxen, sacrifice of, 5, 119, 148 n. 

Oxford marbles, the, ii. 82 n., 83. 


Peanicis, two demi, ii. 75, LOL 

Pronide, demus, ii. 38, 39, LOL 

Pestum, Doric temples of, 334. 

Paganism, its connexion with Greek art, 

Flourished at Athens in the 

reigns of the Antonines, G0. Con- 
stantine tolerant to, 48. Decline 
of, in Greece, 47, 49, 481. Exlicts 
 T% 55, 60. Lingers at Athens, 

Palwologus, Michael, emperor, recovers 
Constantinople, 69. 

Palwologus, Theodore, despot of the 
Moréa, 72. 

a Grecian, transferred to Italy, 


Palestre, 456. 

Palladium, one of the Ten Courts, 161. 

Tla\Ads 4 TuAaipayos, 349, 350. - 

Pallas. See Minerva. 

Pallas and his sons, trial of Theseus for 
the homicide of, 161. King of the 
Paralia, ii. 25. The demus Pallene 
named from him, 44. Stratagem of, 
26, 44,74. The Pallantide, 74. 

Pallene, peninsula of, 467, 510. 

Palleneis, demus, 205, 206 n.; ii. 13, 44, 

Its position, 27, 44. Vestiges 
of, 46n. Temple of Minerva, at, 44, 
45. Battles at, 45 a 

Paledkastro, ii, ZL 

Pambotadx, demus, ii. LOL. 

Pamphilus, his picture of a woman 
weaving & Serge ae aes ; 
Pan, cave of, 159, 169, 17 56, 
Pan and the nymphs, | opular worship 
of, 483. His aid in the battle of Ma- 
rathon, 160 n, Statue of, now in the 
Library at Cambridge, 170. Altar of, 
at the Nympheum of Archedemus, 
ii. 57. In the Amphiaracium, 117. 
Sanctuary of, 61. See Paneium. 
Mountain and cavern of, at Mara- 

thon, 93, 97. 

Panactum destroyed by the Beotians, 
ii. 128. Contest for the district, 
128. 


Tlavayia 4 MeyeéXn, 99, 259. ori 
Ilitpav, 250. Lanrdioticca, 188, 
284. BAaortixi or BAcorepo, 270, 
Mioo-orropétioaa, ii. Wim PDava- 

* pwpévn, 173. 

Panathenwa, Great, quadrennial festival, 
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9, 108, 192, 194, 298, 337. Proces- 
sion of ‘the, 156, 298, 337. Musical 
contest in the, 246 n. Exhibition of the 
plus in the, 162, 298, 564, 570 seq. 
| ees or yearly Panathenwa, 566. 
Ciymnic contests of, ii. 
Panathenaic Stadium. See Stadium. 
Pandion, king of Attica, 3. Eponymus 


of a tribe, 116; ii. LL. His statue, iL 
115. Temple of, 355. Doubts of Sir 


L Newton as to,3 n. Doubts of Pau- 
sanias as to, 116 n. 
Pandion the second, ii, 25, 13L 
Pandionis, Athenian tribe, 607 ; ii. 11, 


Pandora, birth of, sculpture in the Par- 
thenon, 

Pandrosus, temple of, 127, 155, 205, 
266, 339, 340, 577, 581. Sculpture of, 
on the Parthenon, 539. 

Paneium, near Anaphlystus, ii. 53. 

ad Trakhones, 56. Near Keratéa, 

wayxuepor, 155 n. 601. 

Panhellenium of Aigina, 512. 

Pani, Mount, part of Hymettus, ii. 56. 
Part of the mountain of Keratéa, ii, 


Panopea, ii. 99 n. 

Panops, a gate of the Asty, 260, 448. 
Fountain of, 28). 

Panormus, port, now Panérimo, ii. 68, 

Pantenus, painter, 14, 122 n. 

Pantheon, of Hadrian, at Athens, 131, 
132 n,, 260. Of Justinian, at Con- 
stantinople, 481. 

Parabystum, one of the Ten Courts, 
161, 360. 

Paralia, district of Attica, 416; ii, 12, 
16, 24, 25. Attic tribe, ii. LL Demi 
of southern, 55 seq. Of eastern, 
G8 seq. 

Paralia, trireme, 420. 

Tapakieis, MapaXdior, ii. 12, 16. 

Parasitium, 491. 

Parnes, mountain of Attica, 210; ii. 2, 
4. Passes of, 21, 123, 124. Woods 
and charcoal of, 35, 133. Demi of, 
77 seq., 123. Fortresses of, 124, 126, 
L222 Torrent from, 

Parnetho-Cithwronian ridges, ii. 133. 

Parrhasius, sculptor, 158, 

Parrhesiades, his proclamation to the 
philosophers, in Lucian, 268, 295, 314. 

Pars, Mr., draughtsman, accompanies 
Revett and Chandler to Athens, 97. 

Parthenon, 332 seq., 536 seq. Its Pe- 
diments, 148, 336. Opisthodomus, 
537, 560. Metopes, 336 n., 540. 
Frieze of its cella, 546 seq., 556, 
Converted into a church of St. Sophia 
and of the Panaghia, 62,480. And 
into a mosque, 62 n., 75, 333 n. 
Not the Temple of the Unknown 
God, 89, 91. Injuries which it re- 
ceived in the Venetian siege 1687, 
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82, 84 n., 87. Questions relative to, 
554 seq. 631. Its divisions, 559. 

Tlaptivos, HapGevwy, 148 n., 332, 554, 
560. 


Parus, island, 482. Sculpture in the 
Parian quarry, 483. 

Patroclus, human sacrifices to his manes, 
4n. 

Patroclus, admiral of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, ii. 62,275. Island, or ram- 
part of, ii, G2. 

Paul, St., at Athens, 90 n. 

Paullus, P. A®milius, 38, 40, 

Paullus, L. AZmilius, 430 

Pausanias, the Spartan, his action before 
Peirweus, 387—391. 

Pausanias, his travels, 28 seq. <A native 
of Magnesia ad Sipylum, 29 n., 475. 
His work on Syria, 30, 3L His cha- 
racter as a traveller and writer, 32— 
36. Com with Strabo, 31 seq. 
Olympia described by, 567. On the 
various writers named Pausanias, 475. 
The Marathonia described by, ii. 92, 
105. The Sacred Way described by, 
134, 139 144, 146. Eleusis described 

y, 

Peace bearing Plutus, statue of, L1G. 

oa statue of, at the Prytaneium, 


Ilediov 7d, the plain of Athens, 210; 
ii. 2. Demi of, 16, 2) seq. 38. 
Tledtets, 12, 20). 

Pegasus of Eleuthera, statue of, LLL. 
Pegasus, Minerva taming, metope, 543, 
Bellerophon watering, metope, 544, 
Peirweus Founded by Themistocles, 13. 

A demus, 364, 366; ii, 13, 191 Its 


harbours, i. 373 seq. Its public 
buildings, 386—393. Its fortifica- 
tions, 371, 398, 399, 411, 417 n., 


421. Supplied by wells, 394. Di- 
minished state of Peirweus in the 
time of Strabo, 365, 397. And even 
in that of Alexander, 403. The Goths 
in Peirmeus, 51. On the date of the 
commencement of the Peiraic fortifi- 
cations, 603. 

4 Tlépav yi or Wecpaixy (the Oropia), 
ii, 

Peiraice, gate of the Asty, 225, 2 
235, 145. 446. Cacuaennes t te 
i of Athens by Pausanias, 235, 


Peirithous, place of his meeting with 
Theseus, 129, 272, 635. 

Peisias, his statue of Apollo in the Bu- 
leuterium, 114. 

Peisistratide, 7, 9, 210. Expulsion of 
the, ii. Ll. Their contest with the 
Alemmonide, 39, 44. 

Peisistratus, 6, 7, 8, 9, 162n., 206n., 
268. a &c. founded by him, 
9, 15, 119, 513. His landing at Ma- 
rathon, it. 44. His restoration, 45, 
Interpolation in the Iliad, by, 168. 
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Peitho, worship of, 6, 14L. 
TeAapyoi, MeAaoyoi, 309, 31) n. 
Pelasgi of Attica, 1, 2. 
Pelasgi Tyrheni, 5,8, 159, 172, 309, 352, 
459. Pelasgi of Acarnania, 159 n. 
Pelasgic deities, 2. Pelasgic fortifica- 
tions at Athens, 310,318, Pelasgic 
maso and military sites, 455, 456. 
Pelasgic wall, and Pelasgicum at the 
foot of the Acro a taba: 
298, 311, 313, 315. 

Peleces, demus, 11. 43, 192. 

Peloponnesian war, 15, 371, 
ie 432, 466 seq.; ii. 68, 


419 n. 


128, 


Peloponnesus, its name extinct before 
the twelfth century, 77. Conquered 
by the Turks in 1459, 75. 

Pennethorne, Mr. John, architect, 573. 

Penteleis, demus, ii, 6, 13, 191, 

Pentelicum, mountain of Attica, 210, 
283, 436; ii. 3. Brilessus, identified 

parith, 5, &. Fig pore from, at ah 
entheus an curgus punishe 
Bacchus, paetsire, 13h. 

People and Graces, sanctuary of the, 


8. 

Peparethus, island, 22. 

Peplus of Minerva, 156, 298, 337, 564 
seq., 570,635. 

Pera, temple of Venus at, 283 ; ii. 9, 

Perati, Mount, ii. 10. 

Perdix, sanctuary of, 140 n., 294, 

Pergamus, city, 43. 

Pergaseis, two demi, ii. LOL 

Penbma, 

weptBonros, 6, 136 n. 

wepiBodos, I. ono 43s 

tepiBoros apxaios, 2 : 

Pericles, administration of, 7, 13, 426. 
Treasure collected by him in the 
Acropolis, 458. His buildings, 14, 
15, ara 337, 426, i 631. Their 
cost, 461. Statues of, 151, 159, 353. 
Sepulchre of, 594. —— 

mwepinynrai, a6 n., 475. 

Peripatetics, 

Ilepitraros EEw reixous, 275, 

Perischenisma, 163 n., 

mepovat, 128 a. 

Perrhidx, demus, ii. 122, 192. 

Perseus slaying Medusa, statue in the 
Acropolis, 

Perseus, with the head of Medusa, pic- 
ture in the Propylea, 

Persians invade Attica, 9; ii. 18, 149, 
203. In possession of the Acropolis, 
127, 165, 263, 264, 210. Their bat- 
tles, on the temple of Victory, 531, 
533. P. at Marathon, ii. 93, 97, 99, 
203 seq. At Salamis, 228—272. 

wWitpa, 1, pn. Asia wétpa, ii. 

ayéXacros ritpa, i 

Phadra, dramatic story of, 142n., 301. 

Dedications by, 142 n., 216 n. 
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Phalerum, demus, port and walled town, 
15, 366, 368, 370, 372, 400, 417. 
Road from, to the city, 107, 232. 
Its monuments, 368, 9, Fish- 
eries of, 397 n. Inclosure of, 401, 
428, 431. Phalerie Long Wall, 423, 
427, 434 n. Marsh of, 231, 427; 
ii, 9. The demus Phalereis, ii. 13, 
17, 194. 

Phalerus, one of the Argonauts, 369. 

Phanodemus, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

eT islands, now Kyradhes, 


ii. 
Phaura, island, ii. 53, 54. 
— demus, ii, 68, 73 n., 103, 


Phelleus, mountain of Diacria, ii. & 
Its summits, 7, L192. Sites of demi, 
south of the ridge, 122. 


Pijuy, 124 nr. 
Phere, Archedemus of, ii. 57. Coins 


of, 58 n, 

Seri goer wee bs —_ ee 
idias, sculptor, 2 n., 43, 
56, 113, 158, 337, 849, 462, 539, 627. 
His Jupiter, at Olympia, 43, 56. His 
Venus Urania, Ll: is statue of 
Minerva Tlap@évos, 148 seq. His 
Apollo Parnopius, 151, 353. Wis Mi- 
nerva Promachus, 158, 349. His Mi- 
nerva Lemnia, 159. | Painted the 
Olympium, 14 n., 513. His statne 
of Nemesis at Rhamnus, ii. 105, 
oe chiefly in metals and ivory. 

n. 

a goer temple of, 334 n. 

Phila, wife of Demetrius Polioreetes, 
worship of, ii. 

Pirn 'Adposirn, 146. 

at or temple of Venus, 138, 


Philaidw, demus, ii. 75, 168, 194, 
Philip, son of Amyntas, statue of, 118 
240, 607. His war with the Athe- 
nians, ii. 20. Gives Oropus to the 
Athenians, 112. 
Philip, son of Demetrius, ravages Attica, 
20, 274n. Repulsed, 429. Alliance 
inst him, ii. 135. 
Philippi, gold coins named, 38. 
Philippides, his meeting with Pan, 


m. 
Philippopolis, taken by the Goths, 50. 
Phila, srokasees, 19, 20, 365, 461, 633; 
i. 163 


ii. 

Philochorus, Athenian historian, 37 n., 
392; ii. 122. 

Philocles, architect, 34] n. 

Philopappus, monument of, 166, 494 
seq. 

Philostratus, ii. 82 n. 

Philosophers, Athenian, allusion to them 
by Lucian, 254, 268, 295, 314. In the 
time of Justinian, 62 n, His edict 
against them, GL. 
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Phocion, his power, 404, House of, 
485. Statue of, 491, 

Pheenicia, 455, 

Phenicius, one of the Ten Courts, 161, 
359. 

Phorbas, heroum of, 489. 

Phormio, 467. Statue of, in the Acro- 
polis, 147. 

Phoron, port, 364, 401 ; ii. 33, 171,273. 

opos, 459, 460, 

Phosphorus, altar of, at Munychia, 384 
te ta, 489, 491 
paTptov, Ppatpia, x ‘ 

Peres 8, ba of the Ten Courts, 162, 
360, 375. 

Phrixus sacrificing the ram, statue of, 
in the Acropolis, 147. 

Phryne obtains a statue of Cupid from 
Praxiteles, 136. 

Phtha, worship of, 2. 

Phyle, surprised by Thrasybulus, 384 ; 


il. 37. A demus, 195. Fortress 
and pass of, 21, 124 seq. Plan of, 


126. Cavern near, — 
vAn, PoArat, ii, L) seq., 37 n 
*hytalus, tomb of, ii. 136. 


Picture-house of the Propylwa, 143, 
322, 


Pictures at Athens, 112, 114, 195 
133 n., 137, 139, 143, 15 n., 153, 
322, 512. Pictures of Christ and of 
saints destroyed by the iconoclasts, 


Pikérmi, ruined town, ii, 29. 

Pindar, his hymn in praise of Athens, 
116, 117 n., 628. Statue of, 116, 
Brazen statue of, seated, before the 
Stoa Basileius, LIL 

Pindus, Mount, 67. 

Pine-woods of Brilessus, ii. 79. 

Piracy in the Levant seas, 78. 

Pisa of Etruria, Pelagic city, 635, 

Pity, altar of, in the Agora, 123. 

Pityocamptes and Theseus, metope, 503. 

Plague in the time of the Peloponne- 
sian war, 113, 393. In 1687, at 
Athens, 83, 

Plain of ar ae A - 2, 12 Demi 
of the, 16, 31, 35, 201. — 

Plane-trees of the Agora, 14 n. 625. Of 
the Lyceium, 274. Of the Academy, 
274 n 


Plateenses, tomb of, at Marathon, ii. 
92, 100, 

Plato, his fabulous description _ of 
Athens, 207 n. To graphical allu- 
sions of, 276 279, 280, 423, 486, 570. 
Statue of, by Silanion, 601. Tomb 
of, 602, 

Platonic philosophers, the later Athe- 
nian, 62 

Pleistarchus, brother of Cassander, 121. 

Pliny, his gre “. Grecian works 
of art, &c., 34, 37, 38 n., 40, 44 n., 
367 n., 515, 627. — 
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Plotheis, demus, ii, 103. 
wAuvys, WAuyTipta, 484, 566. 
Plutarch, the historian, his allusions to 


the monuments and to hy of 
Athens, 27, 229, 246 n. OOS. DAT n., 
439, 465, 497, 570: ii. 142. 

Plutarch of Athens, Platonist, 62 pn. 
Pluto, statue of, 161. Worship of, 
482, Pluto and Proserpine, ii. Y39, 

Plutus, son of Peace, 116, 374, 

Puyx, 7, 8, 179 seq., 243. The He- 
liotropium on its wall, 219. Its 
bema, or pulpit, 180 n., 181, 182, 
248 n., 433, 517, 629. 

Pecile, or stoa of Peisianax, 14, 121, 
218, 252, 630. Brazen shields in 
the, [22 Stuart's error réspecting, 
259, 

Pocilum, Mount, 205. The pass of, 
now Dhafni, 196, Position of the 
hill and pass, ii. 3, 144, 154. Temple 
of Apollo on, 138, {a5. 

Poetry, modern Greek, established be- 
fore the twelfth century, 7Z. 

tom, 109 n, 

Polemarch, or third Archon, 491. 

Polemo, the topographer, 36 n. On the 
paintings of the Propylwa, 143, 323. 
On the Sacred Way, ii. 134, 148. 

Poleterium, 635, 

Polias. See Minerva Polias, 

Tlokus, 154, 173 n., 221 n., 305. ra 


KaTw THs WoArews, 238, 269. oi 
optopot THs WoAews, 44]. See also 


ii. 10, 17, 168. 

Polywnus, stratagems recorded by, illus- 
trated, 268, 420; ii. 132 

Polybius, his censure of the Romans as 
to works of art, 39 n, 

Polybotes, the giant, slain by Nep- 
tune, statue of, 119. Sculpture of, in 
the Theseium, 508, 509. 

Polycleitus, architect and sculptor, 46. 
Theatre and Tholus of Epidauria built 
by him, 115 n., 523 n 

Polydcucion, ii. 82, see n. 82, 83. 

Polygnotus, painter, his works in the 
Theseium, Padia and Propylwa, 14, 

Polypemon, slain by Theseus, ii. 139, 

Polysperchon, 407, 408. 

Polytheism, decline of, ii, 156, 

Polytion, house of, L1O. 

Polyxena, picture of the sacrifice of, in 
the Propylwa, 

wwArnTar, GUS. 

TWounmeta, vases for the qwop7rat, or sa- 
cred processions, kept in the woyueiov. 


i. 
Pompeii, Egyptian antiquities found at, 
455 n, : 
Pompeium, building so called, 108. Its 

site, 235, 236, 242. 
Pormpeius, Chmus, the Athenians espouse 
his cause, 21, 


INDEX. 


Poplar-tree, proverb on the, at the old 
wooden theatre, 10 n, 

awopbuds, ii, 170. 

Porto Leone, Italian name of Port Pei- 
reeus, 371. 

Poseidalcia, ii. 83 n. 

Poseidon, a Pelasgic deity, 2,40. A 
terrene deity, 482. See Neptune. 

Posidonias, Attic tribe, ii. 

Potamii, demus, ii. 7], 192. Their har- 
bour, 7L. 

Potidea, monument of Athenians slain 
at, 199.595n. Expense of the siege 
of, 466—470. 

Prasa, island, ii. 7 a 

Praseis, demus, ii. 6 

Prasia, port of, ii. 67.7 1,99. Peninsula 
near, 274. Temple of Apollo at, 72. 

Prasonisi, island, ii. 56. 

Pratinas, dramatic author, cotemporary 
with Eschylus, 10 n,, 247 nm 

Praxiteles, sculptor, works of, 33, 46, 
108, LIZ n., 228, 234. His Cupid, 
44 n., 136 n, was presented by Phryne 
to Thespix, 137 n. His Ceres and 
Proserpine, LO. His Diana Brau- 
_ 146. His Satyr, in Tripodes, 


Probalisii, demus, ii. 13, 89 n., 192. 
Their temple of Minerva Hellotis, 
ii, 88. 

Probalysia, or district of Probalinthus, 
ii. 

Proclus, a Platonic philosopher, 62 n. 
His tomb, 206, His epitaph, 207 n. 
Procne and Itys, statues of, by Alca- 

menes, in the Acropolis, 148. 

Procris, wife of Cephalus, ii. 138. 

Procrustes, or Polypemon, ii. 

Prometheus, temple and altar of, 599 
—601. 

arpoviiov, 559. 
powiAaa Tavra, 179 n., 182, 316 n 

Propylea, 143, 265, B15 seq., 345, 
57. The gates of the Acropolis, 
326, 331. Cost of, 463 seq. aa 

roach of Pausanias to them from the 
Tenet, 303, Partly destroyed b 
an explosion of gunpowder, 76 n., ef. 
Modern tower on the southern wing 
of, 73. 

Propyle#um of the Leneum, 290. Of 
the New Agora, 22, 211, 253, 258. 
Its inscriptions, 273, 214. Of the 
temple of Eleusis, 528 n. 

Proserpine, or Core, 249. Sanctuary 
of, in the Agora, 488; ii. 162. 

Prospaltii, demus, ii. 73, LO2. 

wodaeracis, 342, 343. 

Protogenes, painter, his works, 114, L5] 


De 

Prytanes, the, 115 no 

Prytaneium, 8, 127. Situated near the 
Agraulium, 238, 252, 269, 270 n 
One of the Ten Courts, 162, 360. 
Sacred to Minerva, 213 n, 
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Psaphis, of the Oropia, a demus of At- 
tica, ii. 118, 

Psyttalia, islet, 364. 

Ptolemais, Athenian tribe, 25, 124 n., 
239: ii. 12. 

Pteleasii, demus, ii. L92. 

Ptolemy Soter, statue of, 118, 240. 

Ptolemy Philometor, statue of, 118, 240, 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, gymnasium of, 
24, imac Heonsmis of a 
tribe, 124; ii. Statue of, 
118, 240. 

Ptolemy, son of Juba, statue of, 258. 

Pylades and Orestes slaying /Egisthus 
and the sons of Nauplius, painting in 
the Propylma, 

Pylides, or lesser gates of the Asty, 280, 
281, 319, 448. 

a aruAwy, Wel n.. 257 n., hag re 

?ylon Asticus,o tuA@y dorixds, 121 n. 
"256,257. 444. 

mwipryos, 6, 530. 

Pyrgo (ancient monument at Marathon), 
ii, 92, LOL 

Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, sculpture of, 

. at ee ii. a 
yrrhus, king of Epirus, statue of, 118 
O40. P £10, 


Tlu@iat adxrai, ii, L41 n., 152. 
Pythionice, monument of, ii. 137, 142. 
as prognostics of the, 99 n., 127, 


Pythium, near the Olympium, 132, 273, 
Or ad of Apollo Patrous, 113 n., 
299. At CEnoé of the tribe Hippo- 
thodntis, ii. 99 n., 130, 152. 


Quadratus, and the Christian church of 
Athens, 60. 


Quadriga, brazen, in the Acropolis, 159 
348, 351 eae 


Quarries of Peirweus, 396. Of Mount 
Pentelicum, ii, 4,6. Of Mount Hy- 
mettus, ii, 47. 


village and river of, ii, 23, 24, 


Rafti, Porto, ii. 67,71, 72. Island at 
the entrance of, 72. 
— brazen colossal, in the Acropolis, 


Rapendésia, village and elevated vale, 


ii. BO, Li 

Regilla, odeium of, 181, 189, 

Revenue, the Athenian, 17 nm 

sey a mk his labours at Athens, 
96, 97, 307, 528 n. 

Revithia, village, ii. 119, 121, 

Rhacidw, demus, ii. (92. 

ae ig gue and fortress, ii. 

2, 10 Described by Pan- 

rrr th f. 105. Temples of, i 15, 

Rhariwn, the plain, ii. 158. 
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Rheiti, salt streams, ji, 125, 138—141, 


147. 

Rhodes, 19. Its alliance with Athens 
and Rome against Philip, son of De- 
metrius, 20, 25. Colossus of, 129. 

Rhodian, monument of a, on the Sacred 
Way, ii, 137. 

Rivers and torrents of Attica, ii, 7—10, 
22, 24, 66,71, 77—88, 94, 112, 123, 
127, 135, 139, 140, 148 n Of 
the Oropia, &c. Tr. 4, 117—119. 

Roger, king of Sicily, takes Athens, 


my aa and Corinth, 64. 

maic language, poetry, and grammar, 
77. Pronunciation of the, ii, 40 nm 
Grammatical forms of, 125 n. 

‘Pwpaios, 77. 

Romans in Greece and Macedonia, 37— 


41, 42—46, 409 seq. Statues of 
illustrious R. at Athens, 355 ; ii. 73. 
Busts of, 88. 

Rome, statues and pictures transferred 
from Greece to, 37, 38, 40—46. Its 
population and extent compared 
with Athens, 438, 439. Weights 
of Rome compared with the Attic, 
473. Temple of * Rome and Augus- 
tus,’ 353. 

pipat. piuy 4 Tpirn, 488, 


Sacred gate, or Dipylum, 224, 229. See 
D aa py‘um, 


red. Wa 
Sac Way, from Athens to Eleusis, 
196. from the Sacred Gate, or 


Dipylum, 224, 229, 594. Remains 
sad monuments of the, ii. 134, 139 


seq., 145 seq. Procession of the Mys- 
te on the, obs. ii. L4L 
Sacred Land, or territory of Eleusis, 


Sacred Way from Athens to Delphi by 
(Enoé and Pano ii. 99 n., 130. 
Sacrifices, human, 3,40. Of oxen, 5, 
148 wn ~=Of sheep, 5, 345 mn Of a 
ram to Ceres, 304. Of a heifer to 
Minerva Polias, 345 n. Of horses, 
so wie aram to Amphiaraus, ii. 117. 
mperial edicts against pagan, i. 55. 

Salaminii, Promens 168, 

Salamis not visible from Pnyx, 179 n 
Bay of, ii. 166, 170, Ferry of, 34, 170. 
Strait of, 171, 173. Battle of, 34, 51, 
169, 171, 228—272. History of, 146 
seq. Remains of the city of, 169, 
i7t. Dryness of, 172 n. 

Samosata, capital of Comm e, 495. 

Sarandaforo, river (Eleusinian Cephis- 
sus), ii. 149, 


— temple of, 128, 238, 270 n., 


Sardeis, city, ii. 204. 

Sarmatian armour, L4L 

Saronic Gulf, ii, 62. 

Satyr, statue, by Praxiteles, 136, 287. 

Satyr, offering a cup to Bacchus, statue 
by Thymilus, 130. 
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Satyrus, statue of, 491. 
Scambonidw, demus, 440, 444, 634; ii. 


193. 

Schenus, bay, in the Corinthia, now 
Kalamaki, ii. 256. 

Schools of Athens closed by an edict of 
Justinian, 61. 

Scias, a circular building of Sparta, 115 
The Scias at Athens. See Tho- 


us. 

Sciathus, island, 22. 

Scionwi, shields taken from them, in the 
Pacile, 123. 

Scira, torrent, ii. 135, 14L 

Sciradium, promontory of Salamis, ii. 
171. Temple of Mars on, 172. Tem- 
ple of Minerva Sciras on, 172. 

Sciras, an ancient name of Salamis, ii. 


Sciron thrown by Theseus into the sea, 
statues of clay, 

Scirum, tomb of Scirus, ii, 135, 14. 

Scirus, Dodonean prophet, 369 n.; ii. 
135,141. Slain in battle, 166. 

Scopas, sculptor, 16] n. 

Scyrus, island, 6. People of, punished 

y Cimon, 126. 

Scythian tribes overrun Greece, 6. 

Sea-line and defences of maritime 
Athens, 364, 398 seq. 

Seféri, hamlet, ii. 79, 

onxds, 358 n., 449, 556; wuorixds on- 
Kos or Teer iHptov at Eleusis, ii. 162. 

Seleucus Nicator, 9 n. Brazen statue 
of, 123, 494. 

sae dipteral Doric temple at, 336 n., 


Selli, of Homer, ii, 90 n. 

Sn aide deems, i. 18, 104, 208 

Semachide, demus, ii. 

Semachus, hero, 104. mes 

onueta, ii, 99. 

Semna, sanctuary of the, 12, 45, 241 
303, 356. Its adytum, 357. The off- 








ig of Cronus, 133. Daughters of 
the Earth, 161. Sacred inclosure of, 
at Colonus, ii. 32. 


Sepdlia, village, ii. 32. 
Serangeium, 392. A sanctuary of the 
hero Serangus, 393. 
a the Erichthonian, 149, 150 n., 
LL 


Servians, their conquests in Western 
Greece, 

Severus, Septimius, visits Athens and 
Eleusis, 

Sgurés, Leon, governs Corinthia and 
Argolis, 68. His attack on Athens, 
Is overpowered by the Franks, 


Sibyrtius, palestra of, 486. 

Sicily, defeat of the Athenians in, 16, 
597. Visited by Pausanias, 30. 

Sicyon, state of art in, 10, 455. 

— his Catalogue of the Demi, ii. 
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DixeAla, an Athenian hill, 492. 

Sileniw, or Tropea, promontory in Sala- 
mis, ii, 171. 

—— stone of, in the Acropolis, 146, 


Silk manufacture in Greece, 63, 64. 
Pa mines of Attica, 363; ii, 3, 48, 


Simon, equestrian statue of, 297. His 
treatise on horsemanship, 297 2. 

Sinis, erry slain by Theseus, ii, 136, 

at pa? 

Sipylus, Mount, 29. 

Sirens, 186 n. 

Sites of Greek cities preserving remains 
of antiquity, 100 n. 

ovrnptcirov, 467 n., 468 n. 

Sitophylaces and “Metronomi, 246. 

Skarmanga, meté6khi, ii. 49. Peninsula 
of, 165. 

oxédn, 422. 

oxtadeia, 342 n. 

oxoxov, 338 n. 

Slaves of the Athenians, their number in 
the city and in Attica, 619—623; ii. 
Zn. Tomb of the Athenians at Ma- 
rathon, LOL 

Smooth Rock, the, (a je pert of /Egaleos, 
or Pecilum), i ii. mh 

Socrates, brazen statue of, LOB n. Sta- 
tues of the Graces by, 144, 345, Allu- 
sions to, 209, 274 n., "392, 425, 520. 
Walk of Socrates al along the eastern 
side of the city, 277—280, 446. He- 
roum of, 489. Bust of, 288, 

Solon, laws of, 6, 127, 525. Establishes 
the Prytaneium in the Asty, 8. Bra- 
zen statue of, at the Pecile, 123. Se- 
RG 172 of, "489. Allusions to, ii. 


8, 172. 

Songs, Athenian, 117 n., 339 n. 

Sophia, St., the Parthenon, 62, 480. 

Sophia, St., cathedral at Constantinople, 
bo. 2,481. Some columns for this edi- 
fice carried from Athens, 63. 

ee scene of his CEdipus Colo- 
neus, 197. Statue of, in the Diony- 
siac theatre, 139. Bust of, 261 nm 
His tomb surmounted with a Siren, 
186 n. His Darr e ii. 32. Quota- 
tions from, 65, 15] n. Scholiast on, 
151, 153 n 

Soranus, Bareus, proconsul in Asia Mi- 
nor, 

Soré, 4 Lopds, tomb of the Athenians 
who fell at Marathon, i ii, 99, LOO. 

LYouviaxds youvos, ii. G0 wm 

Sparta, te sss stoa at, ii, 162. 

Spartans. See Lacedemonians. 

Spata, village A aces ii, 24-29, 75. 

Speusippus, 60 

om jA\aov, SarnrLoTioea, 188, 

Sphacteria, island, 

Sphendaleis, demus, i ii, 123, 124n., 193. 

Sphendonii, ii. 201. 
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Sphettus, town and demus, ii. 17, 24 
75, 193. The Sphettian way, ay, 26, 

Spilia, village, ii. 

Spon visits Athens, iy Reference to 
his work, 76, 94, 96, 176, 259, 431, 
495, 540. Obtains a complete copy 
of the inscription on the reservoir of 
Hadrian, Some errors of, 259, 
ae His Catalogue of the Demi, ii. 


Sporgilii, demus, ii. 193. 

Spyridion, Saint, monastery of, and an- 
cient vestiges, "381. 

Stade, Greek, 434 n.; ii. 19, 12L 

Stadium Panathenaicum, 192—195, 629. 

Its seats tL Mounts i marble, 26, Las. 

tavrokoraki, Mount, ii. 79, 94 

Stefani, village, i ii. 150, [54 —o 

Stoa Basileius, ii ein 240, 255. 

Stoa of mene, RR Be Blew: 
therius, 112, see note, 241 seq. Vo- 
tive shields of the, 40. Stoa of Ha- 
drian, 258. Stoa of Herodes, 291L 
Stoa Pecile. See Pacile. 

Stow from the Peiraic gate to the Cera- 
meicus, 236. The Macra Stoa, 255. 
Of the Thracians, 253 n, 

oroal, 487. 

ExaTopmedos ood, ii. 70. 

Stémi, cape, ii. 94. 

Steiricis, de demas, ii. 13, 71. d806s Srec- 

plat, 

Stele, spur, > regu: ulations concerning 
them, eir various forms, 
101 no. "Ye aie ias on, 594; ii, 75 
n., 92. 

i eg 46 nw 

Stephanephorus, heroum of, 489. 

Strabo, his time, 23. His travels, 3L. 
His ‘description of Greece, 32. Of 


Athens, seq., 37, 364 . His 
hag 33. Compared with Pausa- 


nias, 

Pooper 355n. The ten orpa- 
tryol at Marathon, 205 

Stratiotiki, harbour, anciently Muny- 
chia, 370. 

Strato, tomb of, ii. 147. Inscription on 


it, 148 n 

Strattis, cited, 570. 

Streets of ancient Athens :—Ceramic 
dromus on Di ylum to the Agora, 
221, 223. 236, 443. Its triodus, 

oat Roe the Peiraic Gate to the 
al triodus, 233. Street of Col- 
spies 443,488. Myrmex, 444. The 
o-mural street, 231. 418. Of 

the erma, 253, 488. Of Melite, 
443, 446. Of Diomeia, 443. From 
the Stoa Basileius to the ascent to 
the Propylea, 254. Tw “Eppoyv- 
oth 468. Taw KiBwrotomy, 488, 
f the Tripodes, 136, 238, 269, 289, 
488. From Peireeus to to Munychia, 
381, 382. Of Vesta, 488. From the 
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Prytaneium to the Arch of Hadrian, 
272. The third street, 483, 

Stuart, James, architect, arrived at 
Athens in 1751, with Revett, 96. 
Allusions to his researches, 171, 191 
200p., 250, 276, 294, 307, 339, 495. 

istook the Stoa of Hadrian for the 
Peecile, 259 ; and the Pnyx for the 
theatre of Regilla, 181. His error as 
to the Meto 
Geographical observations of, ii. 41 
43, 66, 71. a 

Styre, town of Eubera, ii. 204. 

Suli, upper village of, ii. 79, 82, 87, 90 
n., 94. Pass of Upper Suli, 79, 103. 

Sun-dials, ancient, 191, 219. 

Sunieis, demus, ii. 62, 193. 

Sunium, temple of, 15, 464. Promon- 
tory of, 350,631; ii, 62. Fortress of, 
ii. 21, 51,59 n., 63. The Suniac an- 
gle, 59 n., G0 n, 

LYvecitiop, 490, 

Sylla destroys a part of the Athenian 
fortifications, 20, 228, 235, 398, 410, 
430. Spares the public monuments, 
and works of art, 21, 40, 138 n. 
Seizes the library of Apellicon, 4L 
Plunders the treasuries of Athens, Del- 
phi, Olympia,and Epidaurus, 4l. Car- 
ries away columns of the Olympieium, 
514. Massacre in the Ceramic Agora, 
on his capture of Athens, 138 n., 218, 
229, 230. 

Synesius, bishop of the Cyrenaica, 53 n. 
On the decay of Athens, 53. 

Syracuse, conquest of, by Marcellus, 38. 
Circuit of the walls of, 439. 

Syria, work of Pausanias on, 30, 3L. 

Syriani, monastery on Mount Hymettus, 
283, Fountain of the Ilissus at, ii. & 

Syrianus, Platonic philosopher, 62 n., 
206. 


Talent, Athenian, weight and approxi- 
mate value of, 463, 472. 
Talos, tomb of, 140, 288, 294 seq. 
Tapias THY dLorxnoews, G06. 
da or the Tanagrice, fi, 124 n., 
2 


Tanagrean plains, the, ii. 123, 

Tantalus, ke of, on Mount Sipylus, 
29. 

Tantalus of Magnesia, 475. 

Taos, nL; i. 

Tatéy, sources at, ii, 8 Site of Dece- 
leia, 18, 39, 

Taureas, palestra of, 486, 
Tegea, espoused the cause of Mark An- 

‘tony, 42 Temple of Minerva Alea 

at, 42. Ruins of the city, 102. 


Texorra.ds, 607. 

tetyos Kiuwyov, 159, 3ll, 529. 
IleXaoyixdv, 309. Noriov, 140, 
187, 353. paxpov reixos, 419. waxpa 
Teixn woods Tov Ileipara, 423, dia- 


s of the Parthenon, 540,” 


INDEX, 


picov Teixos, 423, 425, 427, 431 n., 
433, 465. 

Telamon, city of, or ancient Salamis, 
ii. 

Telebow, ii, 138. 

Teleontes, or Geleontes, Attic tribe, ii. 


Telesarchides, his Hermes with four 
heads, 256. 

Tellus, worship of, 483. Tellus and 
Ceres, temple of, 142, 301 seq., 529. 
T. Curotrophus, 142, 302, T. Olym- 
pia, temple of, 446, 

Telo-Vuni, the greater Hymettus, ii. 3. 

Timevos, n., 308 ; ii. 

Temples of Greece, converted into 
churches, 56, 61, 62, 205. 

Tetracomi, ii, 

Tetrapolis, ii, 13, 17, 77—87, 90. See 
Marathon. 

TeTpwPor (Lew, TEeTpwBodov Bios, 466 


ne 
ar and Carpo, the two Hore, 155 n., 
B4 


Thargelia, festival, 132 n. Painting of 
oe the Aadynpdpetov at Phyle, ii. 


Odrrov 4 Botrns, 122 n, 

Bia dw’ aiyeipov, 10 n 

Oias a€tov, 

Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, 158. 

Theatre, definition and uses of the 
Greek, 190 n., 248, 249. The old 
wooden, 10 n., 24/7. Of Peirweus, 
374, 386, 387. Of Munychia, 394. 
Of Corinth, 49. See Dignysiac 
Theatre. 

Thebes, in Beotia, 10. Overthrown by 
Sylla, 39. Saved from Alaric by its for- 
tifications, 52. Governed by the house 
of Acciajuoli, 73, 75. Route from 
Colonus to, ii. 152, 153 n. 

Thebes, in Egypt, 12 n., 29. 

Themis, temples of, 301. ; ii. 110. 

Themistocles, son of Neocles, his admi- 
nistration and public works, 13, 127, 
310, 366, 411, 416 eg? Statues of, 
128, 628. Painting of, 561. Choragic 
dedication by, 185n. Temple of Venus 
Aparchus built by, 368 no, Archon 
eponymus in 48] B.c., 603—605. 
Tomb of, 366, 378, 380, see note. 
Dedication by his sons, 152, 355. 
His conduct in the battle of Salamis, 

seq. 

iE hensiateclee. son of Poliarchus, tomb 
of, ii. 135, 

Theodectes of Phaselis, tomb of, ii. 





Theodorus, tragedian, his monument, 
ii. 136. 

Theodorus, -prefect of Achaia, 52. 

Theodosius, reign of, 49, 54 n., 55, 
Transported Greek statues to Con- 
stantinople, 56. 


INDEX. 


Theodosius IT., 59, 60. 

Theogonia of Hesiod, not Wage 29. 

Theophrastus augments the library of 
Anstotle, 41. Allusions to, 210, 
274 n. 

Theoria, or sacred commission to Delus, 
. 72. 99, 18L To Delphi, 99 n., 
127, 

Qroroxos, Deounrwp, G2 n., 480. 

Theramenes, 269, 394. 

Therik6é (Thoricus), ii. 59, 69. 

Thermopylae occupied by the Greeks, 
50. Paseed by Alaric, 52. 

Onaavpos, 490. 

Theseia, four in Attica, 6, 392, 501. 

Theseium, 14, 125, 166. Its inner 
frieze, 504 seq. Its metopes, 167. 
502, 336, 503 n. Pictures within the 
Cella, 512. Its position, 252, 441. 
Description of, 498 seq. Theseium of 
Peirzeus, 392. 

Theseus, 4, 5, 143 n. Introduces the 
worship of Venus Pandemus and 
Peitho, 6, 141. The companion and 
friend of Hercules, 6, 441, 501. His 
sojourn at Treezen, 4, 142 on. Caused 
the people to be admitted to power, 
sie Aiea Net 
abours, n. ’ 129, 404, i: 
366, 498 seq., 503, 629. His contest 
with the Minotaur, statue, 147. Me- 
tope, 503. Leading the Cretan bull 
from Marathon, statue, 157, 585. 
The same on a metope of the The- 
seium, 503. His combat with the 
Amazones, picture, 121, 490, With 
the Centaurs, picture, 125. Reliefs 
on the frieze of the Theseium, re- 
lating to him, 504, 511. Throwing 
Sciron into the sea, statues in clay, L1L. 
Theseus, Democracy, and the People, 
paintings of, 112. His bones removed 
from Scyrus to Athens, 126, 498. 
Sons of, 369. Concealment of He- 
ae at ag Ty ana ion ae Actions 
or, “4 

Thesmophorm, ‘Thesmophoreium, 490, 

Thesmothete, painting of, by Proto- 
genes, 

Thespie, temple of Love at, 42, 44 nm 

13 n. 

Thessalonica, city, 50. The capital of 
John Dneas, na 

Thessaly, visited by Pausanias, 30. Chief 
towns of modern, 78. 

Thirty tyrants, their contest with Thra- 
sybulus, 384—391. Allusions to their 
affairs, 108, 109 n., 182; ii. 37. 

Tholus of Athens, also called Scias, 115, 
237, 242, 243, 

Tholus, of Epidauria, built by Polyclei- 
tus, 115 n. 

Thoreis, demus, ii. 13, 187, 275. 

Thoricus, town and demus, ii, 17. 22, 

Remains of, 59, 48 Har- 


bour of, 67, Plan of the theatre of, 
VOL. II. 
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69. Remains of a quadrangular co- 
lonnade at, 69, 70. : 

Thrace, visited by Pausanias, 30. | 

Qodrra,—and Thracian slaves, ii. 7 

Thrasybulus, his actions inst the 
Lacedemonians and the Thirty, 384 
—391, 404; ii, 37, 125. Sepulchral 
monument of, 1, 594, 

Thrasyllus, monument of, 186, 284. 

Thriasia, gate of the Asty or Dipylum, 
223. See Dipylum. 

Thriasii, demus, 224; ii. 146 n., 149, 
i rs Abe of, 150. Thriasian 

ain, ii. 139, 143, 148 seq. 

Sacies 432; ii. Do. ‘ 

Thucydides, son of Melesias, exostra- 
cised, 402. 

——— - of reve or Oe 
the to phy of Athens, 172, 273 
366 n.. 432. 465. On the Long Walls. 
422, 424, 434 n. On the rampart of 
the Asty, 437 n. On the Olym- 
picium, 167. On the walls near Mu - 
nychia, 411. On the theatre at 
Munychia, 394, In reference to the 
cost of the works of Pericles, 463 seq. 
* House of Thucydides’ a modern 
name, 479. His history quoted, 413; 
ii. 4, 11), 173, 

Thurium, Athenian colony at, 464. 

Thymetade, demus, ii. 13, 188. Har- 
bour of, 33. 

Thymetas, king of Attica, ii, 33. 

Tries, sculptor, his works, 137, 





Thyrgonide, demus, ii, 122, 188. 

Tiberias, lake of, visited by Pausa- 
nias, 30, 

Timenetus, his picture of a wrestler in 
the Propylwa, 144. 

Timon of Athens, 443 n. Tower of, 


Timotheus, son of Conon, 112. Statue 
ee His exile, 607. His tomb, 

Titacide, demus, ii. 13, 122, 194. 

Tecon, Charles, duke of Ioannina, 


Tor Mer statue of, 157. Sepulchre 

0 A 

Tombs and monuments on the Sacred 
Way, ii. 134 seq. . 

Toxaris, the Scythian, 599. 

Tragedies, copies of, kept among the 
archives, ido n. Rehearsals of, 486. 

Trakhones, village, ii. 56. 

Trapezéna, 400; ii. 273, 

Treasure in the Acropolis in the time 
of Pericles, 458, 559. 

Tpras, ‘Ayia, monastery, ii. 39, 125. 

Tribes, the four Atheus, 4a) ULL 
Increased to ten, 11,12. To twelve, 
and to fourteen, 12. Their protecting 
deities, 1, 491. 

Tricomi, ii. 43. - 

Tricorysii, demus, ii. 13, 194, 


x 
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Tricorythus, vestiges of, 87. Plain of, 
05, "ty. ges ’ 

a and statue of Hecate Triglathena, 
492. 

on one of the Ten Courts, 


Trinemeis, demus, ii, 123, 194. 
ae Holy, monastery of, ii. 39, 


Triodus of the Cerameicus, 259. 
Tripod, golden, at Delphi, from the 
ersian spoils, 57 n. 

Tripodes, street and quarter of, 136, 187, 
238, 269, 284 seq., 289, 

Tripolitza, 78 n., 

Triptolemus, institutes the Eleusinian 
mysteries, 3. Statue of, L1L9. Tonic 
temple of, delineated by Stuart, 99, 
119, 171, 250. Temple at Eleusis 
of, ii. 158, Threshing-floor and altar 
of, 

Triremes, number of Athenian, 18, 365, 
599 n. Expense of, 468, Painting 
of two by Protogenes, 15] n., 561. 

Torepipios, 520. 

Tritonis, lake, 120. 

Trezen, sojourn of Theseus at, 4, 142 n., 


LL 

Tpoita, or Xypete, ii. 35 n., 273. 

Tropwa, cape Of Salamis, ii. 171. 

Troy, the taking of, picture in the 
Pecile, 122, 

Tumuli, various, ii. 48, 80, 84, 165. At 
Marathon, 99, 

Tunny fishery at Hala, ii, 273. 

vos, 109 n. 

Turakhan seizes upon Thebes, 74. 

Tuvla, Hellenic remains at, ii. 56. 

Twelve Gods, altar of the, 162, 245, 
435 


Tyndaridw, their invasion of Attica, ii. 
Sculpture of, 
Typhon, buried beneath A&tna, 508. 
Tyrrheni, or Tyrseni, Pelasgi, 8, 309, 
449 seq. 
Tyrrhenia, 449, Fleet of, defeated by 
Hiero, 453. Vases and inscriptions 


of, 452. 
Tzuréla ( Rgilia), ii. GL. 


bdpeta, 342 n. 

Ulysses carrying off the Palladium of 
Troy, and encountering Nausicaa at 
the river, pictures in the Propylea, 
143, 144. 

Unknown God, altar to the, 89, 90 n., 
91, 95, 369. Temple of, (the Par- 
thenon), 84 n., 89, 

iraOpov, braibpiov, 257 n., 356 n., 

imepwa, Irepwor aroal, 338 n. 

banpeTrat, 466. 


Valari, at the foot of Mount Argaliki, 
ii, 102. 


INDEX. 


hoe pla emperor, 50). 

ari metékhi ( Anagyrus), ii. 56, 6L. 
Vari, bay of, ii, 56. — 
Varibdépi, village, ii. 40. 

Varnava, village, ii, 122. 

Mer representing Athenian edifices, 


Vases, Tyrrhenian, bearing Greek in- 
scriptions, 452, 453. 

Velanidhéza, ancient site, ii, 75. 

Venetians. See Moréa, Athens. 

Venus, Urania, 2, 6,120n. The eldest 
of the Fates, 133, see n. Temples of, 
12, 120, 253, 255, 256, 374. Square 
statue of, 133. Statue of, by Phidias, 
120. V. Pandemus and Peitho, tem- 

le of, or eyes 141, 215. 

tatues of, 142. V. temple of, in ‘ the 
gardens’, 133, 275. Statue by Alca- 
menes, Vv. Aparchus, temple 
of, 368 n. V. Catascopia at Trezen, 
temple of, 142 n V. Lewna, sanc- 
tuary and statue of, in the Propylwa, 
145, 345. V. of Cnidus taken to Con- 
stantinople, 56. Three temples of V., 
at Cnidus, 368. V. Psithyra, 142 n. 
488, Two statues of V. in the temple 
of Mars, 116. Temples of V. at Pei- 
reeus, 368, 374, 381. Of Venus Cal- 
lia at Pera, 283; ii. 9. Of V. Colias, 
51, 53. Of V. Urania at Athmonum, 
ii. 42. At Alopece, 31. Of V. Phila 
on the Sacred Way, 138, 145 seq. 

Verneda, Venetian engineer, his draw- 
ings of the Propylea, &c., 76. 

Vernon, Mr., his visit to Athens, 94. 

Verres, the proconsul, 39. 

Vespasian places Athens under a Ro- 
man proconsul, 23. Conquers Com- 
magene, 495. Sce also ii, 50. 

Vesta, statue of, in the Prytaneium, 
128. Temple of, in Peirweus, 392. 
Vesta Bulea, altar of, in the Council- 
Victory: pews le of, 143, 215. 
Victory Apterus, temple of, 143, 215, 

241 324-399, 529. Described by 

Spon and Wheler, 85, 320, 322 n., 

#24. Its destruction, BZ. Its re- 
mains, 81 n., 529 seq. Its platform, 
303, 529, 530, 534. 

Victory, car and horses of, in the Par- 
thenon, destroyed by the Venetians, 

Olive garland of, 340 n. 

Victory in the hand of Minerva and of 
J ys 149, 532. Bronze statue of, 
at Brescia, 59. 

oe family of, in the Moréa, 


Visconti on the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon, 538 seq. 

Vitruvius, on the Odeium of Pericles, 
288 n., 289. On the Lenwum, 287. 
On the Olympicium, 168, 515. On 
the wells and fountains of Athens, 
17Z n. On the Horologium of An- 
dronicus, 190. On ~ — of 
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the Astic walls, 436 pn. On hypa- 
thral temples, 562, 

Viakhi, oo of Mount Pin- 
dus, 6 

Volaterrm, Pelasgic city, 455. 

Vouriéni, river ( Asopus), ii. L12. 

Vrana, village of the Marathonia, ii. 78, 
Vestiges of antiquity near, 80, 81, 84, 
98, 102. Site of the ancient Mara- 
thon, 89,90. Torrent of, 102. 

Vraéna, river of, ii, 10, 72. Villages 
named, 23, 72. 

Vrysaki, creek, ii. 68. 

Vulean, temple of, or Hephesteium, 
12, 120, 153, 252, 255, 256. Intoxi- 
cated by Bacchus, releases Juno, pic- 
ture in the Lenewum, 138. His con- 
test with Clytius, sculpture in the 
Theseium, 509. V. and Prometheus, 
sculpture of, in the Academy, 600. 
Temple of, at Hephestia, ii,42. Fes- 
tival of, called XaAxsia, 42 n. Wor- 
ship of, in Attica, 44. 

Vulci, vases and antiquities of, 453, 454. 

Vuné, village, 175 n. Gardens of, ii. & 


Walls of Athens. See Asty, Peirecus, 
Munychia, Phalerum,and Long Walls. 

Water, supply of, at Athens, 1/7, 203, 
ie 292, 524, 583 n. At Peirmeus, 

93. 

Water-clocks, 191, 220. 

Wells of Athens, 177, 393, 525. 

Wheler, Sir George, reference to his 
travels, 76, 94, 96, 176, 294, 431, 
495, Some errors of, 98,181, 259. 

Wilkins, Mr. William, architect, refe- 
rence to his opinions, 201] n., 341 n., 
342 n., 561 seq. 

Winchelsea, earl of, his visit to Athens 
in 1675, 94, 

Winds, tower of the, or Horologium of 
Andronicus, 26, 88, 190. 
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Worsley, Sir R., collection of, 26] n. 
Wrestler, statue of, by Timmnetus in 
the Propylewa, 144, 


et king of Baotia, his death, ii. 


Xantippus, father of Pericles, 353. His 
statue in the Acropolis, 15). 

Xenophon, statues of the sons of, 143. 
Reference to, concerning Anaphlys- 
tus, ii. 59, 

Xerxes removes the library of Peisis- 
pri to Persia, iar ‘rh 7 ey of 
Athens, and its results, 10, 155, 157 
263, 264, 574 seq. His defeat, LL 
Carries away the statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton, L17. Tent of, 
138,246. His seat, to view the battle 
of Salamis, ii. 34, 100, 236 seq. 

ai | n. s 

Xuthus, son of Hellen and son-in-law 
of Erechtheus, ii. 77. His sepulchre 
at Vrana, 98. 

on demus, ii. 14, 34, 35 n., 190, 
273. 


Zea, one of the ports of Peirweus, 231 
373-375, 633. — 

Zeno, the philosopher, 598. 

Zephyrus, altar of, ii. 136. 

Zeuxis, his picture of Love crowned 
with roses, 133n. His *‘ Helena,’ 632, 

wa, 577, 

Zonaras, his account of the Goths at 
Athens, 4] n 

Zophorus, or frieze, i. 577. 

Zosimus, historian, 51,54n. <A resolute 
adherent to heathen worship,53. Offices 
held by him at Constantinople, 54 n. 

Zoster, cape, 631, To Zoster, ii. 52, 54, 
60, 273. 

Zygomalas, Theodore, his letters pub- 

lished by Kraus, 89. 
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